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Better America, Not 
New One, Is Purpose, 
Says John M. Thomas 


National Board President Feels 
Progress Can Be Made Only 
Under Free Enterprise 


ANNUAL MEETING IS HELD 


Thomas Holds Insurance an Open 
Field to Qualified; Direct Op- 
posite to Monopoly 











Fire insurance will anticipate and pre- 
pare for the many new opportunities for 
greater service to the American public in 
the years of peace ahead John M. 
Thomas, president of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, stated in his ad- 
dress to the seventy-ninth annual meet- 
ing of the board at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York City yesterday. Mr. 
Thomas, who is also president of the 
National Union Fire of. Pittsburgh, de- 
clared that at the “end of years of toil 
and courage, the better America, not a 
new one, is our purpose. It is our firm 
resolve that improvement and progress 
can be made by free men in free, com- 
petitive private enterprise under govern- 
ment acting within the definite bounds 
and limits set by the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights.” 

Commends Mallalieu and Staff 


Notwithstanding the unusual and dis- 
turbed situation involving many addi- 
tional prograims arising out of the war 
and dislocations due to the Supreme 
Court decision holding insurance inter- 
state commerce the performance of the 
National Board, said President Thomas, 
continues on the same high level of “sane, 
sound, constructive and helpful activity.” 
He paid high tribute to General Manager 
W. E. Mallalieu and the whole staff and 
personnel for a “full measure of loyalty 
and devotion to the day-to-day duties 
confronting them in capably carrying out 
the traditional policies builded over the 
years as well as an immediate accommo- 
dation to new problems.” 

Holding strongly for improvement and 
progress, Mr, Thomas said fire insur- 
ance companies plan to do their full part 
toward a higher standard ° of living. 
\merican industry, he said, does not 
limit the scope of human imagination but 
gives recognition and reward to those 
who demonstrate merit. 

\fter discussing the Supreme Court 
decision in the South-Eastern Under- 
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Raising the Flag 


On the poster for the Seventh War Bonds the illustration, most 
appropriately, is the now famous photograph of the United States 
Marines raising the American flag on Iwo Jima. 


It is eminently proper that we should dedicate this bond-backing 
effort to the men who are in reality fighting our war for us, One 
detail of the picture should be observed, that whereas there appear 
to be four men in the flag-raising group actually there are six. 
That fact is symbolic. Many men ardently engaged in battle are 
not particularly visible. Another grim point is that since the pho- 
tograph was made several of the men in it have lost their lives. 


These men glorified on the poster are not the much-pictured 
generals but the humble fighting men. They are truly “the armed 
forces” who keep flying the flag that represents a nation believing 
in the eternal destiny of the common man willing to battle for 
peace and decency. Now that the enemy in Europe has surrendered 
the war continues in the Pacific. Our dollars must back our fighters. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





Guardian Tells Of 
Plan for Handling 
Returned Veterans 


Major C. C. Robinson Leaving 
Army Air Force to Direct 
New Program 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY McLAIN 








Company’s Own Veterans Reem- 
ployment; New Field Men; 
Over-all Representation 





The Guardian Life announced this 
week that Major Charles C. Robinson 
has been released from the Army Air 
Forces, where he has been on active duty 
since September, 1942, and will become 
executive assistant in charge of special 
projects of the company in a program 
relating to re-establishment of the for- 
mer veterans of the war as they come 
back into civilian life. 

The Guardian’s new veteran program 
is set up in three phases: employment 
of the company’s own veterans; employ- 
ment of the new field representatives; 
over-all veterans’ re-establishment. 

Mr. Robinson was editor of The Insur- 
ance Salesman before going into the 
Army. 

The War Department’s approval of 
Major Robinson’s release from AAF 
concludes negotiations the Guardian 
opened in Washington several weeks 
ago. ‘ 

“This approval,” said President James 
A McLain, “is a significant indication 
of the importance the Government at 
taches to the contribution life insurance 
men can make in helping solve some 
manpower conversion problems. Mr. 
Robinson’s first responsibility will be the 
development and supervision of the 
Guardian’s program for community-level 
co-operation with governmental and civic 


organizations set up to help veterans re- 
establish themselves as part of the civil- 
ian economy. 

“Life insurance men, to a _ probably 
greater extent than any other single 
group, have a direct and day-to-day self- 
interest, as well as a patriotic interest in 
expediting all phases of our reconversion 
from a war to a peace economy. For the 
Guardian we are building a specific pro- 
gram designed to channel the thinking 
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Sweeney Agency Celebrates Fiftieth Year 


The Thomas B. Sweeney agency of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society . 
at Wheeling, Wa. Va., whose territory 


is West Virginia and parts of Maryland, 
Ohio and Virginia, is fifty years old. 
Commemorating the event was an inter- 
esting celebration at the Wardman Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on May 18-19. 


Present for the occasion were Presi- 
dent Thomas I. Parkinson, Vice Presi- 
dent William J. Graham and directors 
John J. Pelley and John Lord O'Brian. 

Also among the other guests were 
Major Horace H. Wilson and Claude A. 
Cook, managers of the Society’s New 
York and Washington agencies. In addi- 
tion, a party of fifty members of Mr. 
Sweeney’s agency was on hand to do 
honor to the occasion, having produced, 
during the first four months of 1945, 
more than $4,000,000 of new business, 
thus doubling the production of the 
same period of the year before. 

President Parkinson in his inimitable 
manner paid a high tribute to General 
Agent Sweeney, who was overwhelmed 
by the evidences of respect and affection 
on the part of his associates. Mr. 
Sweeney told some of the personal in- 
cidents in his long association with the 
Equitable. Among other things, he said 
he was the only living person who had 
attended a round-robin meeting of Equi- 
table officials and general agents for 
nearly every quarter of every one of 
the last fifty years. He has served under 
all the Society’s presidents—Henry B. 
Hyde, James W. Alexander, Paul Mor- 
ton, William A. Day and Major Parkin- 
son, Among Mr. Sweeney’s former asso- 
ciates on the executive committee ‘of the 
General Agents Association were such 
well known persons as the late Edward 
A. Woods, Charles Jerome Edwards, 
Colonel Henry Powell, Charles Town- 
send, Frank L. Levy, and many others 
whose names are still remembered 
throughout the insurance fraternity. 


Father Was General Agent 


Thomas B. Sweeney enjoys the unique 
experience in the history of the Equi- 
table Society of having served continu- 
ously for fifty years as a general agent. 
At the age of twenty-one, shortly before 
graduating from Washington & Jeffer- 
son College, his father, John F. Sweeney 
of Wheeling, W. Va., died and young 
Tom impulsively applied for his position, 
as he had been the general agent of the 
Equitable for r’% years before his death 
in 1895, Gage E. Tarbell, who was then 
a second vice president of the company, 
in charge of field organization, was per- 
suaded to accede to young Tom’s per- 
sistency and appointed him “on trial 
for the remainder of the year,” although 
he had no experience whatsoever in the 
insurance business and, in fact, had, up 
until that time, planned to be a physiciz an, 

In 1895 the life insurance business was 
lar removed from the ethical profession 
£ the present day. Cut-throat competi- 
tion and rebating played a big part in 
the agent’s trials and tribulations. Many 
a time, the wife’s objections, that it was 
“blood. money and contrary to the Bible” 
had to be overcome before her husband 
dared to purchase a policy—often doing 
SO surreptitiously. Nevertheless, young 
Sweeney stuck to his guns and paid 
tor over $300,000 from personal soliciting 
in the oil fields of West Virginia dur- 
ing his first six months. His company 
Was sufficiently impressed at the end of 
the year to renew his contract and to 
add additional territory from time to 
tune, 


Recites Some Experiences 


In reciting some of the experiences 


of those days in a personal letter to 
his agency force, Mr. Sweeney tells of 
lis soliciting in the oil fields with head- 
quarters at 


Mannington, W. Va.; how 





Underwood & Underwood 
THOMAS B. SWEENEY 


he started out on horseback through the 
mud every morning at 6 o’clock in com- 
pany with one of the numerous Standard 
Oil employes, soliciting the drillers, tool 
dressers, roustabouts, etc., around the 
drilling wells; how he seldom missed a 
day in rounding up several for the medi- 
cal examiner, when they returned after 
the day’s work. He tells of his first 
$100,000 application on a Pittsburgh oil 





producer, whose office was at Manning- 
ton and how this led to a long list of 
applications from the latter’s employes. 
This was Mr. Sweeney’s baptism in the 
insurance business. He returned to his 
office at Wheeling each Saturday night 
and back to the oil fields the following 
Monday or Tuesday, for two strenuous 
years, producing about 80% of the busi- 
ness of his agency personally and learn- 
ing the business by personal experience, 
as there were no insurance courses, no 
supervisors to do joint work with new 
agents, and no other incentive except a 
bonus at the end of the year for accom- 
plishing a certain amount. Tom Sweeney 
won these bonuses regularly, as shown 
by the Equitable’s honor rolls.\.On the 
latter, his name invariably appeared 
among the first ten and so did that of 
the Wheeling agency. 

Once Paid for $17,500,000 in Year 

This agency has stood first among its 
competitors in West Virginia in total 
new business produced every year for 
nearly every one of the last forty years 
and today enjoys the distinction of hav- 
ing the largest amount of insurance in 
force in the state of any competitor, 
and the largest per capital insurance in 
force among all the E quitable’ Ss agencies 
with the possible exception of Arizona. 
The agency reached its maximum pro- 
duction of $17,500,000 in 1930 and Mr. 
Sweeney predicts that when the present 
war is over it will again reach that 
figure. 

Tom Sweeney has not only made a 
name for himself in the Equitable but 
im the insurance world in general. His 
book published by Harper Bros., en- 
titled “Life Underwriting as a Profes- 





Guardian Life’s Plans 


(Continued from Page 1) 


and effort of every employe and agent 
to the points where it is most needed 
and will be most likely to help.” 


Guardian’s Veteran Program 


Discussing the Guardian’s veteran pro- 
gram the company says: 

“Re-employment of the Company’s 
Own Veterans. A substantial number of 
agents and home office and agency em- 
ployes have indicated their intention of 
returning to the Guardian following dis- 
charge from the various services. Getting 
these men back where they belong, on 
a satisfactory earning basis and with 
the least possible delay, calls for snecial- 
ized reorientation. To be fully effective, 
this reorientation program must be under 
the direction of an officer of the com- 
pany who thoroughly understands the 
returning veteran’s viewpoint and prob- 
lems, and who can and will adapt the 
company’s training and supervisory ma- 
chinery to their specific needs. 

“Employment of New Field Represen- 
tatives. In addition to re-establishing its 
own veterans, the Guardian is in a posi- 
tion to put a substantial number of new 
representatives into the field, placing 
them in at least 32 of the 48 states. 
Previous life insurance experience is not 
a requirement in the selection of these 
men. The primary requirement is that 
they must be carefully selected on the 
basis of their adaptability to life insur- 
ance field work. The men employed 
under this plan will be fully trained, well 
paid and closely and sympathetically 
supervised during at least their first full 
year in the field. From the viewpoint of 
the national economy, these openings are 
for men with above-average ability ; men 
who can and will build important places 
for themselves in the communities in 
which they choose to live and work, 
Machinery is already being set up in the 


for Veterans 





NSON 


MAJOR C. C. ROBIN 


company’s 52 field offices to select, train 
and supervise veterans who qualify, but 
the Guardian feels that final responsi- 
bility for the success of this phase of 
its veteran program must rest with the 
home office. 

“Over-all Veteran Re-establishment. 
The third phase of the Guardian’s vet- 
eran program is not so easy to particu- 
larize, and for that reason it is especially 
important that it have the continuing at- 
tention of an officer who is responsible 
for seeing to it that everything practi- 
cable is done by members of the present 
field organization to aid returning vet- 
erans in establishing themselves. This 
phase of the program will include what- 


sional Career,” has been widely read and 
is still in demand by the agents of many 
companies. In it, may be found the 
secret of the author’s continuity of serv- 
ice, as he shows how commercialism can 
be completely eliminated and the pro- 
fessional attitude of mind applied to 
what Mr. Sweeney calls “the world’s 
greatest and happiest vocation.” 


His Sons 


In 1905, Tom Sweeney helped to or- 
ganize the General Agency Association 
of the Equitable and he was elected its 
first secretary, and today he is secre- 
tary of the present organization called 
“The General Agents & Managers Asso- 
ciation.” Mr. Sweeney’s agency was re- 
cently changed to a partnership, the 
Thomas B. Sweeney agency, in which 
his two sons are his equal partners. They 
are both in the active service of their 
country. 

Lt. Comdr. Thomas B. Sweeney, Jr., 
atter teaching celestial navigation at the 
naval base at San Diego, Cal., was 
transferred to the Atlantic area as navi- 

gator for a transport plane and for the 
last year has beey responsible for land- 
ing these planes at the proper destina- 
tion every week, with their precious 
cargo. Lt. John F. Sweeney is in charge 
of the ope rational department at a large 
naval air station in the South Pacific. 
The latter’s two sons, Tom and John, 
represent the sixth generation of this 
Scotch-Irish family in America. They 
are seven and four years of age, respec- 
tively. Mr. Sweeney’s brothers, John E. 
B. Sweeney, now a general agent of the 
Equitable, and Julian McF. Sweeney, 
have long been his business associates. 





ever current experience and_ localized 
situations indicate will be helpful. 
Clearing House of Veterans’ Information 

“As a beginning, these specific activi- 
ties are planned: 


“1. A clearing house of veteran in- 
formation will be maintained at the home 
office. This information will be passed 
along in bulletins and letters to, and in 
conferences with Guardian field mana- 
gers. The home office will collect, co- 


ordinate and distribute reports on the 


activities of the principal government 
and civilian veteran organizations, for 
the purpose of making sure that the 


company’s key personnel is sufficiently 
informed to advise and aid all discharged 
veterans they contact. 

“2. Particular emphasis will be placed 
on co-operating with local committees 
such as those being established by the 
American Legion, which have as their 
objective aiding and advising veterans 
who are looking for suitable openings in 
the selling, distribution and service 
fields.” 

Robinson’s Career 

Major Robinson was a combat pilot in 
World War I, serving with the Royal 
Flying Corps (later to be known as the 
Royal Air Force), first in Canada and 
England, then on both the French and 
Italian fronts. Followed two years in 
what men with more imagination than 
money called commercial aviation, when 
he sold reconditioned training planes for 
the Curtiss Company in Michigan and 
part of Ohio. Later in 1921 he tried to 
buy life insurance and had so much 
trouble getting it he decided life insur- 
ance ought to be a pretty good thing to 
sell 

After eight years in the field in Grand 
Rapids and at Pittsburgh, as agent and 
assistant general agent, Robinson went 
to Indianapolis to edit The Insurance 
Salesman. 

During the 30’s he wrote several spe- 
cialized books for the Rough Notes Com- 
pany the best known being his “Life 
Agents’ Qualification Handbook.” As 
Page 4) 
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Stock Exchange Firms 
Assn. N. Y., Buys Group 


AETNA LIFE HAS COVERAGE 
One of First Such Plans Since Amend- 


ment of N. Y. Insurance 
Code in 1943 


Members of the Association of Stock 
Firms, New York City, of 
which there are 500, have been invited 
to participate in a Group Insurance Plan 
which includes Group Life, Accidental 
Death Dismemberment. The cov- 
erage is available to all full-time em- 
and full-time general partners 
medical examination and re- 
gardless of age. It is non-contributory 
for the employes, the entire cost being 
paid by the firms joining the plan. 
This is one of the few plans which has 
been written under the New York In- 
surance Law as amended in 1943. That 
amendment permits trustees to be ap- 
pointed by trade associations and the 
trustees so appointed may have a Group 
policy issued to them on behalf of the 
employes of.the members. 
; The company furnishing the coverage 
is the Aetna Life. Brokers in the case 
are Hitt Farwell Associates, Inc., 55 
Liberty Street. Grosvenor Farwell of 
that corporation is insurance counsel of 
the Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms. Aetna was -represented in this 
case by Sidney H. McKenzie, home office 
Group representative. 
Details of Plan 


Under the plan all those making less 
than $1,500 a year will get life insurance 
of $1,500 and additional Accidental 
Death and Dismemberment coverage of 
$1,500. Those making from $1,500 to 
$3,000 will get $3,000 under Group Life 
and same amount under the allied cov- 
erage. From $3,000 up there is $5,000 
Group Life and $5,000 for the allied cov- 
erage; and general partners are covered 
for $10,000 for Group Life and same 
amount for the other coverage. 

In event of total and permanent dis- 
ability occurring before age 60, the life 
insurance will remain in force as long 
as the disability continues provided 
proofs of disability are furnished. Pre- 
mium payments cease upon submission 
of the first proof which should be filed 
with the company within three months 
after total disability from bodily injury 
or disease has lasted nine months. After 
age 60 there is no waiver of premium al- 
though the insurance may be continued 
under the Group policy during such dis- 
ability provided the premiums are paid 
by the member firm. After an insured 
person enters military or naval service 
the insurance will be canceled. How- 
ever, such person will be insured without 
cost for thirty-one days thereafter. 

Estimated initial gross rates are $1 to 
$1.10 per month per $1,000 for Group 
Life; and ten cents per month per $1,000 
for Accidental Death and Dismember- 
ment. 

Association of Stock Exchange Firms 
sent out a special bulletin relating to 
Group insurance on November 28, 1944, 
with a questionnaire. The matter was 
placed in the hands of an employe rela- 
tions committee and its recommenda- 
tions, including selection of insurance 
carrier, was approved by the board of 
governors of Association of Stock Ex- 
change Firms in February, 1945. 
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JOHN S. McKENZIE 


The State Mutual Life of Worcester 
announces the appointment of McKenzie 
and Obendorfer as general agents in Phil- 
adelphia, the appointment being effective 
May 15, 1945. This new general agency 
partnership is composed of John S. Mc- 
Kenzie and Raymond Obendorfer, both 
native Philadelphians. 

John S. McKenzie graduated from the 
Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1928 and immediately entered the 
life insurance business. For the past sev- 


RAYMOND OBENDORFER 


enteen years he has been associated with a 
Philadelphia agency, and since 1936 has 
been an agency supervisor. 

Raymond Obendorfer, who also attended 
Wharton School, has been associated with 
a Philadelphia agency since 1927, In 1941 
he was made an agency supervisor. 

Both Mr. McKenzie and Mr. Obendorfer 
have been active in the Philadelphia Life 
Underwriters Association. McKenzie and 
Obendorfer will continue in the State Mu- 
tual Office at 1616 Walnut Street. 





S. BYRL ROSS GENERAL AGENT 
Midland Mutual Appoints Him to Suc- 
ceed J. R. Campbell with Head- 
quarters at Parkersburg 

S. Byrl Ross, West Virginia supervisor 
for the Midland Mutual Life of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has been appointed general 
agent to succeed the late J. R. Campbell, 
with whom he was associated for the 
past five years. Mr. Ross has an excel- 
lent record both as supervsior and per- 
sonal producer. 

The West Virginia agency at Parkers- 
burg, has six men who have qualified re- 
peatedly for the President Club with an 
average production in excess of a quar- 
ter of a million per man. A campaign to 
double production in honor of the late 
J. R. Campbell will be conducted in the 
next five weeks. This agency has the 
distinction of furnishing the leading pro- 
ducer of the company in 1944, Sam E. 
Smith, District Manager at Fairmont. 





Guardian Life Passes 
$600,000,000 in Force Mark 


The $600,000,000 mark for insurance in 
force has been passed by the Guardian 
Life Insurance Co., it was announced by 
President James A McLain last week. 
The new milestone was achieved in 
April as one of the most successful cam- 
paigns in the company’s history was ap- 
proaching its close, and climaxed the 
news of an increase of nearly 20% in 
new paid-for business for the first four 
months of 1945. The increase for April 
was 14%. 


CARNEGIE CORP. PRESIDENT 
Devereux C. Josephs, President of the 
Teachers I. & A. Association, 
Gets Post 
Devereux C. Josephs, president of 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation, and former Philadelphia invest- 
ment banker, has been elected president 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York which administers an endowment 
of $155,000,000 for advancement and dif- 
fusion of knowledge. In 1939, Mr. 
Josephs came to New York to handle 
the investments of three Carnegie funds 
and of Teachers Insurance and Annuity 

Association. 





Guardian’s Plans 
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editor of the “Salesman” he traveled a 
great deal and has been a well-received 
speaker on most of the sales congress 
and underwriters’ association circuits. 

Robinson was ordered to active duty 
with the Army Air Force on September 
2, 1942, and during the following winter 
was assigned the job of Special Projects 
Officer by the Commanding General of 
the Air Force Tactical Center, with head- 
quarters at Orlando, Florida. On the 
first of September, 1944, Major Robin- 
son was re-assigned to Eastern District 
Headquarters of the Air Technical Serv- 
ice Command to help on the organiza- 
tional problem of preparing industry for 
war contract termination. When released 
to the Guardian he was acting as Chief, 
Readjustment Pretermination Planning 
Branch. 


Too Much Travel in 
Selling Says E. J. Wilson 


MAKES PLEA FOR COLD CANVASS 





Five Hundred at Sales Congress of Los 
Angeles Association; W. P. Worth- 
ington and Others Talk 


More than 500 attended the May 16 
sales congress of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Los Angeles. Eric J. 
Wilson, general agent, Central Life of 
Iowa, was the first speaker his subject 
being “There Are No Strangers.” It was 
a talk showing the importance of coli 
canvass. Among other things he told 
about the amount of unnecessary travel 
in selling insurance. He said that dozens 
of insurance men come into the heart of 
Los Angeles to go to an office and he 
thought there must be some way they 
could have an office in the suburbs near 
their prospects. He said that agents 
should have several sales talks prepared 
in advance. He thought there were two 
occasions when agents could push harder 
for business. One is when they have 
just sold a policy, and the other is when 
they have just lost what looked like a 
sure thing. 

Mrs. Bruce M. Ashton, Connecti- 
cut General, Salinas, Cal., suggested 
straightforward methods in getting ap- 
pointments for interviews. An agent 
should be proud of his business and of 
his company. Among other things she 
warned against. being so interested in 
selling large policies and building up 
large estates and selling corporation key 
man insurance that the agent neglects 
the small buyer. 

Los Angeles Population 


A. T. Danielson, vice president and 
general superintendent of Barker Bros., 
Los Angeles department store, said the 
population of Los Angeles has grown 
from 170,000 in 1900 to 3,380,000 in 1944. 
Population just before Pearl Harbor was 
2,785,643. He said occupied dwelling 
units now number 1,100, The yearly 
income in 1944 was more than six billion 
dollars. Discussing post-war employ- 
ment from a Los Angeles standpoint he 
said a fair estimate would be 31.6% more 
jobs than in 1940, He thought the life 
insurance man of the future would have 
to work harder than ever to collect his 
share of the new dollar in business. 
These agents must be more convincing, 
know their business better and have a 
greater interest in the affairs of their 
clients. 

Vice President William P. Worthing- 
ton of the Home Life said that life in- 
surance is. the best institution to per- 
petuate the American economy in the fu- 
ture. This will come about as people 
are sold by the conviction and sincerity 
of the insurance man. 

Among others who talked were Daniel 
M. Brigham, CLU, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, on “Business Insurance and Busi- 
ness Underwriting,” John Krehbiel, 
CLU, Aetna Life, on “Package Selling 
Approach,” Charles P. Houseman, New 
England Mutual, on “Advanced Under- 
writing and Estate Analysis,” and Lee R. 


March, Prudential, on “Simplified Pro- - 


gramming Procedure.” 





DR. BENNER PHILA. SPEAKER 


Dr. Claude L. Benner, vice president, 
Continental American Life Insurance 
Co., addressed the recent meeting of the 
Philadelphia Life Insurance and Trust 
Council. 
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JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 


THE AGENCY WITH COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE FOR BROKERS 
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N. J. Sales Congress 
Talks on Many Topics 


IN MUTUAL BENEFIT BUILDING 





Protection of Home, Clientele Building, 
Best Service Plans, Insurance 
Popularity Discussed 


The fifth annual sales conference of 
the Life Underwriters Associations of 
New Jersey was held on May 17 in the 
auditorium of the Mutual Benefit Life, 
which company is having its centenary 
year. Lester Horton, general agent, 


ifome Life, Newark, general chairman 





LESTER HORTON 
New President Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Northern New Jersey 


of the conference, was elected president 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey. 

J. Stanley Dey, retiring president, 
chairman of the conference, introduced 
the first speaker, H. G. Kenagy, super- 
intendent of agents, Mutual Benefit Life. 
Mr. Kenagy said the first salesman of 
the Mutual Benefit was a million dollar 
producer who sold 100 lives a year and 
his commission was 5%. In discussing 
production over the years Mr. Kenagy 
sald it was interesting to note that many 
of the best sales ideas have largely been 
created and developed by field men. 

Insurance Commissioner Lawrence B. 
Carey, the next speaker praised the in- 
stitution of insurance as_ stimulating 
thrift and as an agency for enabling in- 
ividuals to obtain financial indepen- 
icnce. He said the door of the New 
lersey Department is always open to 
egitimate callers and said a reasonable 
onsideration will be given to all ideas 
submitted by the field force. 


Kreder Says Simple, Fundamental 
Plans Are most Effective 


Karl H. Kreder, manager of the 
Metropolitan Life, Charleroi, Pa., gave 
he talk on “Tomorrow’s Command Per- 
formance” which he delivered at the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters’ 
1944 convention in Detroit. He discussed 
a tamily service plan of life insurance, 
individual service plan, Social Security 
‘pproach plan. Among other things he 
Said ¢ 

“To render this service we need a sim- 
ple, basic, fundamental service plan or 
plans applicable to all types of agents, 
Ot agencies and debits, urban and rural, 
big and little, one that can be taught to 
all life insurance agents and used in all 
ine homes of America. Often we’ve done 
4 magnificent job for a selected group 
of substantial policyholders,, but have 
we done equally well with those less 
economically: fortunate? In laying our 
plans for tomorrow we need to make 





sure that the everyday agent in the 
everyday town, the average weekly pre- 
mium or ordinary man, selling the aver- 
age American, has a practical, daily serv- 
ice plan he can use to sell and serve 
and live by, for if we are to achieve true 
professional stature we must _ render 
community-wide service. 


Reiley on Protecting American Home 


Edward L. Reiley, CLU, general agent, 
Penn Mutual, Cleveland, told what life 


insurance means in _ protecting the 
American family. He thought many of 
the child delinquency problems _ rose 


from the fact that the families concerned 
were not sufficiently covered by insur- 
ance. Many of the chief social problems 


, in America are based on lack of income, 


he said. Among interesting comments he 
made were those on the budget. He said 
most persons believe their budget is al- 
ready stretched, to the limit, but a way 
can always be found for certain essen- 
tials and among them is life insurance. 
Many persons are so close to their own 
problems that they haven’t the proper 
perspective. He thought that agents 
know what this perspective should be as 
a result of their constant contact with 
people. 
Another Tom Nagle, 


speaker was 


Neville Now Manufacturers 


Field Service Supervisor 


Manufacturers Life of Toronto an- 
nounces the appointment of T. Harold 
Neville as supervisor of field service 
succeeding H. Bennet Berwick who re- 
signed to go with Mutual Benefit Life 
at Grand Rapids. 

Formerly with the company’s field 
service department before joining the 
Royal Canadian Air Force where he 
has been on active duty since December 
1941, Mr. Neville first went with Manu- 
facturers in October 1931 on graduation 
from Queen’s University with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Commerce. In ten 
years as a member of the field service 
department he participated in prepara- 
tion of material of all kinds for the.use 
of the field force so he will take up 
familiar duties. He expects soon to be 
released from RCAF with which he has 
been a squadron leader. 





field assistant, home office, Home Life. 
He discussed building of clientele. 
John R. Hardin Talks at Luncheon 
At the luncheon John R. Hardin, presi- 
dent of the Mutua! Benefit, told of the 


(Continued on Page 10) 











T. H. NEVILLE 








The annual sales congress 
Richmond Association of Life 
writers is being held today. 
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State Mutual Life is happy to add its endorsement of the National 
Quality Award. 


National recognition of quality underwriting has been long 


We congratulate the two Committees representing the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters and the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau whose untiring efforts to produce a cita- 
tion for faithful adherence to sound principles of life underwrit- 
ing have borne such fruitful results. 


We believe that public recognition of the National Quality 
Award will gain swift momentum and that its possession 
bestows prestige on every life underwriter who qualifies. 


SE ATE RUE U AL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


SECOND CENTUR?® 
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Committees Working on Sprague Brokerage Manager 


Managers Group Plans 
HAVE LONG RANGE PROGRAM 


National Association General Agents 
and Managers Section Headed by 
Hugh S. Bell of Seattle 

Seven committees, each charged with 
specific phases of its work, are this year 
developing a long-range activity program 


for the General Agents and Managers 
Section of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, annonuces Hugh S. 
Bell, Equitable of Iowa, Seattle, chair- 

Mr. Bell stated that the chairmen 


man. 
of those committees would be glad to 
receive suggestions from agency heads. 

The seven committees, with the names 
of their members, are: 

Organization Structure — Osborne Bethea, 
Penn Mutual, New York, chairman; James H. 
Brennan, Fidelity Mutual, Chicago; Isadore 
Samuels, New England Mutual, Denver; Walter 
J. Stoessel, National Life of Vermont, Los 
Angeles; Eric L. Tilley, Life and Casualty, 
Durham, and Lee Wandling, Equitable Society, 
Omaha. 

Manager’s Magazine Activities—James H. 
Brennan,. Fidelity Mutual, Chicago, chairman; 
Lewis C. Callow, General American Life, Mem- 
phis; Russell P, Thierbach, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Cleveland, and Prewitt B. Turner, Home 
Life, Kansas City. 

Local Managers Association Administration— 
Walter J. Stoessel, National Life of Vermont, 
I Angeles, chairman; William K. Niemann, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, Des Moines;; Steacy E. 
Webster, Provident Mutual, Pittsburgh, and 
James D. Willcox, Mutual Life of New York, 


Birmingham. 
Expansion—Ray E, Haber- 


Membership and 
mann, Northwestern National, Minneapolis, 


Los 


Nashville; 
Bankers, 
and Casualty, 

Education and Training—Russell P. Thier- 
bach, Northwestern Mutual. Cleveland, chair- 
man; H. Kenneth Cassidy, Pacific Mutual, San 
Francisco; Ray E. Habermann, Northwestern 
National, Minneapolis; William K. Niemann, 
Bankers Life of Towa, and Prewitt B. Turner, 
Home Life, Kansas City. 

Compensation and Pension Plans for General 
Agents—Isadore Samuels, New England Mu- 
tual, Denver, chairman; Lee Wandling, Eauita- 
ble Society, Omaha;; Steacy E. Webster, Provi- 
dent Mutual, Pittsburgh: Tames D. Willcox, 
Mutual Life of New York, and J. Hawley 
Wilson, Massachusetts Mutual, Oklahoma City. 

Public Relations and War Problems—H. Ken- 
neth Cassidy. Pacific Mutual, San Francisco, 
chairman; Osborne Bethea, Penn Mutual, New 
York; Charles E, Creagh, Metropolitan, Nash- 
ville;: Herman H. Heath, Farmers and Bankers, 
Fort Worth, and JT. Hawley Wilson, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, Oklahoma City. 


Herman H. Farmers and 
Fort Worth, and Eric L. Tilley, Life 
Durham, 


EXPANDED DOCTORS’ PLAN 
Central Snennie ‘Malle & Trust First 
to Subscribe for This 
Added Service 


The Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Co.. New York, is the first company to 
subscribe to an expanded service now 


being offered under the Doctor’s Plan 
of United Medical Service, Inc., for the 
payment of doctors’ fees in hospitals 
in addition to surgeons’ and obstetricians’ 
President William S. Gray, Jr., of 
the Central Hanover, says the bank is 
paying the cost of the new service for 
those of its 2,300 employes already en- 
roled in the Blue Cross Plan of Asso- 
ciated Hospital Service of New York 
or those who may in the future sub- 
to it. 


fees 


scribe 


Plan for Courses at Purdue 

\ meeting was held at Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind., last week to consider 
the establishment there of a complete 
course in life insurance. Two trustees 
f the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters were present—Clifford H. Orr, 
Philadelphia, chairman of NALU’s edu- 
cation committee, and E, A. Crane, Indian- 
apolis. The group selected Lewis I. Petz- 
old, Evansville, newly elected president 
of the Indiana State Association, as chair- 
man of a liaison committee to draft a 
proposal to the university. 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 
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to suit the policyholders’ convenience. 


President: Daniel J. Walsh 





a personal producer. He originated the 
“Insurance Premium Budget Plan” which , 


where he has been active in its instal- 
lation and management since 1940. He 
has a large acquaintance among insur- 
ance people in New York area. 

A veteran of World War I, Mr. Ank- 
ner has two sons, Lt. Charles F. Ankner, 
recently awarded the Silver Star, and 
Lt. Frank J. Ankner, Jr., with the Armed 
Forces in the European theatre. His 
daughter, Mary P. Ankner, is in the 
Cadet Nurse Corp. 





FRANK J. ANKNER 





Lewis C. Sprague, general agent of 
Provident Mutual Life at 101 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, announces the appoint- 
ment of Frank J. Ankner as brokerage 
manager. Mr. Ankner has had several 
years’ experience in home office and as 


a 


ENDORSES PHIL HOBBS 


Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers’ board has unanimously endorsed 
Philip B. Hobbs, Equitable Society, for 
vice president of the association. He is 
secretary of NALU. 
























Incentive to Success 
























Careers in life insurance represent private enterprise 
at its best, for the rewards are measured only by ability 
and effort. This means incentive to success. 
















The close cooperation between our Home Office 
and our Field Advisory Committee gives added incen- 
tive to our representatives. Their opportunities are 
increased by our complete range of policy coniracts, 


and by the liberal first year and renewal commissions. 









The group life insurance provided for our represen- 
tatives at company expense is an added measure of 







personal security. 
















iW, Openings now in Virginia, 
\ West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama and Mississippt. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Inc. 


Ceranats 10, Vegrraia. 

































For forty-four years, through wars, epidemics and depressions, the Home Life has 
Every liberal practice consistent with the safety of policyholders’ funds has been 
d low cost has been provided to its policyholders; 


t = 
Every eligible member of the family can secure a policy for every purse and 
purpose with ot payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, semi-annually or annually 
i 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Treasurer: Charles T. Chase 
SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 








THE RECORD 





| 
Secretary: Bernard L. Conner | 





Ranni Agency, Manhattan 


was adopted by the Empire Trust Co. . Life, Has $1,000,000 Month 


JAMES G. RANNI 


The James G. Ranni agency, 521 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, paid for $1,000,000 
in April, which was President Fordyce 
Month with the company’s field force. 
It was the first $1,000,000 month in the 
history of the company. Business of 
more than $5,000,000 was submitted by 
the company’s field force during the 
period. 

The Ranni agency is eighteen years 
old. Before going with that company 
Mr. Ranni was manager of Equitable 
of Iowa in the Bronx and his early 
experience in the business was as an 
agent for Metropolitan in the Yorkville 
section of this city. 


R. C. BAXTER DIES IN TAMPA 

Robert Clifton Baxter, 41, for the past 
four years manager of the Tampa b-anch 
office of the Jefferson Standard Liie, 
Fla., died May 4 at his home in Tampa, 
following a heart attack. Mr. Baxter 
had been in declining health for several 
months. He is survived by Mrs. Baxter 
and a son, Robert, age 14. 


GREAT NORTHWEST DIRECTORS 
Great Northwest Life of Spokane, 








Wash., has elected as new directors, Wil-. 


liam P. Weaver, son of President Samuel 
P. Weaver and treasurer of the com- 
pany, and Charles E. Ward, vice presi- 
dent and director of agencies. The lat- 
ter was on the board of Shenandoali 
Life for 18 years. 


HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 


The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAIn 4-7951-2-3 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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That may seem like peculiar medicine piled 
up on Jimmy’s bed. 

But those books and games and crayons have 
been carefully selected to keep him contentedly 
occupied, until all signs of the disease have 
cleared up. He still faces long weeks in bed. 


Bed rest is a tough assignment for any young- 
ster who no longer feels sick, and wants to be up 
and at play. But if rheumatic fever and rheumatic 
heart disease are to te fought successfully, it is 
the best medicine he can get. 


Doctors think it is the treatment that will do 
most to lessen the menace of rheumatic fever—the 
cause of more deaths among children of school 
age than any other disease! 


Rheumatic fever in its early stages is very 
difficult to recognize — all the more reason why 
parents should be alert to its tell-tale symptoms. 
The most striking is pain and swelling in joints 
and muscles. The pain often travels from joint.to 


This illustration is taken from Metropolitan’s Sound Film Strip, “Jimmy Beats Rheumatic Fever.” If you would like 
to show this feature at your P.T.A., Woman’s Club, Red Cross, or other Group Meeting, just write and let us know. 


e doctor ordered 
for my Rheumatic Fever!” 








joint and is frequently preceded by a sore throat 
or tonsillitis. 


Other signs such as continued loss of weight or 
appetite, or fleeting muscular aches, call for medi- 
cal checkup. They may or may not mean rheu- 
matic fever. 


Unfortunately the disease has a tendency to 
recur, so it is vitally important that the first attack 
be recognized and treated promptly. 

Generally the sufferer must stay in bed under a 
doctor’s care until all signs, including laboratory 
tests, show that the inflammation has disappeared. 
He may stay at home, if circumstances permit— 
or possibly in a convalescent home. 

Equally important, thereafter, he should be 
protected as far as possible from contact with 
people who have colds, since recurrence often ap- 
pears to be brought on by mild illnesses like colds, 
grippe, sore throat, and respiratory trouble. 


Three quarters of those attacked by rheumati-: 


fever are between the ages of 5 and 30—and of 
these the great majority are between the ages of 
10 and 15. Experiments now being made with 
small regular doses of certain drugs show promise 
of preventing recurrence. But even if these prove 
effective there will be continued need to main- 
tain susceptible children in the best possible 
health by regular medical supervision. 


To learn more about this disease, send for 
Metropolitan’s free booklet “Rheumatic Fever.” 


Remember—May is Child Welfare Month...a 
fine time to check up on the general health of 
your children. Take this occasion to make sure 
your boy or girl has been immunized against child- 
hood d‘seases for which protection is available. 








THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS one of a continuing series sponsored by Metropolitan in the inter- 
est of a safer and healthier nation. It is appearing in magazines with a total circulation in 
excess of 30,000,000, including Collier’s, Time, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 





Companion, National Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 





COPYRIGHT 1945—-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURAN 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVE., NEw YorkK 10, N. Y. 
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Career of R. B. Evans 
Colonial’s President 

OTHER EXECUTIVE CHANGES 

Counsel William R. Gannon Made Sec- 


ond Vice President; Duncan M. Find- 
lay Elected Director 





As mentioned briefly in The Eastern 
Underwriter last week, Richard B. Evans, 
vice president and secretary 
of Colonial Life of Jersey City, was elect- 
ed president to succeed the late J. Emil 
Walscheid. 

Native of Fort Wayne, Ind., Mr. Evans 
was educated in its public schools and 
the University of Michigan. He began 
insurance career with Lincoln 
National of Fort Wayne, and in October, 
1933, became associated with the Colonial 
Life. 

On July 3, 1934, he was appointed as- 
sistant to the vice president and his work 
then was chiefly concerned with field 
operations and agency practices. He was 
elected assistant secretary January, 1936, 
and second vice president January, 1942. 
On March 4, 1943, he became vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the company. 

: : : ‘ps 3 

In spite of his heavy administrative 
duties Mr. Evans has found time to un- 
dertake many civic activities in Rad- 
burn, N. J., where he makes his home 
with his wife and three children. His 
son, Dick, Jr., is in the Army Air Corps. 
Mr. Evans is a member of the Hacken- 
sack Golf Club and Arcola Country Club 
and Sigma Nu Fraternity. 

\t the same meeting the board of di- 
rectors elected William R. Gannon, coun- 
sel of the company, as second vice pres- 
ident. Mr. Gannon is a native of Jersey 
City and received his education at St. 
Peter’s College, and has been active in 
the practice of law in Jersey City for 
the past thirty-two years. He has acted 


formerly 


his life 





RICHARD B. EVANS 


as counsel for Colonial Life since 1931, 
and has also been associate counsel for 
the Trust Co. of New Jersey since 1922. 
It is understood that Mr. Gannon will 
continue his private practice. 

It has also been announced that Dun- 
can M. Findlay, president of Findlay- 
Noyes & Co., has been elected to the 
board of directors, filling the vacancy 
created by the recent death of Mr. 
Walscheid. eraduate of Harvard Bus- 
iness School, Mr. Findlay gained prom- 
inence some years ago as a leading pro- 
ducer with the former Hart & Eubanks 
agency of the Aetna Life in New York 
City. 





The committee on cooperation with 
Certified Public Accountants of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Los An- 
geles met in conjunction with the C. P. 
A. Society of southern California last 
week. 


Insurance Limits Increased 
By Connecticut Mutual Life 


The Connecticut Mutual Life has an- 
nounced an increase in the maximum 
amount for which it will insure male 
civilians. 

At ages 38 to 45, inclusive, the gross 
limit including reinsurance is increased 
from $200,000 to $250,000. At ages 30 to 
37, inclusive, the limit is increased from 
$100,000 to $200,000. Limits at other 
ages except below age 10 have also been 
increased, 





Changes by Business Men’s 


Business Men’s Assurance of Kansas 
City announces that R. P. Wood has been 
made Group sales supervisor and C, A. 
Nelson was made Group secretary. Mr. 
Wood was formerly assistant actuary and 
later manager of the Group department 
for Farm Bureau Life. 

Ralph E. Weaverling, who for the past 
eighteen years has been connected with the 
company’s claim and field service work, 
has been appointed director of field serv- 
ice. Lawyer and former member of the 
Nebraska Legislature, he is president of 
the Kansas City Alumni Association of 
the university. 





Now Associate General Agent 


Ray O. Woods has been appointed as- 
sociate general agent for the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life at Indianapolis. Mr. 
Woods has been associated with the In- 
diana agency since 1915. He was ap- 
pointed agency supervisor in 1923 and 
has been sales manager since 1936. 





EQUITABLE SOCIETY IN ALC 

Equitable Society of New York has 
joined the American Life Convention 
making the number of company mem- 
bers 201, an all-time high, according to 
announcement by Robert L. Hogg, mana- 
ger and general counsel. 


Lloyd Silberberger Named 
Conn. Mutual Gen. Agent 


Lloyd Silberberger, agency manager, San 
Antonio, becomes general agent for Con- 
necticut Mutual Life at Seattle, effective 
June 15. He succeeds Robert S. Buzard, 
who is taking a position as an Official of 
another company. 

After graduating in 1928 from Oklahoma 
University, Mr. Silberberger followed an 
engineering career until 1933 when he be- 
came membership secretary of the health 
service of the Y, M. C. A. in Dallas. In 
1935 he entered the life insurance business 
with E. F. White, general agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual at Dallas. After four 
years as an agent, Mr. Silberberger be- 
came supervisor. He subsequently became 
assistant general agent and for the past 
three years he has been agency manager 
for the company at San Antonio while 
the general agent has been in the service. 

Mr. Silberberger is a member of the 
San Antonio Association of Life Under- 
writers, now serving on the board of di- 
rectors, past president of the San An- 
tonio Life Managers and General Agents 
Club, and is a member of the Sales Man- 
agers Club and the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 





WAGNER-DINGELL BILL 





Revised Version of Controversial Social 
Security Measure Introduced; 
Truman to Talk 
A revised version of the controversial 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Social Security 
bill was scheduled to have been intro- 
duced in Congress yesterday. Hearings 
on the bill, which widely expands Social 
Security, will be held by House Ways 
and Means Committee and Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. Robert F. Wagner 
and James E. Murray are Senators, and 

John D. Dingell is a Congressman. 
“ President Truman plans to address 
Congress soon on Social Security. 











Life Insurance 





“Dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us... 


“ . . that from these honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve 


that these dead shall not have died in vain.” 


all the other components of a better peacetime world. 


HEAD OFFICE - 


With Victory in Europe an accomplished fact and complete victory the next step to be achieved, the Institution 


of Life Insurance appreciates to the full the vital part it is destined to play in the great task that lies ahead. 


During the trying period of readjustment to a peacetime economy, the constant flow of benefits that will come to 


policyholders and their dependents from Life Insurance now in force, will prove a stabilizing influence. 


New premium dollars placed in Life Insurance will continue to encourage thrift and help ward off inflation. These 


premium dollars will again be used to further the country’s development, building schools, factories, homes and 


Now, more than ever before, can Life Insurance perform a great service to mankind. 


OL, GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Business In Force—Over $870,000,000 
a Accident & Health ® 





Group Insurance 
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A one-day meeting on current prob- 
lems and trends confronting manage- 
ment and the field forces entitled “Man- 
agement—Past, Present 
was held this week in New York by the 
Life Managers Association of Greater 
New York. Halsey D. Josephson, Mu- 
tual Benefit, was chairman of the morn- 
ing session, the afternoon session being 
under the chairmanship of Timothy W. 
Foley, State Mutual Life. 

Prior to introducing the first group of 
speakers, Chairman Josephson announced 
that it was not the aim of the committee 
responsible for arranging the program 
or the speakers themselves to prove or 
predict anything during the day’s activi- 
ties, but rather to bring to fore the 
major problems facing management to- 
day with the possibility that they may 
be discussed at greater length at the as- 
sociation’s meeting in the fall. 

The first group, taking part in a dis- 
cussion on “Cross-Roads and Trends,” 
included James Elton Bragg, Guardian 
Life; Clancy D. Connell, Provident Mu- 
tual; Harry Krueger, Northwestern Mu- 
tual; Russell E.Larkin, Connecticut Gen- 
eral; L. W. Sechtman, Aetna Life. 

Mr. Bragg, who also summarized the 
papers presented at the morning session, 
talked briefly on the trends, tendencies 
and functions of the individual agent 
who is selling individual policies. He 
called attention too, to the steady trend 
toward mass underwriting and the in- 
crease in Pension plans and Group in- 
surance in types and breadth of cov- 
erage. 

Clancy D. Connell, who touched on 
National Service Life Insurance, re- 
marked that the position of the insur- 
ance industry in the interest of the re- 
turning war veteran should be to urge 
the retention of all or as much National 
Service Life Insurance as is economically 
possible before soliciting the sale of ad- 
ditional coverage. Support of this prac- 
tice, he said, has met with approval and 


and Future,” 


is being endorsed by local associations 
throughout the country. Another prob- 
lem called to the attention of the group 
by Mr. Connell was what the situation 
of National Service Life Insurance will 
be in the post-war period if compulsory 
military training is made mandatory for 
young men in their late teens. Regard- 
ing this he said the voice of insurance 
should be heard. 

Mr. Sechtman, commenting on the fu- 
ture of Group insurance, gave a review 
of the development of Group insurance 
since the first plan was issued in 1911. 
He remarked that since employes have 
been educated to the value of protection 
provided under Group plans, Group in- 
surance is not only a permanent fixture 
but will continue to expand and from 
time to time benefits provided under 
Group policies will be broadened. He 
called attention to the fact that the bulk 
of the Group insurance in force today 
has been sold and is being serviced by 
home office employed salaried super- 
visors, most of whom were recruited 
from college graduating classes and put 
through home office schools for thor- 
ough training. On being sent into the 
field they received further training in 
the art of servicing the Group policies 
already in force, then, and in most cases 
only after two or three years, were they 
permitted to sell. 

Russell E. Larkin talking on the pro- 
duction of Ordinary business by Indus- 
trial companies called attention to the 
growth of this line since 1921 when In- 
dustrial companies wrote 22% of Ordi- 
nary business until 1938 when they wrote 
38%. The 38% however, has been sta- 
bilized and in 1943 this percentage re- 
mained at 38%. Mr. Larkin also com- 
mended the efforts of the weekly pre- 
mium salesman, who he said has done a 
superlative job in protecting millions of 
people. 

The afternoon session included papers 
by Halsey D. Josephson on “Savings 
Bank Life Insurance”; Edward L. Reiley 
on “War-time Training Patterns” and 
others appearing elsewhere in this edi- 
tion, and a summary by Osborne Bethea. 


Krueger on Employe Benefit Plans 


Present tendencies in employe benefit 
plans were reviewed in an informing 
talk at the Life Managers Association 
meeting in New York on Tuesday by 
Harry Krueger, of Krueger & David- 
son, general agents for Northwestern 
Mutual at 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 

“It must be remembered that employe- 
benefit plans utilizing the services of 
life insurance had their principal growth 
in other than normal times, that this 
srowth was rapid, in some cases unnat- 
ural, and in certain instances prompted 
by selfish impulses rather than based 
upon altruistic purposes or sound busi- 
ness motives,” said Mr. Krueger. “The 
rapidity of their growth in the last few 
years and the unprecedented world situ- 
ation prevailing in this period have 
caused much confused thinking and 
much uncertainty on the part of the 
purchaser, the underwriter and the in- 
stitution of life insurance concerning the 
Proper procedure to be followed. The 
initial wave of enthusiasm concerning 
the opportunities for additional business 
from this source has in most instances 
given way to sober reflection regarding 
the significance of the movement from 
the standpoint of the purchaser and 
the ultimate effect that it must have 
upon the underwriter and the under- 
Writing insurance company. 

“The whole area of such employe- 
benefit plans as applied to life insurance 
includes Group annuities, individual 
policy plans and Group-permanent plans. 
In each of these broad divisions of the 
whole subject certain tendencies appear, 





and from the relation of all of them to 
the principal idea of employe-benefits 
certain over-all observations may per- 
haps be drawn. 

“The first Group annuity was written 
in 1924, having been purchased by the 
Westclox Co. From 1924 through 1939 
in the eight companies which do the 
bulk of the Group annuity business, a 
total of 854 such contracts were placed 
in force. The premium on these &54 
contracts in the year 1939 was $93,680,- 


000. At the end of 1940, 992 contracts , 


were in force. At the end of 1941, 1,200 
of such contracts were in force. At the 
end of 1942, 1,307; in 1943, 1,431, and 
at the end of 1944, 1,623. Almost as many 
were adopted in the last five years as 
were adopted in the fifteen years pre- 
ceding that time. And let us not forget 
that in that fifteen-year period there 
were some very prosperous times. Sig- 
nificantly, the premium for the contracts 
in force at the end of 194 totaled $278, - 
280,000. Just about three times the pre- 
mium for less than twice the plans in 
force at the end of 1939. Clearly a 
greater number of larger corporations 
are adopting these plans. 


Some Current Trends 


“In the last five years, there has been 
no marked trend in so far as changes 
in the Group annuity contracts are con- 
cerned. Treasury department regulations 
should tend towards making these con- 
tracts more and more standard. In so 
far as purchase goes, there is a distinct 
trend toward non-contributory plans. 


The contributory plans are still in the 


Life Managers Ass'n Meeting In New Yor 


majority, but the trend is in the other 
direction. It is felt by some that this 
trend may change when employers are 
less able to pay because of reduced 





because 
On the 


feeling 


profits or less willing to pay, 
corporate taxes are less severe. 
other hand, there is a distinct 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Schmidt on Agents’ Compensation 


H. Arthur Schmidt, in his talk on 
“Revisions in Agents’ Compensation,” 
remarked that while it is true that the 
form and amount of agents’ compensa- 
tions are very important, it is neverthe- 
less a fact that they are only part of the 
problem of adequate over-all agent's 
compensation. An equally important ele- 
ment in agents’ compensation, he said, 
is agency management, “for it is well 
to remember that able management has 
produced and in some cases is still pro- 
ducing many financially successful life 
underwriters even under the old system 
of agents’ compensation. 

“Since this is true it would be well for 
our general agents and managers always 
to keep clearly in mind agency manage- 
ment’s share of the responsibility in the 
solution of the problem of ddequate 
agents’ compensation because, if we fail 
to recognize our obligation in this con- 
nection, agency management as we now 
know it, will play an increasingly smaller 
role in the distribution of life insurance 
in the years that lie ahead; and that 
means ultimately less compensation to 
general agents and managers. 


“It is fundamental that compensation 
will bear a direct relation to an agent’s 
level of production and irrespective of 
our method and degree of compensation, 
levels of agents’ production will be 
higher under able agency management 
and smaller under poorer agency man- 
agement. A compensation plan, even an 
ideal one in anyone’s opinion, is not of 
itself the whole remedy. We must look 
to ourselves for a large part of the an- 
swer to satisfactory over-all compensa- 
tion to agents.” 

An important element in an agents’ 
over-all compensation, Mr. Schmidt re- 
marked, is his pension. Many compan- 
ies have adopted Pension Plans for their 
agents, he pointed out, and again they 
differ from one another, but in end re- 
sults they are quite similar, and compan- 
ies should be congratulated upon their 
acceptance of their responsibilities in 
this category. Experience and future 
developments, he said, are certain to 
occur in the business of life insurance 
and will undoubtedly bring about a 
broadening and liberalizing of pension 
benefits to field men. 
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Cougqratulations-- 


Nashua and Lexington! 


Bee the fourth time in eight years, 
William E. Johnson Jr. and his asso- 
ciates in the New Hampshire agency 
have won the Company’s highest 
President’s 


Trophy — for outstanding perform- 


B, virtue of superior accomplish- 


ments in the development of new 


organization, Edgar Richardson’s 
Lexington agency has won the 


Agency Department’s New Organi- 


zation Award in 1944 for the second 
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c. 0. siaieais Discusses 
Reconversion Period 


AT BOSTON MANAGERS MEETING 


Mass. Mutual Official — Insurance as 
Important in Maintaining Sound 
National Economy 


The salesman’s job in the reconversion 
period was discussed by Chester O. 
Fischer, vice president, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, before the Boston General 
Agents and Managers Association at 
their luncheon meeting last week. Mr. 
Fischer said that all businessmen recog- 
nize the necessity for a busy, prosperous 
America in the days ahead, not only in 
their own interest, but for the well-being 
of the world as a whole. He remarked 
that it is well that serious thought has 
been given to ways and means of assur- 
ing maximum production of the con- 
veniences and necessities of a peacetime 
economy that is necessary in order that 
we may have fuli employment and con- 
tinuing high national income. 

“We must have all of that,” he said, 
“to meet the tax requirements of many 
years ahead, as we meet not only the 
normal costs of Government but also 
the expenses of a military force larger 
than usual, the cost of allotments and 
pensions so richly deserved by those 
who have fought in this war, together 
with interest payments and a gradual 
reduction of the tremendous outstanding 
national obligation.” 

Mr. Fischer said that, “All of this em- 
ployment, income and production depend 
upon the consumption of goods produced, 
and the selling job of tomorrow is the 
job of first importance in America. 

“We in the life insurance business may 
feel that this has no direct application 
to us, because we cannot put ourselves in 
the position of the man selling electrical 
refrigerators and other consumer goods. 

“Let us think, however, how important 
our business is in maintaining a sound 
national economy. This maintenance re- 
quires not only labor, natural resources 
and capital, but also the vital spark of 
initiative and enterprise. Life insurance 
is one of the great services which en- 
ables men to be self-reliant. It enables 
them to have that sense of financial se- 
curity which makes them willing to as- 
sume the many risks which must be 
iaken to support the continuing business 
progress upon which the national econ- 
omy necessarily depends.” 





J. Sales Congress 


(Continued from Page 5) 


changes toward insurance in the attitude 
of the public, comparing the great popu- 
larity of life insurance now with how it 
was regarded many years ago. He said 
the education of the agent has much to 
do with this and he said he took pride 
in the manner in which the Mutual 
Benefit has educated its field force. 

The last speaker at the luncheon was 
William S. Livengood, Jr., public official 
of Pennsylvania who is an ex-officio 
member of that state’s Board of Par- 
dons. He said his experience on the 
Board of Pardons had shown him the 
necessity of life insurance and paid a 
high tribute to the qualities of citizen- 
ship of insurance agents. 

Chairman of program committee of 
conference was Saul Vortrefflich. Other 
chairmen, in addition to general chair- 
man Lester Horton, were Harry Ras- 
mussen, A. S. Berliner and Lou Noll. 

Committee consisted of Paul H. Day, 
Jr., J. Stanley Dey, Carlton W. Cox, 
L. Garrabrandt, R. Barry Green, Howard 
C. Lawrence, Haskell Linnell, A. J. Pas- 
sanant, Donald H. Spence, P. J. Torsney 
and Irving Victoroff. 


_ 





LT. R. F. JORDAN KILLED 


Word has been received that Lt. R. 
Fairles Jordan of the 6th Marine Divi- 
sion was killed in action on Okinawa on 
May 10. Lt. Jordan was the son of 
I’. R. Jordan, vice president and actuary, 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. 


W. J. Livengood Home Office 


Supervisor for Occidental 


V. H. Jenkins, vice president, Occidental 
Life of California, has announced the ap- 
pointment of W. Joe Livengood as home 
office supervisor for the states of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, with headquarters in 
Seattle. 

In 1926 Mr. Livengood entered the 
Aetna’s Group Insurance School at Hart- 
ford and upon completion of the school 
was assigned to the Seattle agency as Group 
representative. After four years of Group 
sales work he took an agent’s contract 
with the Seattle agency of the John Han- 
cock where he remained for more than ten 
years. He became brokerage supervisor 
for that organization and organized and 
led an agency CLU study group. All mem- 
bers of the group, including Mr. Liven- 
good, passed the examinations and received 
their CLU degrees in 1941, 





MAJOR H. L. ROSENFELD KILLED 

Major Henry L. Rosenfeld, 
the late Henry L. Rosenfeld, who had 
been a vice president of Equitable So- 
ciety and a general agent here of The 
Prudential, was killed in action in Burma 
on April 19. He was a former partner 


in a Wall Street firm and also was 
chairman of the technical committee of 
the National Association 
Dealers. 
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When a Connecticut General specialist works with your organ- 


ization you find out quickly that he knows brokers’ problems 


knows 


the importance of complete answers to your clients’ problems. Connecticut 
General men have through their Company such a broad and complete 


variety of coverage to offer that they can be truly unbiased in their recom- 


mendations. 


They are part of an organization thoroughly experienced in 


handling all forms of Personal insurance, Group insurance, Pension Trust 


and Business insurance plans. 


A Conaarticut General representative can be “the EXTRA man in your 


organization” to place at your disposal facilities to give you technical 


information quickly 


and general estate needs of your clients 
obviously apparent. Call your nearest Connecticut General office for this 


valuable service. 
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to point out needs not 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 
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HEALTH INSURANCE, SALARY 
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HEARD On The WAY | 





A group of general agents in downtown 
New York extended a welcome to four 
new general agents in the metropolitan 
area at a luncheon in Drug & Chemical 
Club, New York, on Friday of last week. 
Attention was called to the fact that these 
were something more than routine appoint- 
ments as all four of them had occupied 
positions of considerable importance in the 
insurance business. The quartette honored 
was Lieut. Col. Campbell, manager of 
The Prudential’s Ordinary agency, New- 
ark; John H. Evans, general agent, Home 
Life, 110 William Street ; Robert N. Rose, 
manager, Equitable Society, Brooklyn, and 
O. A. Krebs, who recently became a part- 
ner of Roscoe H. Keffer, general agent, 
151 William Street. 

Lieut. Col. Carhpbell, who retired from 
the Army a short time ago, was manager 
of The Prudential in Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Mr. Rose is a former counsel of the New 
York State Insurance Department, serv- 
ing under two Superintendents — Van 
Schaick and Pink—and at one time he 
was president of the Excess Insurance Co. 
and later was executive vice president 
of Manufacturers Casualty and Manufac- 
turers Fire; Mr. Krebs, an outstandirig 
salesman in Group field, was in charge of 
Group in Greater New York for Aetna 
Life, and Mr. Evans was director of sales 
planning division of Home Life. 

All those at the luncheon thought that 
the managerial and general agency field 
in this theatre of production operations 
had been given added prestige by these 
appointments. 

Uncle Francis. 


Memorial to V. P. Whitsitt 


At a meeting of directors of the Life 
Insurance Association of America May 18 
a minute was adopted as a memorial to 
late Vincent P. Whitsitt, late manager and 
general counsel of the association, in part 
as follows: 

“Endowed with a keen mind, sound 
judgment and marked administrative ability, 
he devoted his talents unsparingly to the 
conduct of the association’s affairs. He 
was its chief officer during a period when 
the nation was tried by economic depres- 
sion and by war, and through his wisdom 
in dealing with problems which those years 
brought to life insurance, the business as 
a whole received lasting benefit, 

“Personal qualities that endeared him to 
a host of friends, both within and outside 
the life insurance business, added luster 
to his career. The welfare of others was 
his constant concern and his actions ever 
were motivated by a spirit of human help- 
fulness. 

“By this memorial this association seeks 
to record its great respect and high esteem 
for Vincent P. Whitsitt. and to express, 
in some measure, the great sense of loss 
it has experienced in his passing. 

“Tt is ordered, therefore, that this me- 
morial be spread upon the minutes of the 
association and that a copy thereof be sent 
to Mr. Whitsitt’s family as a token of 
the association’s deep sympathy.” 


Harry S. Ortlip Dead 








Harry S. Ortlip, president of United: 


Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia, died 
there on May 16 at age of 71. Born in 
3altimore he entered the insurance busi- 
ness in 1904 as an agent of Sun Life of 
Baltimore. In 1921 he was elected presi- 
dent of United Life. 





WILLIAM L. LAMB DIES 
William L. Lamb, 75, former Iowa 
farm loan manager for Aetna Life, died 
recently at Iowa Lutheran Hospital. 
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]. Dunton Barlow’s New Post 











J. DUNTON BARLOW 


Arthur P. Johnson, agency manager, 
Great-West Life, in Detroit, announces 
that J. Dunton Barlow, CLU, has been 
appointed a branch supervisor of the 
Detroit agency. Mr. Barlow has been in 
the imsurance business for more than 
eighteen years and has an _ excellent 
background of sales experience. He at- 
tended Detroit high schools and gradu- 
ated from Albion College with a B.A. 
degree. 





Some Promotions by 
Western & Southern 


Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western & Southern Life and the Waslic 
Corporation, announces the following pro- 
motions : 

Richard G, Stenger, auditor of the Was- 
lic Corp., and in the life company Rich- 
ard G, ard to assistant treasurer and 
Robert J. McBreen to manager of the 
field accounting department. 

Richard G. Stenger started with the 
company as clerk in the treasury depart- 
ment in April, 1926. Demonstrating his 
ability to assume greater responsibility he 
was promoted to assistant treasurer in 
May, 1938. In his new position he made 
a splendid reputation for the fine work 
he accomplished in handling field payroll 
records and income tax information to 
fieldmen. He was promoted to the com- 
bined position of assistant treasurer and 
assistant auditor in January of this year 
and now advanced to auditor of the Waslic 
Corp. Mr. Stenger is an associate of the 
Life Office Management Association. 

Richard G. Ward began his career with 
the company as a clerk in the field ac- 
counting department, January 2, 1923. His 
ability was soon recognized with advance- 
ment to bookkeeper and on October 28, 
1929, was promoted to assistant manager 
of the weekly premium department. A 
short time later he was transférred as 
assistant manager of the home office ac- 
count department and in January, 1936, 
was advanced to manager of that depart- 
ment. He was made manager of the fie!d 
accounting department in December, 1938 
(he fine job he has done in giving the 
iield force many accounting records is 
ecognized in his promotion to assistant 
treasurer, Mr. Ward became a fellow of 
the Life Office Management Association 
n 1941, He has the degree of Bachelor 
it Science and Commerce from the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 

Robert J. McBreen starte1 with the 
company in March, 1926, as a bookkeeper 
in the field accounting department. In 
July, 1930, he was promoted to assistant 
manager of the field personnel department 
ind became manager of that department 
on April 15,:1936. He has now been pro- 
moted to manager of the field accounting 
department. Mr: McBreen became a fel- 
‘ow of the Life Office Management As- 
sociation in 1941. He holds the certificate 
in accounting from Xavier University. 





JOHN HANCOCK LEADER 
rhe Harry J. Cole agency, East 
Orange, N. J., was the leader throughout 
the country for the John Hancock in 
paid-for bysiness in the first four 


months of 1945, 





GENERAL AMERICAN CHANGES 


H. J. Snyderman General Agent in 
Pueblo; I. A. Katz, Denver 
Associate General Agent 
Harry J. Snyderman, former associate 
of the Denver agency of General Ameri- 
can Life, has been made general*agent 
for Pueblo, Colo., I. Allen Katz has been 
elevated to associate general agent in 
the Denver agency, and William T. 
Barmettler is now district manager in 

the Omaha branch office. 

Mr. Snyderman joined the company in 
May, 1944. He was formerly associated 
with the Metropolitan and Pacific Mu- 
tual and also spent ten years in the fur- 
niture business. 

Mr. Katz was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, and spent several 
years in sales work before entering the 
life insurance business. Active in the 
Omaha A. H. Association and the 
Life Underwriters Association, Mr. Bar- 
mettler has made an outstanding pro- 
duction record since joining General 
American Life in September, 1 


FRANKLIN LIFE APPOINTMENTS 

The Franklin Life Insurance Co., 
Springfield, Ill, has announced the ap- 
pointments of Harold W. Vaughn as 
general agent. in Moscow, Idaho, and 
Charles B. Cullison as general agent in 
Lawrenceville, Ill. 





New England Mutual Stages 
Flag-Raising Tableaux 


Raising the Flag on Iwo Jima was 
presented in a spectacular tableaux by 
employes of the New England Mutual 
Life in a giant show staged by the 
Massachusetts Treasury Insurance Le- 
gion at New England Mutual Hall on 
Tuesday, May 22, formally to open the 
insurance section of the Seventh War 
Loan Drive. George Willard Smith, TIL 
chairman, called on the hundreds of in- 
surance employes and executives crowd- 
ing the hall to go all out in an effort 
to exceed the Massachusetts insurance 
quota of $14,450,000. 





SEATTLE ASSISTANT MANAGER 
Occidental Life of California an- 
nounces the appointment of John W. 
Jennings as assistant manager of the 
Seattle branch office. Native of Seattle 
and graduate of University of Washing- 
ton in 1930, he engaged in sales work 
in the Puget Sound area before enter- 
ing the life insurance business in 1938 
as an agent for Metropolitan Life. He 
qualified for the Washington Quarter 


Million Round Table in 1943 and 1944. 





Brokerage Supervisor Wanted 


Live successful Midtown 
agency has opening for good 
man. Pleasant surroundings. 
Box 1585, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 41 Maiden Lane, New 
York 7, N. Y. 











MADE ASSISTANT MANAGER 

Frank G. Lundblad, Des Moines, has 
been promoted to the newly-created po- 
sition of assistant manager of the Des 
Moines agency of Mutual Life of New 
York, it was announced by Thomas B. 
Read, 
ganizer, he will supervise the company’s 
field organization in northwestern Iowa. 


manager. Formerly agency or- 


JAMES P. RILEY DEAD 
James P. Riley, agent, The 
Prudential, Cleveland, died recently at 
his home at age 51. He is survived by 
his wife, Mrs. Audrey Riley; his son, 
James L.; a sister, Mrs. Martina Riley 
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An 18-year-old sailor, home on 
his first leave from the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station, lost no 
time in taking his best girl out for 
a ride in the family car. Coming 
down the road at high speed he 
crashed into a cattle truck, fatally 
injuring his companion and in- 
stantly killing himself. He was 
buried with military honors, the 
largest funeral his home town had 
ever known. 


Six years before, that young 
sailor (then a boy of 12) had re- 
ceived his first life insurance policy, 
a gift from his father—$1,000 in 
the Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines. 


Six months before, that young 
sailor had taken out his first life in- 
surance policy himself—$3,000 in 
the Bankers Life Company of Des 
Mbines. 


Paging through his policyholder 
cards, the agent who had written 
the first application decided that 
the young man must be about ready 
to enter military service and called 
upon him. By then, the young man 
was a wage earner, convinced of 
the value and necessity of insur- 
ance. He decided to take out 
$5,000. 


His father considered this too 
much for so young a person and 
recommended the amount be cut to 
$3,000. This was done and the 
policy written with War Clause. 
One annual premium had been paid 
before the fatal accident. 


Upon those two policies, with 
combined face value of $4,000, the 
Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines has promptly paid the 
father (beneficiary thereunder). 


“The Bankers Life salesman who 
wrote both these policies should find 
it a source of great satisfaction to 
know that through his efforts this 
death will not be the burden to 
these grief-stricken parents that it 
might have been had he failed to 
make that call last summer.” 


So comments the Agency Man- 
ager of the Bankers Life Agency 
whose salesman, keeping track of his 
policyholders and presumable mili- 
tary service, contacted the young 
man and thereby gave to his family 
seven times the protection they 
otherwise would have had. 


Never was there a time when the 
responsibilities and obligations of 
the life insurance salesman were so 
great as today. 


——o0-——_—— 
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Agents’ Outlook Viewed 


By Wm. Dunsmore 


In discussing “Tomorrow’s Agent” be- 
fore the Life Managers Association of 
Greater New York Tuesday, William J. 
Dunsmore, Equitable Society, contrasted 
conditions confronting an agent entering 
the business in earlier periods with that 
of today. Either fifty or twenty-five 
years ago it was easy for a successful 
producer to achieve a good income and 


build a substantial estate. Then came a 
period about fifteen years ago when re- 
cruiting almost disappeared in the New 
York Metropolitan area. 

“Among the hazards then,” said Mr. 
Dunsmore, were the higher living cost 
for the new recruit, higher taxes and 
higher cost of doing business without the 
advantage of a rapidly expanding mar- 
ket such as existed between 1920 and 
1930. 

“The new agent is now offered a salary 
with a modification of the original con- 
tract against reasonable and increasing 
production and is guaranteed an income 
over two years. These arrangements 
have been very scientifically thought out 
to eliminate the agent getting into debt 
and have added to it a contract which 
would pay a little higher commission for 
a little higher than average quality job, 
plus a bonus. 

“Most companies have the salaries 
worked out so that a top man gets a 
salary of around $150 a month, plus some 
commissions. This has been quite effec- 
tive throughout the country in the 
smaller size cities. A few of the com- 
panies have gone as high as $350 
a month salary and two or three of the 


larger companies have seriously consid- 
ered this high figure. 

“Without too much study, I believe we 
can agree that a small salary with some 
commission has not been very attractive, 
possibly largely due to inflation income 
in ordinary jobs; for instance, in country 
clubs where they pay $200 a month and 
board for a dish-washer. Other evidence 
of the difficulty in getting men started 
is indicated in a survey made by the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
in 1937, based on 818 agents hired by 
eight medium sized companies. The sur- 
vey, which is titled “What Happens 
When You Hire 100 Full-Time Agents” 
shows that at the end of two years only 
27 are left, and only five pay for as much 
as $100,000 in their first and second 
years. The average annual production of 
the 27 agents who remain is $56,000 
which, translated into earnings at the 
rate of $12 per $1,000, means $672 a year, 
or $56 a month. A sample year’s produc- 
tion during the third to fifth contract 
years of a group of full-time agents from 
different companies shows that 73 per- 
cent pay for less than $100,000. A simi- 
lar survey made at about the same time 
among downtown managers and gen- 
eral agents agreed with this picture ex- 
cept where men had had previous life 
insurance experience. 

“Many people who have expanded their 
organizations other than by absorbing 
experienced men from other agencies 
have done so thorough contracting with 
general brokers who, like a life insur- 
ance man, felt the financial pinch and 
were looking for additional income. These 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Harry Krueger Talk 
(Continued from Page 9) 


by many that the contributory plan will 
be more and more difficult for corpora 
tions to adopt, because there are already 
so many deductions from the weekl; 
paycheck of the worker. Three or fou: 
years ago 90% of all plans were con- 
tributory. 

“The insurance companies are adopt- 
ing an attitude of caution with regari 
to the Group annuity business. One 
large insurance company, formerly very 
active in the field, has discontinued th 
issuance of Group annuity plans. An- 
other large company also formerly very 
active, restricts its Group annuity plans 
to those corporations which have pre- 
viously, installed a Group insurance plan 
with that insurance company. Obviously, 
problems of administration, the uncer- 
tain times, and more particularly the 
investment situation, causes this presen! 
note of caution.” 

Use of Group Permanent Plan 

Discussing tendencies in the form of 
the benefit plans, Mr. Krueger said: 
“While there are, of course, a great 
many advantages known to you of th 
application of the individual contract 
to a Pension trust, yet there are dis- 
advantages, too. In an effort to retain 
the advantages of the individual con- 
tract and to eliminate some of the dis- 
advantages, there was underwritten in 
1942 the first so-called Group permanent 
plan. These were designed to meet the 
need for permanent forms of insurance 
under Group contracts. Since their ad- 
vent in 1942, they have achieved con- 
siderable popularity in certain quarters. 
Ease of underwriting and certain ad- 
vantages of individual policies written 
under Pension trusts cause many to 
believe this type of coverage is the an- 
swer for the Pension trust prospect. 
These Group permanent plans embrace 
Group Ordinary life, Group limited pay- 
ment life and Group endowment plans. 
An outstanding authority on this type 
oi business feels that the trend today 
is toward the Group Ordinary life con- 
tract. He estimates that at the present 
time there is $250,000,000 to $300,000,000 
of Group permanent insurance in force. 
It is perhaps too early to discern any 
definite trend in the direction of the 
Group permanent plan. 
plans are in force in enough companies 
to be able to tell yet whether this mar- 
riage of the Group plan and the indi- 
vidual contract idea will be successful. 
The honeymoon isn’t over yet. 

“Some companies in an attempt to 
meet the demand of the prospective 
purchaser for greater flexibility and 
probably in an attempt to relieve them- 
selves of current investment headaches, 
have advocated the application of Ordi- 
nary life policies to Pension plans under 
an arrangement whereby the difference 
between the Ordinary life premium and 
the premium for a retirement endow- 
ment contract is set aside in a separate 
fund for subsequent conversion of the 
Ordinary life contracts to retirement 
endowment contracts. This, too, has 
appeal, and unquestionably, has applica- 
tion to certain circumstances. More than 
anything else, however, it seems to em- 
phasize the fact that aside from the area 
of Group annuities, life insurance com- 
panies still seek an ideal answer to the 
problem of underwriting employe bene- 
fit plans which involve life contingencies. 
Whether or not the individual contrac: 
is the ideal answer has probably not ye‘ 
been determined. If the individual con- 
tract is not the answer, then perhap; 
the modification of it through the Grou) 
permanent plan is merely building upon 
a false premise. 

“I mentioned that only thirty-six out 
of ninety-three companies reporting to 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau wrote Pension trusts in 1944. Th's 
is significant. These ninety-three com 
panies wrote 80% of the Ordinary busi- 
ness written in 1944, yet little more 
than one-third of them wrote Pension 
trust business. This certainly indicates 
the uncertainty of life insurance com- 
panies in connection with the whoie 
subject of Pension trusts.” 
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The management techniques 
were apeeiate twenty- inset years 


today’s increased Sivas ot more intri- 
cate problems, said E. L. G. Zalinski, 
agency director, New York Life branch, 
60 East 42nd Street, New York, address- 
ing the Life Managers Association meet- 
ing Tuesday. Greater management spe- 
cialization is undoubtedly part of the 
answer, he said, speaking to the subject 
of “The Agent of Tomorrow.” 

Citing the unsatisfactory results in the 
past in developing successful agents, Mr. 
Zalinski said there were six important 
areas in the process of establishing a 
successful agent, poor execution in any 
one of them being enough to result in 
failure. These are, prospecting, selection, 
selling the job, training, financing and 
supervision. 

As to manpower outlook, he stated 
that while the number of agents under 
contract has declined by 38.6% in the 
past ten years, the volume of new sales 
per agent has climbed to 190.7% of 1924 
level. Today almost double the 1934 
volume of business is being done with 
61% of the agents and the average agent 
is making almost twice as much money 
as ten years ago. Put another way, only 
two out of every three men in the busi- 
ness six years ago are still under con- 
tract; part time contracts have decreased 
by 1/5 and brokerage+contracts have in- 
creased by the same amount. 

In 1939 the rate of induction for Ordi- 
nary companies was 33% as compared 
with a termination rate of 36%—a net 





Agents’ Outlook Viewed 


(Continued from Page 12) 


brokers have an assured income, have 
plenty of contacts, have some apprecia- 
tion of the value of life insurance and 
in many instances have been ideal new 
agents. These facts to my mind prove 
that we have to seek a man who is very 
unusual, who has all the qualities of a 
successful Life Insurance man, who will 
make at least $3,000 or $4,000 his second 
year in the business and who in five 
years will earn $5,000 to $10,000. The 
Industrial Companies seem to have an 
edge on Ordinary Companies in hiring 
very moderate producers because of their 
$40 to $80 weekly subsidy for collection 
services in Industrial sales. 

“If we are going to attract men into 
this business to raise the average fam- 
ily’s insurance from $4,200 up to $10,000 
we have to do a lot more for the men 
who are now in the business in the way 
of increasing their prestige and their in- 
come and setting them up as models of 
some success and importance in their 
communities, 

“Someone has suggested that a com- 
pensation schedule be used similar to that 
which is paid by some Canadian Com- 
panies—60% first year; 15%; 10% and 
practically twelve renewals of 5%, plus 
a pension. This may be the necessary 
cost of the increased service rendered in 
selling life insurance today and the in- 
creased cost of doing business and of 
living. Of course, most general agents 
would not be in favor of this until there 
was a change in the New York State 
Law because they realize that any in- 
crease would be largely taken out of 
their commission.” 





Red Cross N. Y. Contribution 

The life insurance companies and 
agencies located on Manhattan Island 
contributed $555,551 to the Red Cross 
1945 War Fund. Amount contributed by 
the agencies shows an increase over last 
vear of 33%. This does not include con- 
tributions from employes of home of- 
fice. Alexander E. Patterson is chair- 
man of life insurance group. 





Zalinski Cites New Agent Problems 


loss in contracts of 3%. Although the in- 
duction rate dropped to 21% in 1944 the 
termination rate dropped even lower to 
20%—a net gain in contracts of 1%. 

“It is gratifying to see that high turn- 
over, which is a very real cause of poor 
service to the public, is being corrected,” 
said Mr. Zalinski. “Our jobs is to make 
certain that this is not a temporary situa- 
tion imposed by wartime conditions.” 

Referring to a recent study, Mr. Zalin- 
ski said that fifty-eight recruits were be- 
ing inducted last year for every hundred 
hired in 1941 but the fifty-eight were 
producing 6% more volume than the 100 
new men in 1941. 
panies the average 1944 recruit produced 
at an annual rate of just under $100,000. 

“Several principles for postwar opera- 
tion can be drawn from these figures,” 
said Mr. Zalinski. “Keep terminations 
at their present low level by preserving 
qualified agents. If necessary retrain 
them, but above all give them sufficient 
help and encouragement to make them 
satisfied members of your agency. We 
are certainly in need of new blood if our 
business is to enjoy continued growth 
and prosperity.’ 


In thirty-seven com- 
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C. L. McMillen on Managers 
And G. A.’s Compensation 


Speaking before the Life Managers 
Association on Tuesday in New York, 
Clifford L. McMillen, general agent 


Northwestern Mutual Life, gave a 
thoughtful talk on the outlook for 
changes in compensation of general 
agents and managers. He believes that 
changes in the compensation of agents 
will result in adjustments in general 
agents and managers basis of compen- 
sation. His talk will be given more fully 
in The Eastern Underwriter next week. 





MINNESOTA MUTUAL’S GAIN 

The Minnesota Mutual Life reports a 
gain of 86.1% in paid issues during April. 
For the year to date the company has 
a 514% increase in examined and a 
52.8%-gain in paid volume. Insurance in 
force now stands at $318,622,030. 
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DO YOU KNOW =: 


why brokers and surplus writers 
recommend the Berkshire ? 


For that client who 
requires additional 
protection during a 
specified period. 


Cc GOOD REASON—the Berkshire’s TERM to AGE 65 
Policy is one of the best buys today for the man who 
desires maximum “earning-period” protection at a minimum 


We accept brokerage and surplus business on this policy 
form. Minimum Amount: $5000. 


Disability Waiver and Double Indemnity benefits are avail- 
able on the Term to Age 65 Policy within the Company's 


Full details concerning the Berkshire’s Term to Age 65 
Policy will be gladly furnished you upon request, without 


Berkshire 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY SK AN 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 
MASSACHUSETTS 


* IF YOU ARE A FULL TIME AGENT OF ANY COMPANY, WE SOLICIT YOUR SURPLUS BUSINESS ONLY. * 
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Ass’t Actuary State Mutual 





WALTER I. WELLS 

State Mutual Life has announced the 
appointment of Walter I. Wells as an 
assistant actuary of the company. Since 
he spent his first two and a half years 
out of college in the actuarial depart- 
ment of the company before returning 
to college for further study the appoint- 
ment is something of a homecoming. 

Mr. Wells is an associate of the Actu- 
arial Society of America and an associ- 
ate of the Casualty Actuarial Society 
of America. He spent a number of years 
with the well-known consulting actuarial 
firm, Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan, of 
New York. More recently he has been 
with the Massachusetts Protective Asso- 
ciation and the Paul Revere Life, from 
which he resigned to join State Mutual. 


Sound Management Offsets 
Interference, Says Hull 


Sound management of the life insur- 
ance business will provide the best de- 
fense for any possible future attack on 
vthe industry, Roger Hull, vice president 
and manager of agencies of Mutual 
Life of New York, declared at the Life 
Managers Association meeting Tuesday. 

Mr. Hull asserted that if private com- 
pany executives provide management 
that cannot be surpassed, it will greatly 
lessen the possibility of Government 
control. 

He noted the healthy trend toward 
the creation of an atmosphere of sound 
management, and urged his listeners to 
cooperate to their utmost in working 
with their respective companies in car- 
rying on this good work. The general 
public, he indicated, has confidence in 
the administrative personnel of private 
companies, and this desirable condition 
should be continually improved. 


Pru. Juvenile in N. Y. State 


The Prudential’s field force in New 
York State has been informed that ef- 
fective immediately The Prudential will 
issue Juvenile Ordinary insurance up to 
$5,000 on one life at ages 5 to 9, as the 
result of the recent change in the New 
York insurance code. For the present 
these policies will be issued only in 
units of $1,000 ultimate amount. 
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THIS ISSUE IN TWO PARTS 

Part Il of this edition of The Eastern 
Underwriter is this paper’s annual sup- 
plement devoted to the advancement of 
production and 


casualty and surety 


salesmanship, with the added feature 
this year of a symposium on “What Is 
the Aviation Insurance Outlook ?” Also, 
the supplement contains the country- 
wide production results of the various 
companies, stock and mutual, licensed 
to do business in New York State. In 
addition, a line-by-line comparison of 
New York State premiums, losses and 
loss ratios is presented on the basis 
of premiums earned to losses incurred, 
Keynote of the edition is the prepa- 
ration now being made by companies 
and agencies for assisting the returning 
ervice men to reorient themselves to 


civilian business activity. 


IN CIVIL LIFE AGAIN 

Now that 2,000,000 men trom the 
armed services are being released as 
rapidly as possible the recruiting side 
of life insurance production looks more 
cheerful. An amazing feature has been 
that such a large volume of business 
has been done by so few agents during 
the war 

There is still a great dearth of man- 


power as it 1s proposed to maintain 


\rmy strength to about 6,900,000) in 
order to wage war upon Japan. At 
present time the Army’s strength is 


approximately &300,000. The point sys- 
tem has been set up to guide the mus- 
1,300,000 


men, or one-sixth of the Army’s present 


iering out of approximately 
strength. Of the remaining 700,000 men 

to reach the 2,000,000 total—the group 
will include all men over 42 who will 
not fall under the rating system but 
who may be released on their own ap- 
plication, and others to be released for 
special reasons, such as illness and 
disability 

INSURANCE MEETINGS IN A 

PRISON CAMP 

One of the most novel insurance 
groups in the world was the Insurance 
Institute in Oflag V. 
sisting of insurance men in that prison 


A., Germany, con- 


camp who formed the Institute in No- 
vember, 1943, at a meeting in the camp 


of those interested in insurance. Major 
loseph Liddle of Durban, South Africa, 
was elected president, and Captain P. 


B, Watson of A. W. Bain & Co., Ltd., 





London, was secretary. Thirty-three of- 
ficers joined the Institute on its forma- 
tion and they included men_ from 
Canada, England, South Africa and 
New Zealand. 

The camp could not keep the spirits 
cf these people down nor diminish their 
interest in insurance. Once a fortnight 
meetings were held—forty-four in all— 
and subjects discussed covered the en- 
tire range of insurance. There was even 
a series of three lectures on the British 
Government’s White Paper on Social 
Insurance. Available were fifty books on 
insurance and allied subjects. In Decem- 
ber, 1944, a class was held on commer- 
cial insurance. Officers when prisoners 
were liberated were Captain Watson, 
president, and Lt. L. G. Constable of 
the Yorkshire, secretary. 

WARNS AGAINST BUREAUCRACY 

The National 
has bought advertising space to warn 
the public about 
expansion of Government Social Secur- 


Physicians Committee 


dangers of over- 


ity. The committee is particularly stirred 
by proposals which have been advanced 
for the Government's providing full 
medical care and hospitalization for all 
Social Security beneficiaries and their 
dependents. Authority would be given 
a single governmental official to hire 
doctors and establish rates of pay; to 
control and operate hospitals and to dis- 
pense medical care to the people. John 
M. Pratt for the committee says: 

Some people believe that in bureauc- 
racy’s vast pool of master minds, there 
are individuals fully qualified to tell far- 
mers what and how much they can sow 
and when and how to reap; other indi- 
viduals competent to tell the oil wild- 
catter the size of the pipe and depth to 
which he is permitted to drill; and yet 
others with capacity to tell the newspa- 
per editor what he can print and how he 
shall treat and headline his dispatches. 
It may be true. 

No sane person can believe that any 
bureaucrat can direct the rendering of 
medical care without actual suicidal de- 
terioration in the quality and effective- 
ness of the service that is provided. It 
is the ult'mate in absurdities. The people 
should be told the facts. Editors should 
tell them. 


Second Lieutenant John E. Callaghan 
on military leave from the Troy, N. Y., 
district agency of John Hancock, has 
been awarded the Silver Star for gal- 
lantry in action while leading an infan- 
try attack on an enemy-held hill under 
terrific artillery barrage that wounded 
all but eleven men driving the enemy 
off and gaining the objective. 











Planning for Commissioners’ St. Paul Meeting 



























































Shown. above is the general committee in charge of arrangements for the 76th 
annual meeting of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners, to be held 
at St. Paul, June 4-7. 

Left to right—George W. Wells, Jr., Northwestern National Life, registration; 
A. B. Jackson, St. Paul Fire & Marine, finances; Harold J. Cummings, Minnesota 
Mutual Life, chairman; Henry Guthunz, Jr., Anchor Casualty, entertainment ; 


Hjalmar Hjermstad, Citizens Fund Mutual Fire, transportation. H. 


P. Skoglund, 


North American Life & Casualty, publicity, was not present when the picture was 


taken. 





Captain Clifford W. Michel, who is a 
director in the New Amsterdam Casu- 
alty, is retiring from the New York 
Stock Exchange firm of J. S. Bache & 
Co., and will join the New York Stock 
Exchange firm of Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co. Capt. Michel also holds post of 
president of Sigma Mines, Quebec, and 
is vice president of Tennessee Corp. He 
is a director, too, in Motor Products 
Corp., Julius Kayser & Co. and Ameri- 
can Indemnity. 

xk * x 

S. Gray Tracy, special agent in Con- 
necticut and western Massachusetts, 
completed thirty years of service with 
the Connecticut Fire on May 17. In 
May, 1915, he was employed by the 
company in the accounting department 
and was transferred to the Eastern un- 
derwriting department in 1919. He was 
appointed special agent in 1936. Mr. 
Tracy is past president of the Con- 
necticut Field Club. 

x * * 

Capt. Richard J. Goodrich, recently 
returned from Australia and New Guinea 
where he served as an artillery officer 
with the 32nd Division, is néw associated 
with his father, S. Carlisle Goodrich, in 
the insurance and real estate office of 
Chas. T. Goodrich & Son in Newburgh, 
N. Y. For several years prior to enter- 
ing the Army Captain Goodrich was 
associated with an insurance company 
and traveled in New England and the 
Middle West. He is a graduate of Yale 
University. 

* * x 

Captain Robert T. Rawley, former 
manager of the New Amsterdam Cas- 
valty’s New England casualty depart- 
ment, is now in China after a brief stay 
in India. His duties are at U. S. head- 
quarters in the China theatre. 

ze oe 

Irving H. Worth, newly-elected presi- 
dent of the Bay State Club, is Massa- 
chusetts state agent of Liverpool & 
London & Globe. Born in New York, 
and a graduate of Dartmouth he has 
spent his entire business career with 
Royal-Liverpool Groups. 

* * x 


Foster Vineyard, Actna Life, Little 
kock, was elected president of the 1945 
Greater Little Rock Community Chest 
and Council at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors. 


Brig. General George Olmsted, board 
chairman and vice president of Hawkeye 
Casualty of Des Moines, who has spent 
the past three months in Chungking, 
China, on the staff of Lieut. General 
A. C. Wedemeyer, U. S. Commander in 
the Chinese theater, is home on a short 
visit. He is in charge of economic and 
political warfare problems in Chungking, 
and has been dealing with the Chinese 
underground on such matters as resist- 
ance and return of American flyers lost 
in Japanese areas. When interviewed 
in Des Moines, he said the death of 
President Roosevelt caused great concern 
among Chinese leaders who could not 
understand why this country did not 
have a revolution. 

x * x 


Thomas G, Linnell, of Minneapolis, 
most loyal grand gander of Blue Goose, 
has been on a week’s speaking tour to 
the Illinois pond at Chicago, the St. 
Louis pond, Texas pond at Dallas, 
southern Texas pond at Houston, Alamo 
pond at San Antonio, Oklahoma pond at 
Oklahoma City and Heart of America 
pond at Kansas City. 

x ok Ok 


Byron K. Elliott, vice president and 
general counsel, John Hancock Mutual 
Life, is a member of the board of di- 
rectors of Indiana University Founda- 
tion which has announced the establish- 
ment of the Ernie Pyle Memorial Fund 
which will provide scholarships for 
journalism students as a living memorial 
to the late war correspondent. Pyle 
was killed in the Pacific. 


* * x 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, president, Bank- 
ers National Life Insurance Co., Mont- 
clair, was recently elected president of 
the Montclair Rotary Club. Mr. Louns- 
bury has been serving as vice president 
of the Rotary Club during the past year 
and will take over his new duties at the 
annual induction of officers in July. 


* * * 


Timothy D. Heenan, district manager 
for John Hancock at Hempstead, L. I., 
drew quite a lot of publicity in his home 
town paper, the Hempstead Sentinel re- 
cently, being mentioned in four differ- 
ent stories and an editorial. He was in 
the news as co-chairman of the Red 
Cross drive, a member of the Catholic 
Charities drive, was a speaker before the 
Lions Club and the Boy Scouts. 
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Ad Conference Issues Personalities 
Bulletin in Lieu of Spring Meeting 
The Insurance Advertising Conference 

regretfully passed up its spring meeting 

this year, hopefully waiting until after 
victory when “there will be other springs 
and new hope and new enthusiasm for 
what IAC is trying to accomplish.” But 
in place of the meeting an enlarged edi- 
tion of the IAC Bulletin has been dis- 
tributed to the members which is one 
of the best personalities issues I have 
received in many a day. It starts off: 

“If we had a spring meeting we would 

want to see these members as they ar- 

rive in the lobby of the Roosevelt (or 
should it be the Waldorf-Astoria since 
this is an imaginary affair?)”: 

John Ashmead! How are you, John? 
Congratulations upon your election as 
assistant secretary of the Phoenix. We 
remember when you designed the Ash- 
mead Verticle Paper Making Machine 
“down in Maine,” that we IAC members 
predicted a great future for you. It’s 
nice to know your officers have recog- 
nized what we knew all along. 

Harold Philips. Welcome back, you 
old country editor! So you sold the 
paper? Couldn’t take the quiet of High 
Bridge after the rough and tumble of 
the Casualty & Surety Executives Asso- 
ciation, Glad to see you heading the 
new team. Philips, Burt and Wolfe is 
the strongest line-up we’ve seen in a long 
time. A pennant winning group of IAC 
members, if we ever saw one! 

Stanley Withe. Boy, how you hold up 
after twenty-five years at Aetna Life! 
Stamina and endurance, we calls it. 
Thanks for the photograph, Stan, of the 
celebration in your department on April. 
Was that box really 100 pounds of salted 
peanuts, or did Fred Bright leave you 
his old address books when he emigrated 
to Princeton Film Center? Was it Paul 
Cullen who promoted you from “one of 
the first presidents of IAC” to “the 
first,” or did an editor’s pencil slip? 
Anyways, it’s nice that you were a found- 
ing father of IAC because it needs a 
firm foundation and, if you ll pardon the 
expression, you've got it! 

Jarvis Mason! We've been reading 
your article in the American Agency 
sulletin. Agents could take a lot more 
sound advice like “You Have to Carry 
the Ball!” in the April 13 issue. 

George Malcolm-Smith! Hya, Hyphen! 
Are you here to give that old speil about 
the claims that pass in the night, or to 
play a jazz record concert? We respect 
vou, sir, since reading in Variety that 
the latest successor to “Oklahoma” is to 
be based upon your saga of a Hartford 
actuary, “Slightly Perfect.” Two seats 
on the aisle, please, and how about a 
dress rehearsal for the IAC? 

Pe snappy salute to Lt. Col. Raymond 

Dreher, our most prolific advertising 
ae writer, who rang the bell again 
with “Welcome Them Back as Men 
Bearing Gifts,” a sermon that should be 
heeded. How much does Advertising & 
Selling pay for stuff like that? What- 
ever it is; it’s not enough to pay your 

















expenses for the leg work you did to get 
a story like that! 

Ed Sterns. Thanks for furnishing 
enough copies of “A Few Facts About 
the Travelers” to enclose with the IAC 
Bulletin. 

Newt. Hawley. “Hold her, Newt!” 
There’s an embargo on freight, but 
thanks anyway for all the swell envelope 
enclosures and the folder “Fifteen Good 
Reasons for Owning the Personal Prop- 
erty Floater” for enclosure with the IAC 
Bulletin. 

Arthur Joyce. Glad to see you up and 
around, We hear you walked from the 
operating room after that abominable 
abdominal operation. 

Hal Graham. What did the secretary 
tell you to report? Two new members. 
What, only two? Who are they? Glad 
to meet you, W. C. Rhoades! Why, 
W oody, how can you be a new member? 
You've been aged in the IAC wood ever 
since the Marine Office of America days. 
Oh, you’re with Alley & Richards now! 
Who are they? You say they’ve got the 
Insurance Co. of North America account. 
Hmmm, must be okeh then! 

Pleased to meet you, John G. Schnei- 
der of Newell-Emmet Co. Welcome to 
the IAC. We've had several speakers 
from your agency and found them mighty 
interesting. 

And Charlie Freeman! All you have 
to do te get your name in the paper is 
spend “a few days in New York.” You 
were seen doing a good rumba job in 
the Plaza’s Persian Room, and our re- 
porter heard that you enjoyed “The 
Voice of the Turtle.” Well, of course 
that is an event for a Springfielder 

James F. White. Glad to see you fill- 
ing Dave Gibson’s shoes so capably. Will 
Dave be here? Why, hello, Dave! You 
are going to represent J. M. Mathes 
Co. at the Conference meetings: that 
won’t make you eligible for the’ presi- 
dency, but then you’ve been president 
of the IAC! 

Arthur Reddall, you old secretary- 
treasurer, you! Imagine retiring at your 
age! What’s that—forty-five and a half 
years with Equitable Society? Well, 
what do you know? You've earned re- 
tirement and we hope you'll be very 
happy. What do you hear from Arthur 
Fisk ! 

Don Clark—it wouldn’t be a spring 
meeting without you, Don. What did 
you say? You're on --our usual trek to 
all the Eastern insurance centers? We'll 
be seeing you then. 

Roger Williams Budlong. Welcome. 
sudlong time no see! We hear your 
have changed the name of your paper 
to the Insurance Broker and Buver. 
Swell idea! The buyer of insurance 
should be heard from! When the seller 
and the buyer of insurance learn to talk 
the same language, a better understand- 
ing is bound to result. 

* * * 


Noves Names Personal Representative 


Thomas P. Smith, until recently Deputy 
Comptroller of New York, has been named 
by Charles F. Noyes, New York real es- 


tate man, as his personal representative. 
His duties will be concerned entirely with 


the personal affairs of Mr. Noyes and 
no way with the Noyes organization, Mr. 
Smith has been associated with municipal 
finance and civic affairs for thirty-six 
years and in accountancy and municipal 
finance is rated as an authority. 

Mr. Noyes has for years been one of the 
leading real estate men of Greater New 
York. His organization has figured in 
many real estate transactions in which in- 
surance companies are involved and has 
the management of a number of insurance 
buildings. 

* * * 
Roger Kenney 

I have been asked for some facts about 
the career and background of Roger Ken- 
ney, stormy petrel writer on the staff of 
United States 
every week in Boston. 

Mr. Kenney is a graduate of Harvard 
University, where he majored in history, 
government and economics. In addition, 
he took courses in English literature, com- 
position and public speaking. 

When the First World War started he 
was in his senior year at Harvard and 
joined the Navy. However, he took his 
final examination and got an A.B. degree. 

Kenney entered the Navy as a seaman, 
fourth class, In January, 1918, he was 
commissioned an ensign and was assigned 
to U.S.S. Maine, a battleship, — then 
to U.S.S. Frederick, a cruiser. He left 
the Navy when the war ended, but con- 
tinued in USNR until 1925. 

In November, 1920, he joined the staff 
of Frank P. Bennett & Co., publishers of 
United States Investor, his first assign- 
ment being to cover the insurance district 
of Hartford, particular coverage being on 
insurance stocks, That was the start of 
the department he runs in United States 
Investor, “Keeping Up to Date on Insur- 
ance.” He also conducts the insurance 
inquiry section of the paper. He has four 
children—Dan, 18, in the Navy; Dick, 16, 
freshman at Holy Cross; Justine, 15, stu- 
dent of Jean D’Are Academy, Milton, 
Mass., and Peter, 11, grammar school. 

The United States Investor was founded 
bv the late Frank P, Bennett, Sr. Present 
editor is Frank P. Bennett, Jr. The father, 
from a Maine family, settled in Boston 
when a boy and eventually became man- 
aging editor of the old Boston Advertiser, 
then a conservative business sheet and now 
only a memory. Present Boston Adver- 
tiser, a tabloid, is a Hearst publication 
and had no relationship with the old paper 
of that name. In 1885 Bennett, Sr., found- 
ed the American Wool and Cotton Re- 
porter, and in 1888 founded the United 
States Investor. Today both publications 
are published by Frank P. Bennett & Co. 
Both of the Bennetts served in the legis- 
lature and were Republicans. Frank P. 
Bennett. IJr., is a graduate of Harvard, 
class of 1900. 


Investor, which is issued 


* * * 
Letter From the Maquis Intelligence 

Since the surrender of the Germans many 
interesting letters have been received in 
New York from persons who had relations 
with the French underground, the Maquis. 
One such letter I have seen was written 
by Captain Andre Ullmann, who in civilian 
life was with the Paramount Pictures in 
Paris and was addressed to Sally Healy of 
Surrogate’s Court, County of Kings 
(Brooklyn). He was in the Free French 
Intelligence. 

Captain Ullmann began his liaison with 
the Maquis when he was asked to do so 
by the representative of the Algiers Gov- 
ernment on the Riviera and joined the 
forces of General de Gaulle and General 
Giraud in Algiers. 

After some days’ tramping about the 
Pyrenees he joined the Resistance, linking 
up with the Maquis of Dordogne, where 
he had many personal relations because his 
wife’s relatives came from this French de- 
partment. He settled close to a small 
village in an isolated farm about fifteen 
miles north of Perigue UX. 

“From that time’ on,” he wrote, “I 
worked almost day and night to maintain 
liaison with London regarding the para- 
chuting of arms to the local Maquis and 
also organizing groups of armed men for 
purpose of sabotaging the railways and de- 
stroying lines of communication of the en- 


emy. This was in preparation for the time 
of Allied disembarkment in France. All 
of the summer of 1943 I was occupied 
with liaison back to the Riviere, Marseilles 
and Lyons. In October I was designated 
to maintain liaison with the Paris offices 
of the Intelligence Service which was pro- 
viding us with arms, and then I was busy 
in the country between Paris and Dordogne. 

“It is impossible to describe the terrible 
days which we lived in of Devcon or to 
picture the cruelty of the Germans when 
they captured members of the Madquis. 
Cutting of throats was commonplace. 
Houses in villages where Maquis were sus- 
pected of living were pilfered, burned and 
occupants killed after torture. 

“When we visited Paris we had an ar- 
rangement by which we could join our 
London correspondents, which was to go 
to a different cafe in a different quarter 
of the city each day of the week. The 
meetings would be at 10 o'clock in the 
morning and at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Arriving at the cafe we would wait until 
a young man would walk into the cafe 
with Nazi papers under his arm. We 
would follow him to the street and ask, ‘Are 
you coming from Bordeaux?’ If he would 
answer ‘Yes’ we would then discuss mat- 
ters with him and ask for a rendezvous 
with our chief in Paris. This system 
worked well for months, but finally it was 
discovered and we had to leave Paris as I 
had been denounced as a de Gaullist. 

Sabotaging of railway lines by our men 
in the Dordogne vicinity caused great ha- 
voc in the enemy’s communications system, 
and for a time they could not run a train. 
We also put the roads in such a condition 
that they could not be used by the Germans’ 
famous Panzer division, Des Reich, which 
kept it from reaching the north. 

“Next we started organizing military 
groups, companies, battalions and_ regi- 
ments. We also were able to use the 
arms, trucks, rolling kitchens, explosives 
and other equipment and ammunition which 
had been hidden in the woods, sometimes 
for a couple of years. The gendarmes 
joined us with all of their material. We 
requisitioned trucks and motor cars when 
found and all the people in the Perigueux 
country were helpful. We were not short 
of manpower as we had to refuse three- 
quarters of those who presented themselves 
because of difficulty of arming and feeding 
them. Headquarters were always in the 
woods, 

“However, Perigueux was finally taken 
by our men. I immediately took charge 
of the Intelligence Service of 4,000 men 
and received orders to direct military op- 
erations. Those we were attacking were 
Germans coming from the Pyrenees, Tou- 
louse and Bordeaux in bar to join more 
northern forces of the German army. We 
also began to attack Italians, and from 
both Germans and Italians captured we 
added to our supply of guns and trucks, 
capturing what gasoline or oil we needed. 
In one single fight we killed 192 Germans ” 
without loss of a single life.” 

er ke 


Alden Evans Dies 


Alden Evans, 50, Fort Worth, Texas, 
past president of the Fort Worth In- 
surance Underwriters Association, and 
immediate past president Texas Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, and im- 
mediate past national director from 
Texas for the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, died May 14 after a 
long illness. Mr. Evans was a member 
of the public relations committee of the 
NAIA at the time of his death and in 
spite of physical handicaps and disease 
continued his local, state and national 
association work up until a few months 
ago. He was a graduate of Texas Chris- 
tian University, Fort Worth, where he 
won the annual oratorial reward and 
was editor of the college paper. He was 
reporter and copy reader for the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, city editor of the 
El Paso Herald and El Paso Times and 
Tuscon, N. M., Daily Star before enter- 
ing the insurance business eighteen 
years ago with his father-in-law, the 
late Floyd McChesney. On Mr. Mc- 
Chesnev’s death, Mr. Evans became a 
partner with Chris Hill and continued 
the Fort Worth local agency of Mc- 
Chesney-Hill & Co. He was a veteran 
of World War I. 
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Automobile Ass’n Elects 
J. V. Herd as President 


EWING AGAIN VICE PRESIDENT 





Herd Succeeds Duxbury as Head; Re- 
gional and Directors-at-Large 
Elected at Annual Meeting 

John Victor Herd, vice president of 
the America Fore Group, was elected 
president of the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association at the annual 
meeting in New York City on Wednes- 
day. He succeeds George H. Duxbury, 
assistant United States manager of the 
North British Group, who served as 
president for two years. Esmond 





JOHN VICTOR 


HERD 


Ewing, vice president of the Travelers 

Fire, continues as vice president and 
Laurence E. Falls, vice president of the 
American of Newark, was elected treas- 
urer, 

In addition to the officers six direc- 
tors at large were elected. Those whose 
terms expire in 1946 are J. F. Gilliams, 
Camden Fire, and T. L. Smith, Insur- 
ance Company of North America. Those 
whose terms expire in 1947 are James 
F. Crafts, Fireman’s Fund; L. L. Lukes, 
Motors Insurance Corp.; John A. North, 
Phoenix of Hartford, and Mr. Dux- 
bury. Regional directors were elected 
as follows: East, P. J. Priore, Sun, New 
York; South, E. M. Ransom, Commer- 
cial Union, Atlanta; Middle West, E. 
H. Forkel, National Fire, Chicago, and 
Pacific Coast, R. H. Griffith, Glens Falls. 
Hold-over directors at large are Walter 
F. Beyer, Home, and Arthur L. Polley, 
Hartford Fire. : 

Career of President Herd 

Mr. Herd, the new president, was 
born in Milwaukee and educated in the 
— schools there, at Kansas City and 

Louis and also at Columbia Univer- 
<n in New York. He started in insur- 
ance as an examiner in the head office 
of the American Central. In 1919 he 
joined the National Automobile Under- 
writers Conference at the New York 
office and a year later went with the 
Niagara Fire at the home office. In 
1920 he was made a special agent in 
Minnesota, with headquarters at Minne- 
apolis. For several years he traveled 
as fieldman in Western states. 

In 1928 Mr. Herd came to the home 
office in New York in an executive ca- 
pacity and remained with the Niagara 
(Continued on Page 25) 


Finance Company Buys 
Control of Stuyvesant 


F. R. WILLS Is N NEW PRESIDENT 





Frelinghuysen and His Son Retiring as 
President and Vice President 
Respectively 





J. S. Frelinghuysen, president of the 
Stuyvesant of New York, and F. R. 
Wills, president of the General Phoenix 
Corp. of Bethlehem, Pa., jointly an- 
nounce that General Phoenix Corp. has 
acquired ownership of the majority stock 
of The Stuyvesant and is making an 
offer to all stockholders to purchase the 
remainder of all outstanding stock at 
the same per share price paid to the 
majority stockholders. 

In making this announcement, Gen- 
eral Phoenix Corp. wishes to make clear 
that it is the expressed plan that the 
Stuyvesant will continue actively in the 
fire insurance field with offices remain- 
ing at 111 William Street, New York, 
where the company has been located for 
many years. Senator Frelinghuysen is 
retiring as president, as well as his son, 
Major J. S. Freylinghuysen, Jr., as vice 
president, and F. R. Wills is assuming 
the office of president with E. K. Scrib- 
ner as executive vice president and F. 
E. Moberg as secretary. The present 
board .of directors will continue for the 
most part, allowing for such changes as 
are required. 

Stuyvesant an Old Company 

The Stuyvesant, organized in 1850, is 
named after Peter Stuyvesant, first Gov- 
ernor of New Amsterdam, whose mem- 
ory is commemorated in various other 
ways throughout the greater New York 
area. 

The General Phoenix Corp. is a cor- 
poration specializing in automobile and 
other types of finance. In addition to 
its home office in Bethlehem, it main- 
tains executive office in New York City 
and operates through thirty branch 
offices embracing the eastern states area. 

Additional assets of the Stuyvesant at 
the close of 1944 amounted to $1,456,957 
with capital of $500,000 and net surplus 
of $465,408. Net premiums written last 
year totaled $268,000 or somewhat’ less 
than in 1943. 

The new president of the Stuyvesant, 
Mr. Wills, is also a vice president of the 
National Mutual assurance of Bethle- 
hem, an insurance company operating in 
Pennsylvania which writes fire and 
allied lines on an agency basis. Its pre- 
miums in 1944 were $163,000, against 
$536,000 in 1941 the last year new auto- 
mnobiles were sold. 












COLRIDGE NAIA SECRETARY 


Succeeds Judge Miller July 1; Has Been 
Some Years Executive Secretary 
of California Association 
Frank C. Colridge of Oakland, Calif., 
executive secretary for a number of 
years of the California Association of 
Insurance Agents, has been appointed 
secretary of the National Association, 





FRANK C. COLRIDGE 

to succeed Judge B. Miller, effective 
July 1. Prior to his connection with the 
California Association of Insurance 
Agents in 1929 Mr. Colridge had been 
director of real estate education at the 
University of Southern California and 
director of the California Real Estate 
Association since 1923. From 1919 to 
1923 he served as rehabilitation assistant 
for the United States Veterans Bureau 
in California. 

Mr. Colridge was born in Hartford, 
N. Y. He attended the Rutland, Vt., 
High School and graduated from Hamil- 
ton College at Clinton, N. Y. At the 
outbreak of World War I he enrolled in 
the first officers training camp estab- 
lished in 1917 and was commissioned a 
second lieutenant of infantry and sta- 
tioned in Texas. Later he was trans- 
ferred to the aviation section of the 
Signal Corps as gunnery officer. In this 
capacity he served at various fields in 
Texas and Georgia and after his dis- 
charge he settled in California. 

Mr. Miller has been secretary of the 
National Association since November 1, 
1942, and for several years prior thereto 
was assistant secretary. 





ROYAL NAMES DOREMUS & CO. 

The Royal-Liverpool Group has named 
Doremus & Co. of New York as adver- 
lising representatives. 
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Clark Views Post-War 
Problems of Insurance 


WARNS OF POOR LOSS RATIOS 





Western Bureau President Speaks of 
Commissions, Fire, Windstorm, Auto- 
mobile and Aviation Outlook 





Numerous difficulties facing insurance 
in the future were outlined by Herbert 
A. Clark, president and chairman of the 
Western Insurance Bureau at the an- 
nual meeting of the bureau in Chicago 
on May 17. Mr. Clark, who is also vice 
president and director of companies in 
the Loyalty Group and in charge of 
the Group’s Western department, be- 
lieves that fire insurance, extended cov- 
erage and windstorm, automobile and 
aviation insurance must be studied very 











Western Bureau Re-elects 


Clark and Other Officers 


The Western Insurance Bureau at its 
annual meeting in Chicago last week re- 
elected the following officers: President 
and chairman of the board, Herbert A. 
Clark, vice president of the Loyalty Group, 
Chicago; vice president, Charles D. James, 
president, Northwestern National, Milwau- 
kee; treasurer, W. S. Whitford, president, 
Millers National, Chicago, and secretary, 
Fred C, Schad. 

Re-elected to the board of directors were 
F. Glenn Breen, vice president, Standard 
of Trenton; Lloyd W. Brown, second 
vice president, Loyalty Group; J. C. Hie- 
stand, secretary, Ohio Farmers; C. J. 
Schrup, president, Dubuque Fire & Marine: 
E. E. Soenke, secretary, Security of Dav. 
enport, and Messrs. Clark, James and 
Whitford. 

Named on a committee to draft a testi- 
monial for William E. Wollaeger, presi- 
dent of the Concordia Fire and a director 
of the bureau, who recently retired from 
active business, were John R. Cooney, 
president of the Loyalty Group, and 
Messrs. James and Clark. 
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carefully by underwriters if experience 
later is to be placed upon a profitable 
basis. He opposes excess and contingent 
commissions. 

Mr. Clark, a veteran executive with 
a keen insight into the insurance busi- 
ness, fs not particularly optimistic about 
the future in the early days of the post- 
war period. He sees higher fire ratios 
this year and believes the experience 
may be even less favorable later when 
the full force of recent rate reductions 
is felt. He estimates that fire rate re- 
duction last year amounted in premium 
cuts to close to $40,000,000. Citing some 
effects of recent broadening of the 
dwelling house fire form without extra 
charge Mr. Clark said: 


Broadening of Dwelling Forms 


“The broadening of the dwelling and 
household effects form, while construc- 
tive in its conception, has unquestionably 
made its adverse contribution to this 
excessive loss ratio. Just how much of 
a factor it has been in that respect we 
have no way of knowing as we have no 
statistics by which this can be definitely 
determined, but that it is an important 
factor no one can deny. We all know 
by actual experience that in the case 
of fires in laundries, cleaning and dyeing 
places, storage warehouses and in fact 
in any establishment where property is 
left in the hands of a bailee, we have 
been suddenly apprized of coverage and 
liability theretofore entirely unknown to 
us. 

“As a concrete example, there was a 
very severe fire in a fur storage ware- 
house in a large mid-western city a 
short time ago, and many companies 
were called upon to pay substantial 
losses under the 10% off premises cov- 
erage of their policies, although certain 
companies had K.O.’d that particular 
warehouse as an undesirable risk. These 
losses invariably involve disputes as to 
contribution with marine policies, al- 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Frank A. Christensen 
Is Elected President 


SUCCEEDS JOHN M. THOMAS 





New Head Is Executive Vice President 
of America Fore Group; Has 
Received Many Honors 





Frank A. Christensen, executive vice 
president of the America Fore Group, was 
elected president of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters at the annual meeting 
yesterday at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York City. He succeeds John M. Thomas, 
president of the National Union Fire of 
Pittsburgh, who held the presidential office 
for two one year terms. For the last 
two years Mr. Christensen has served 
as vice president of the National Board 
and prior to that he was chairman of the 
executive committee. 

Mr. Christensen, one of the foremost 
figures in the fire and casualty insurance 
fields, has been active in National Board 
affairs for many years. He has served 
on the actuarial bureau and other com- 
mittees. Mr, Christensen also acts as ex- 
ecutive vice president of the War Damage 
Corporation, a post he has held since 
June, 1942, and he is a past president of 
the "Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives. With that association he has 
served on many important committees as 
representative of the Fidelity & Casualty. 


Joined America Fore in 1921 


Born in Greenwich, Conn., Mr. Chris- 
tensen spent his early years in Hartford. 
He joined the America Fore Group in 
a as special agent for the American 

Eagle Fire in Connecticut, then was trans- 
ferred to the home office as agency super- 
intendent for that company. 

In 1924 Mr. Christensen was elected as- 
sistant secretary of the America Fore 
Group and three years later was advanced 
to secretary. Later he became assistant 
to the president of the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty and the fire companies in the group. 
In 1932 he was elected vice president and 
in 1937, when changes were made in the 
executive establishment of the group, he 
became executive vice president, occupy- 
ing the position next to President Bernard 
M. Culver in authority 


Mr Christensen is a director of all the 
America Fore companies. He also has 


served as a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, and of the Acqui- 
sition Cost Conference, is a member of 
the Insurance Executives Association and 
treasurer of the National Automobile Un- 
derwriters Association. 


JOHN M. THOMAS 


President 


Public Relations Committee Sees 


Encouraging Progress During Year 


Encouraging progress was made during 
the last year in developing a more effec- 
tive approach to the public for the pur- 
pose of securing greater knowledge and 
understanding on its part of the fire in- 
surance business, Esmond Ewing, chair- 
man of the public relations committee, 
reported to the annual meeting of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters at 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York yes- 
terday morning. The work of the public 
relations committee carried on since 
May, 1944, fell generally into three chan- 
nels Mr. Ewing said. They are as fol- 
lows: 

“1. Activities relating to the continu- 
ing efforts of the board, particularly in 
the field of fire prevention, which have 
been steadily improved over the years. 

“2. New and enlarged activities under- 
taken in pursuance ot the more definite 
public: relations program adopted by the 
board a little more than a year ago. 

“3. Special information activities ne- 
cessitated by developments in the SEUA 
case and the legislation relating to it.” 


Commends Building Committee 

The public relations committee, Mr. 
Ewing continued, believes that the im- 
portance of this work of the board and 
its objectives are better realized among 
all elements of the business than hereto- 
fore, and that the organization of the 
business to try to attain them has been 
improved substantially. Commending a 
guiding committee, named last year, for 
assisting in handling the enlarged ac- 
tivities of the public relations depart- 
ment Mr. Ewing said: 

“The five members of the subcommit- 
tee have studied and reported on all new 
projects undertaken and contemplated, 
and have supervised the execution of 
adopted plans almost from day to day. 
They have worked effectively and un- 
selfishly with the staff and counsel in 
carrying out the policies of your com- 
mittee and their services should be ac- 
knowledged at least by specific mention 
in this report—Messrs. George H. Dux- 
bury, Chairman, Walter F. Beyer, Laur- 
ence E. Falls, J. Victor Herd and John 
A. North. 

“Important steps have been taken in 
the last year toward bringing about a 
better understanding of common prob- 
lems in public relations on the part of 
the officers and staffs, not only of the 





FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
Vice President 


companies but also of the various re- 
gional and other associations in the fire 
and property insurance business, includ- 
ing, of course, the insurance agents 
throughout the country. With this pur- 
pose in mind, your committee arranged 
a meeting with the respective managers 
and public relations committee chairmen 
of the regional associations, as a result 
of which, it is believed, there will be a 
desirable coordination of public relations 
activities, both in the development of 
useful ideas and in the dissemination of 
helpful information about our business. 

“In further implementation of the 
program adopted a year ago, your com- 
mittee also issued a call for an advisory 
committee for our staff of the National 
Board,” said Mr. Ewing. “It comprises 
the staff men responsible for public rela- 
tions, sales promotion, house publica- 
tions, advertising and publicity in about 
twenty-five member companies. This 
committee has proved to be very valua- 
ble in constructive suggestions and in co- 
operation in carrying out activities orig- 
inated by the board’s staff. Subcommit- 
tees to study various aspects of the 
board’s public relations work have been 
appointed and are diligently engaged in 
specific assignments. The members of 
this advisory committee have assisted in 
broadening the effective scope of our ac- 
tivities in many instances by coordinat- 
ing their own company advertising, pro- 
motional and public relations work with 
the over-all program in behalf of capital 
stock company insurance. 


Cooperation with Casualty Executives 
and Local Agents 


“Your committee also looks forward to 
closer collaboration on common _ prob- 
lems with the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, and discussions 
already have been initiated with this 
idea in mind. 

“We are encouraging every opportun- 
ity to work not only with the National 
Association of Insurance Agents but 
with the state and local agents’ organiza- 
tions, and those associations themselves 
are doing excellent work of their own. 
The agents’ public relations program, 
begun two years ago by the National 
Association of -Insurance Agents, has 
disclosed a sound foundation and has 
made auspicious progress. Valuable ma- 
terial has been made available to state 


Officers Who Presided at Waldorf-Astoria Gathering 


BERNARD M. CULVER 


Treasurer 


and local boards and individual agents, 
whose active interest and enthusiasm in- 
dicate the possibilities that may be de- 
veloped. 

“A record observance of Fire Preven- 
tion Week, despite the fact that it was 
the third under wartime conditions, was 
a gratifying indication of the place in 
public interest which this annuai one- 
week intensification of our continuous 
campaign for the protection of life and 
property has achieved. Requests for fire 
prevention instructive material were 
larger than ever before, and the number 
of organizations joining in the observ- 
ance exceeded that of previous years. 
There was also a high degree of co- 
operative effort on the part of local 
boards and agents, chambers of com- 
merce and fire departments. The assist- 
ance of the press and of radio was out- 
standing. 

Fire Prevention Education 

“Throughout the entire year, agents in 
all parts of the country did more than 
ever before in civic service in promoting 
safety campaigns and in local advertising 
in cooperation with the efforts of the 
National Board. Some of the evidences 
of their increasing interest in fire pre- 
vention activities appeared in the pro- 
motion of the use of our textbook ‘Fire 
Prevention Education’ in grammar and 
secondary schools. During the past year, 
two states—lIllinois and Florida—have 
joined Ohio in endorsing this book as 
the official textbook on fire prevention 
for use in their school systems. In- 
creased effectiveness of local board ac- 
tivities also appeared in the increased 
number of both newspapers and radio 
stations competing in the Gold Medal 
Awards competition. 

“To make more effective advertising 
and informational projects in behalf of 
capital stock company insurance, a new 
practice has been inaugurated which it 
is hoped will encourage closer tie-in of 
individual company public relations with 
the efforts of the National Board. Your 
committee has approved of specific 
themes to be developed month by 
month, all scheduled well in advance so 
that member companies and cooperating 
agencies will have notice of the subjects 
dealt with and their treatment suffi- 
ciently ahead of time to enable them, if 
they so desire, to integrate their indi- 
vidual advertising efforts with the over- 
all program. 

“In its advertising activities the board 
not only continued its publication adver- 
tising but also undertook as a new proj- 
ect a limited schedule of radio advertis- 
ing. It was your committee’s belief that 
the success of its publication advertising 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Services, Resources and Facilities 


Again Pledged to Govt. During War 


committee of the Na- 
Fire Underwriters pre- 
board’s annual meeting 
vesterday a_ resolution renewing the 
board’s pledge “to our Government of 
its services, resources and facilities along 
the lines it has been privileged continu- 
ously to furnish since 1940 to the end 
that a positive victory shall come on 
every battlefront and in every theater 
of war in which our forces are now 
engaged.” J. M. Haines, chairman of 
the committee and also United States 
manager and general attorney of the 
Phoenix-London Group, said in his 
report that “it has been our constant 
thought in these endeavors that we are 
a part of our Government and that what- 
ever work we could do on the home front 
it was our duty to perform it with all 
power at our command.” 

In reviewing the years of co-operation 
by the National Board with the Federal 
Government in the war program Mr. 
Haines said: 

“It is not possible to count in cost or 
in other ways the value of this service 
which the National Board per se and 
the various boards and bureaus through- 
out the country have rendered. In fact, 
it is not our desire to count the cost, 
but to have the satisfaction that we have 
given these services freely and to the 
best of our ability and we feel confident 
that the communications received are evi- 
dence that our work has been helpful 
and highly appreciated. 

“Tt is still too early to attempt to give 
a summary of the accomplishments, but 
it is gratifying to report that the fire 
protection programs of the Army and the 
Navy and Coast Guard have proved ef- 
fective. Serious losses have occurred, but 
when these losses are related to the 
large amount of essential war materials 
we find that the losses have been much 
less than might have been expected con- 
sidering the emergency 


The executive 
tional Board of 
sented to the 


nature of the 


operations, the highly flammable type 
of construction which was necessary dur- 
ing this emergency and the 
which have confronted those concerned 
with this program in securing normal 
fire protection. 

“We may properly be pleased that our 
business was in a position to make avail- 
able such essential services to the Gov- 
ernment during this period of war and 
we shall continue to tender our services 
to the best of our ability until peace 
shall have been established with our re- 
maining enemy, Japan.” 


Tribute to James Wyper 


Mr. Haines and the executive commit- 
tee paid tribute to James Wyper, past 
president of the National Board and re- 
tired vice president of the Hartford Fire, 

follows : 

“The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers honored itself when following 
the retirement of James Wyper he was 
unanimously elected an honorary member 
of the executive committee. Over the 
years and possibly longer than he would 
care to mention, but it does go back to 
1916, he has rendered an outstanding 
service to the board, and has left such an 
imprint on its proceedings and its policies 
that his name will never be effaced from 
our records of accomplishment. 

“Aside from his family and his com- 
pany, the National Board has been the 
organization for which he had a real 
affection and for the furtherance of 
whose objects and purposes he was not 
only ready to give, but did give out of 
his wisdom and wide experience. The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters is 
a better institution today because of 
James Wyper. As chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, | am sure you will 
all join with me in salutation to our 
associate and, I may say, truly our friend. 
May he be with us for many more annual 
meetings.” 





FEWER INCENDIARY FIRES 


Arson Committee Finds High Level of 
Employment and High Costs Cut 

Down Incendiary Fires 

An unusually high level of 

continuation of 

types 


employ- 
high prices 


have re- 


ment and 
for commodities of all 
moved the profit incentive for incendiary 
fires, with the result that such fires have 
been at the lowest ebb reached in many 
years, A. R. Phillips, chairman of the 
committee on incendiarism and arson and 
president of the Great American Group, 
reported at the annual meeting of the 
National Board yesterday. No cases of 
enemy-directed sabotage by fire were 
found during the last year nor were any 
found the previous year, despite the dan- 
ger from such fires during the war. 
Fewer requests for investigations of 
I g 
fires were received than for many previ- 
ous years, Mr. Phillips said, but the as- 
sistance rendered to the Government 
services continued throughout the year 


in somewhat greater volume. National 
Board agents investigated large fires 


where no suggestion of incendiarism was 
present in order to have available in- 
iormation about them. 

During the last year agents of the ar- 
son bureau investigated and submitted 
reports on 1,796 fires of suspicious origin, 
216 less than during the preceding year. 
There were 516 arrests, 316 convictions 
and twenty-eight acquitals. This com- 
pares with 594 arrests and 429 convic- 
tions in 1943. The high mark in arrests 
vas reached in 1932, during the depres- 
sion, when the figure was 1,544. In that 
year there were 580 convictions. 


Leading Causes of Fires 
In Last Decade Presented 


From January 1, 1934, to January 1, 
1944, there were 3,630,772 fires resulting 
from known causes reported to the Na- 
tional Board, the committee on statistics 
and origin of fires reperted yesterday. 
The property loss involved was $1,114,- 
789,729. Of these fires nearly 30%, or 
1,064,367, resulted from matches and 
smoking. The loss was $179,826,698, or 
16%. Exposure fires, 275,565 in number, 
caused loss of $148,778,624, or over 13%. 
Overheated or defective chimneys and 
flues caused 255,100 fires and loss of 
$104,821,964 or 9.4% of the money loss. 

Misuse of electricity accounted for 
369,290 fires with $98,924.458 loss, or 
8.8%. Stoves, furnaces, boilers and 
their pipes caused 225,525 fires with loss 
of $98,902,301, or 8.8%. Petroleum and 
its products led to 207,641 fires, costing 
$83,335,301 in loss, or 7.4%. Spontaneous 
combustion was another leading cause, 
with 62,395 fires and loss cost of $90,313,- 
152, or 8%. Other leading fire causes are 
sparks on roofs, and lightning, the loss 
fgom each of these causes exceeding 


$53,000,000. 





211 MEMBER COMPANIES 


The National Board now has 211 com- 
pany members. During the last year the 
Detroit National Fire, Home of Hawaii, 
Louisville Fire & Marine, Planet and 
Wm. Penn Fire were elected to the 
board. The Eagle Star and National 
American Fire resigned and the Knicker- 
bocker was merged with the American 
Equitable. 


problems 


‘Christian Science Monitor” and 


WLS of Chicago Win Gold Medals 


The “Christian Science Monitor,” Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Radio Station WLS of 
Chicago, were-selected as national winners 
of the $500 gold medals offered in the 
fourth annual Gold Medal Awards com- 
petitions for outstanding public service 
in the field of fire prevention during 
1944, it was announced by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, sponsor of 
the Awards. 

Presentation of the medals to press 
and radio representatives was the out- 
standing feature of the luncheon follow- 
ing the board’s seventy-ninth annual bus- 
iness meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel here yesterday. 

Committee of Judges 

The committee of judges which select- 
ed the winners was composed of Chief 
Samuel J. Pope, president, International 
Association of Fire Chiefs; Herbert J. 
Stack, director, center for Safety Educa- 
tion, New York University, and Mark 
Woods, president, American Broadcast- 
ing Company. 

The “Christian Science Monitor,” the 
judges pointed out, “conducted a five- 
year Civic crusade in the interest of com- 
munity fire safety, using as its ammuni- 
tion, editorials, news reléases, and fea- 
ture articles. Renewed emphasis in 1944 
was finally crowned with success through 
the enactment of a new building code 


(the first since 1907), a new set-up for 
public protection headed by a state 
Board of Standards and Appeals, a new 
public awareness of the fire hazards that 
still must be removed.” 

Station WLS was selected as national 
winner of the Radio Gold Medal Award 
“for its practical and consistent year- 
around efforts on behalf of rural fire pre- 
vention as a wartime service to agri- 
culture. Typical of such service was the 
arranging and broadcasting of a demon- 
stration showing how the building of 
3,000 gallon farm cisterns could provide 
water for fighting rural fires, which stim- 
ulated specific attention to ‘the problem 
in over 200 communities.” 

In addition to the over-all award to the 
“Christian Science Monitor,” the finalists 
in each division of the competition were 
awarded National Honorable Mention 
Citations by the judges as follows: 

“Inter-City News,” Fairmount, Mo.; 
“The Evening Leader,” Staunton, Va.; 
“The Daily Record,” Long Branch, N. J.; 
“The Morning Call,” Paterson, N. ita and 
“The Kalamazoo, Mich., Gazette.” 

Honorable mention citations were 
awarded in the field of radio to the fol- 
lowing stations: KGW, Portland, Ore.; 
KMTR, Hollywood, Calif.; WLW, Cin- 
cinnati; WPAR, Parkersburg, W. Va., 
and WGAR, Cleveland. 





President Thomas Presents Report 


(Continued from Page 1) 


writers Association case, Mr. Thomas 
pointed to the fact that much legislation 
and litigation has started. Insurance men 
look with concern on these developments 
rather than the charge that insurance 
is a monopoly “for we do not concede 


that our purposes and services are 
monopolistic.” 
Continuing, President Thomas said in 


part: 

“Any group of men or women in any 
state who can meet the qualifications of 
their state’s laws as to character, capi- 
tal and reserves required can launch a 
capital stock fire insurance company. 
They can enter the business on the same 
basis as the oldest and most widely ex- 
perienced of any of the companies in 
the field. There is available the tabu- 
lated, analyzed experience of all the 
companies over the years, scientifically 
reduced to a classified rating service 
resting upon the mathematical accuracy 
of the law of great numbers over a large 
area and supervised by the insurance 
officials of the states in which any com- 
pany operates. 


Antithesis of Monopoly 


“This business is the direct antithesis 
of monopoly. Without that system of 
rating, open to all companies on equality 
of terms, only the very largest companies 
with the broadest experience on which 
to base their rates could operate in the 
public interest. With that system of 
rating, all can enter on equal terms who 
can qualify under the laws of their home 
state. It is equality of opportunity and 
equality before the law plus equality of 
access to adequate rates that will protect 
the public against overcharge and in- 
solvency, and equality in contract terms 
under the standard policy laws. Monopoly 
under such conditions is impossible. 


“The great bulk of our premium in- 
come comes from the numberless own- 
ers of the little homes and plants and 
stores scattered in every nook and cor- 
ner of our land. More than 56% of our 
annual payments of losses goes to in- 
demnify such of these owners who suffer 


loss from fire or hail or windstorm or 
other insurable hazard. 

“Insurance is the road away from 
monopoly, not to it. The way of monopoly 
is restricted service or product at high 
price to the buyer through shutting him 
off from competitors. There is nothing 
of this in the business of capital stock 
fire insurance. We have already noted 
that the door is open to all who wish to 
enter the field and who can qualify under 
the laws of their home states. 

Get Facts to American Public 

“The record of the years, kept on the 
impartial books of the Commissioners of 
Insurance of the forty-eight states, shows 
a steadily broadened service and pro- 
tection at a continuously lowering cost. 
Not only is the average fire insurance 
rate today 40% lower than it was at the 
turn of the century, but the protection 
offered and the service given is greatly 
increased. Even in these days of rising 
war costs we have made no added charge 
whatever for our protection, and this 
without the need of any governmental 
bureau placing a ‘war ceiling’ on what 
we sell. 

“The decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court was on the question of 
whether or not the business of insur- 
ance was subject to Federal laws regu- 
lating interstate commerce, not on 
whether we had violated any such laws. 
In view of the confusion of thought that 
has attended discussion of this subject 
it is important that we get the facts 
effectively to the people. 

“To fail in this field of human rela- 
tions is to fail the public we serve, and 
the business through which we serve it. 
Enlightened public opinion is the onlv 
insurance there is for the insurance busi- 
ness. The American people are fair in 
their judgments, but they cannot judge 
fairly and honestly unless they have the 
facts impartially presented to them. If 
they have before them only the plausible 
words and empty promises of those who 
would substitute government directives 
and ‘planned economy’ for the achieve- 
ments of freedom and private initiative 
and management actuated by a_ high 
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Steps to Improve Building Codes 
For Post-War Construction Taken 


With the expectancy of widespread 
building activity in the post- ‘war era, in- 
terest in improving codes is definitely 
on the increase the committee on con- 
struction of buildings, William M. Frink, 
chairman, reported yesterday. While 
scarcity of building materials and war- 
time restrictions have resulted in a let- 
down in activity in the field of building 
code development during the last twelve 
months there has been considerable re- 
vival in this work as compared with the 
earlier years of the war. 

“We have actively co-operated,” said 
Mr. Frink, who is United States manager 
of the Norwich Union Fire, “during the 
past year in the preparation or revision 
of building codes for seventy-seven mu- 
nicipalities and for the states of Con- 
necticut and New Hampshire. After 
years of preparation, the city of Boston 
adopted a new building code in late 1944, 
following an act of the Massachusetts 
Legislature. The new code superseded 
one enacted in 1907 and amended there- 
after upon numerous occasions. 

Modernized St. Louis Code 

“St. Louis, Missouri, was another large 
city to modernize its building code. In 
March, 1944, after seven years’ work in 
preparation, a new code was enacted to 
replace thirty-year-old standards which 
had been on the statute books. It per- 
mits greater freedom in the use of new 
construct’on materials, which should re- 
duce construction costs without decreas- 
ing the safety factors. Materials per- 
mitted under the new code must meet 
the recommendations of the National 
3oard of Fire Underwriters or other 
bodies establishing standards in this field. 

“As a result of the enabling act passed 
by the New Hampshire Legislature pro- 
viding for the adoption of building codes 
by municipalities in the state, the city 
of Concord is proceeding with the prep- 
aration of a building code which will be 
in consonance with the National Board’s 
recommendations, except as amended to 
meet particular local conditions. 
“There are varying degrees of activity 
toward revision of building codes in 
Cleveland, Kansas City, Missouri, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Richmond and Syra- 
cuse among the larger cities of the coun- 
try 
xi “ wenty-two codes or ordinances were 
submitted to us for review,” said Mr. 
Frink. Some of these reflect the influ- 
ence of our own Building Code. Rec- 
ommendations for improving these codes 
or ordinances were made where inade- 
quate or substantial provisions were in- 
cluded. 

“With the expectancy of widespread 
building activity in the post-war era, 
interest in improving building codes is 
becoming manifest. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States is on 
record advising cities to restudy their 
building codes. Building officials and 
architects are actively interested in the 
subject. It is hoped that provision may 
be made to take advantage of techno- 
logical advances resulting from the war 
effort and the availability of new build- 
ing materials which are in process of de- 
velopment. Lower building costs with 
the same promise of safety are in pros- 
pect. Uncertain factors affecting the ex- 
tent of the post-war building boom are 
the possibilities of increased labor costs 
and higher prices for some types of 
building materials. The entire subject is 
creating widespread interst on the part 
of all concerned. 

Prefabricated Structures 

“The extent of the use of prefabricated 
buildings and structures after the war is 
currently a subject of much considera- 
tion and study. Predictions are widely 
made that post-war houses embodying 
materials now generally unknown will 
be fabricated in great quantities in fac- 
tories so that they can be quickly as- 


sembled on the building site. Unbeliev- 
ably low costs to purchasers are talked 
about. Housing project construction dur- 
ing the war indicates that great changes 
in the process of home building are tech- 
nically possible. The future of prefabri- 
cation apparently seems to depend upon 
whether or not it can produce a better 
value than the custom-built structure. 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce has prepared a standard for the 
purpose of establishing a measure of 
quality for prefabricated houses. 

Disposition of Substandard Wartime 

Buildings 

“A problem which may call for solu- 
tion in the near future is the disposition 
of buildings erected during the war 
emergency and which do not comply 
with local building code requirements. 
Building and housing projects construct- 
ed by the Federal Government in the 
furtherance of the war effort have been 
built on occasion in violation of both 
the local building and sanitary codes. 
Much of this property may pass into 
private ownership. There are indications 
that some of these structures are sub- 
standard in sanitary arrangements, pro- 
visions for heating and general construc- 
tion. The National Housing Agency 
records that about 200,000 government- 
financed, permanent family dwellings will 
become surplus as the war draws to a 
close.” 





Thomas Report 
(Continued from Page 18) 


sense of social responsibility, their con- 
clusions must necessarily be biased and 
wrong. 

Much Individual Effort Required 

“In achieving a better public under- 
standing of this business it is not enough 
to rely upon the printed words of ad- 
vertisements, the commercials in radio 
programs and other customary forms of 
publicity. These at their best are but the 
artillery fire clearing the way in part— 
and in part only—for the advancing in- 
fantry that must take and hold the 
ground. The eall is for individual daily 
effort. The need is for telling of the 
story over and over and over again. We 
address no static assembly that sits once, 
hears our story, and then passes defi- 
nitely upon our merits and our faults. 

“On the contrary, we seek the atten- 
tion of constantly changing tens of 
thousands of people, each one harassed 
by his own problems and anxieties even 
as are we, each struggling with the 
ceaseless enc saniienei unon him of the 
uncertainties and fears born of a whole 
world in turmoil and upheaval. If he 
does not heed today, he may tomorrow. 
Then even as he does heed, his place is 
taken in the multitudinous throng by 
another. Our audience and_ ultimate 
judges are as endlessly varied and chang- 
ing as is life itself and cannot know of 
our silent, continuous and efficient serv- 
ice to them unless we who do know it 
tell it to them. It is not a work that can 
be passed on to a committee or a public 
relations counsel. They can but co-ordi- 
nate and supplement our individual effort. 
The responsibility is yours and mine and 
that of every one whose livelihood is 
gained in the business for which I am 
trying to speak. 

Adjustment Must Be Made to New 

Conditions 

“Our duty in this respect is even more 
fundamental. In addition to making clear 
the facts about our business, we have 
an obligation pressing upon us to adjust 
our business to two new sets of factors. 
One of these encompasses the problem 
of meeting the new conditions in business 
and industry due to the changeover from 
war to peace and to conditions of peace- 





time operation. This requires careful 
scrutiny of the services we are accus- 
tomed to perform. It requires also for- 
ward-looking imagination in devising new 
services that a peacetime America will 
need. It requires practical research an- 
ticipating the needs of tomorrow while 
we are*performing our duties of today. 

“The other factor encompasses what 
we must do to adjust our business to 
the Supreme Court’s decision and to the 
new insurance law recently enacted by 
Congress. The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters has taken steps to accom- 
plish this difficult task and is engaged 
at the moment in bringing about this ad- 
justment as rapidly as possible. 

High Praise for Agents 

“Last year I paid tribute to the ac- 
tivities of fire insurance agents in this 
limitless field of making known what we 
do and how we serve. I repeat it now 
with added earnestness and emphasis. 
They have re wr a great service. They 
have maintained at their own expense a 
nation-wide public relations program 
that, while wholly independent, has dove- 
tailed with our own. They have main- 
tained their work in the interests of the 
policyholders, broadening it to make sure 
that coverage met the new needs and 
the rising values. They carried on for 
fellow agents who had gone into the 
armed forces the work they had _ to 
abandon here. They headed war loan 
and other committees in patriotic work 
in their home communities. 

“Their work in getting pertinent facts 
of record before members of the Con- 
gress from their own districts was in- 
valuable and their presentation carried 
a weight it would not have had from a 
distant source. Untiring effort through 
the months ahead is necessary to carry 
on the werk of cleaning away misunder- 
standing about our business. Out of it 
all, too, is being built a greater unity in 
service within the ranks of the business 
itself. 

Trend of Losses Still Upward 

“It is pertinent to note, however, that 
the trend of losses was still upward de- 
spite all efforts at prevention and the 
drop in the moral hazard to an almost 
negligible level. The loss aggregate rose 
to $437,273,000, higher than that of any 
year since the $561,980,751 total of 1926 
and exceeded only thirteen times in our 
history. Such figures make clear what a 
destructive blow would have fallen upon 
our expanded war plant, straining under 
the pressure of continuous operation day 
and night, had it not been for our pre- 
vention work. Losses such as these can- 
not be tabulated in dollars. They are im- 
measurable only in terms of armies halt- 
ed in the drive for victory because equip- 
ment and munitions and supplies do not 
come through. Their cost is counted in 
battle casualties, lives lost and victory 
delayed. 

“There was no underwriting profit in 
the year 1944 for the business as a whole. 
Essentially the only premium increase to 
offset increased loss payments was that 
which accrued from rising values, for 
there was very little new building. Public 
construction had dropped to a point ap- 
proximately equalling that before the 
sharp rise of defense and war produc- 
tion began. Private construction, held 
back by the war’s need for materials and 
manpower, was still at only a little more 
than half its post-depression high of 
1941 

Our costs and expenses rose as smaller 
staffs spread their work over wider fields 
again at increased traveling charges. Our 
premium rate, due to efficient manage- 
ment and to fire prevention efforts, con- 
tinued to fall. We added no emergency 
cost to those insured to offset the addi- 
tional costs falling on us through the 
operation of factors born of war and 
totally beyond our control.” 


100,000 0 STORM CLAIMS 
Approximately 100,000 claims resulting 
from the Atlantic Coast hurricane of last 
September 14 have been tabulated so far, 
the actuarial bureau committee reported 
yesterday. 
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America Fore Bulletin Analyses 
Post-War Underwriting Problems 


Although President Betnard M. Culver 
emphasizes in the current issue of the 
America Fore Bulletin that V-E Day does 
not spell final victory and that the time 
for celebration will not come until the 
sacrifices of American fighting men have 
brought utter defeat to Japan, the com- 
panies are, however, looking ahead 
seriously to post-war activities. This ex- 
cellent Bulletin, nrepared by the home 
office advertising department in New 
York, has no superior in magazines pre- 
pared for circulation among employes 
and producers of the group. Well edited, 
well illustrated and attractive in make- 
up it contains numerous insurance arti- 
cles of value as well as many interesting 
personality stories. 

The leading article in the current issue 
deals with post-war underwriting and is 
written by E. C. Latham, chief engineer, 
Southern department and likewise asso- 
ciate editor of the Bulletin. Warning in- 
surance underwriters of changes to come 
in products and hazards after the war, 
he says: 


Many New Products Coming 


“Glowing advertisements—too glowing 
perhaps—of the post-war world have led 
many people to believe that things to 
come shortly after the war will radically 
change our way of life. For instance, it 
is proclaimed that our automobiles will 
be a combination land and air vehicle, 
that our cooking will be done without 
direct heat, that the pleasure of eating 
a good, juicy two-inch fillet mignon will 
give way to a quick swallowed vitamin 
pill, all to ‘accentuate the positive and 
eliminate the negative,’ or in other words, 
to keep us in tune with the speedy living 
ahead. Many new products will result 
directly from research and experimenta- 
tion brought about by war, but, don’t 
expect too much overnight. Industrial 
and economic changes will occur, rapidly 
in some branci:es and gradually in others, 
through normal development and orderly 
procedure. 

“Industry will feel the full impact of 
these changes and many natural products 
will be replaced by synthetics. Basic 
manufacturing processes that we have 
known intimately for years are sure to 
give way to new systems. New hazards 
will be introduced—hazards with which 
we are not now familiar. To the layman, 
even now, petroleum is commonly known 
only for the gasoline and lubricating oil 
it produces. Likewise, we think of veg- 
etable oil as something used only in the 
kitchen and on the table. These two 
products alone are shown to have limit- 
less possibilities and the use of their de- 
rivatives after the war will find their 
way into many new plants producing 
useful articles for everyday living. 

“As a further result of scientific re- 
search there will be new automatic ma- 
chinery capable of speeding up produc- 
tion on thousands of articles made of 
wood, fibre and metal. New methods of 
manufacturing better products will re- 
place old methods of making second-rate 
goods and competition will be keen. 


What Do Changes Mean 


“What do these changes mean to the 
insurance underwriters? They mean just 
this—the underwriter is going to be faced 
with problems not heretofore encounter- 
ed. They mean that a careful evaluation 
of new hazards must be made—severity, 
methods of segregation, exposed values 
and not to be overlooked, construction 
and protection—through the use of Bu- 
reau surveys and reports of our own 
engineers. Careful study of these details 
when available, and there may be times 
when full data is not immediately ob- 
tainable, will lessen the risks we take. 

“What about those plants using old 
machinery and old methods, competing 
with plants using modern machinery and 
modern methods? Such outmoded plants 
cannot compete with the latter type. 
Giving the old plants the benefit of the 


doubt and assuming that each can pro- 
duce similar articles at almost identical 
labor cost, there are even then advan- 
tages in favor of the modern froperty 
—the differential in the amount of goods 
produced per unit of machinery. These 
factors will surely bring about declining 
earnings, financial instability and the 
dread of all underwriters, moral hazard, 
for many plants. Close scrutiny of com- 
mercial reports and a basic knowledge 
of manufacturing trends will help to 
segregate the desirable from the un- 
desirable risks. 

“And don’t overlook the ‘war baby,’ 
or should they be called ‘war monsters’ 
because of their stupendous sizes involv- 
ing tremenjous values. What is to be- 
come of them? Some will continue per- 
haps as going concerns, such as the syn- 
thetic rubber plants, others will be con- 
verted into successful peacetime opera- 
tions, but many of them, even though 
industrialized for post-war production, 
will not make the grade. The latter 
classes should be recognized and avoided. 

“The future is bright for the insurance 
business. We are an essential part of 


the nation’s economy and are capable of 
conducting our affairs in an orderly man- 
ner without outside interference. But 
there are pitfalls within—sound, sensible, 
alert underwriting will bridge many of 
them.” 
May on Aviation Prospects 

Post-war aviation prospects are anal- 
yzed by Byron B. May, assistant man- 
ager of Associated Aviation Underwri- 
ters, who tells underwriters and agents 
of the numerous ways in which fire and 
casualty aviation insurance risks should 
expand when civilian and commercial air 
transport is resumed on a scale much 
larger than existed before the war. 

“At the present time there are rela- 
tively few private planes available for 
insurance,” writes Mr. May. “As a mat- 
ter of fact, in 1941 there were less than 
25,000 private and commercial planes in 
the entire United States, which included 
the 359 planes that were the greatest 
number operated by all the domestic air- 
lines combined. Estimates of the num- 
ber of postwar planes in this country 
have been made by various authorities 
and the figures run anywhere from 
150,000 to 500,000 as the anticipated num- 
ber of planes in 1950. Regardless of the 
accuracy of these estimates, everyone 
seems agreed that the country is becom- 
ing daily more airminded and those field 
men with whom we have been in touch 
find that the words ‘aviation insurance’ 
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"IT ISNT TOO EARLY 


...for you to begin planning how to take care of the post-war “boom.” 
Millions of new automobiles—new businesses —new houses—electri- 
cal appliances —all of the wanted personal items which will again be 
available—they will all require insurance. 


The Phoenix-London Group, in anticipation of the release of this 
pent-up buying power, is ready and equipped to assist you in securing 
your share of this new business. Write us without delay for details. 
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are practically magic in arousing agents’ 
interest, 

“There has been so much publicity 
given to aviation insurance by the entry 
of new companies in the field, accom- 
panied by announcements of their in- 
creased facilities, that agents generally 
have been wondering how the business 
is written and how they can get their 
share.. As an indication of the increased 
interest in this business, our organiza- 
tion has taken in fifteen new companies 
as of the first of this month with an- 
nouncements being sent to the agency 
plants of each new company. 

“One of the most desirable classes of 
hull insurance is the so-called ‘industrial 
aid’ airplane, being the aircraft owned 
by industrial corporations for the rapid 
transportation of their executives, sales- 
men and others. These planes are usually 
all fairly high valued and being profes- 
sionally maintained and piloted, they are 
considered especially good risks. Quite 
a few corporations throughout the coun- 
try now own industrial aid airplanes and 
every business of any size in your terri- 
tory can be considered as a prospective 
assured for this coverage in the future. 
The Associated, for example, owns a 
plane which is used by our Chicago man- 
ager in covering his territory. 

Airport Risks 

“At the present time there are approxi- 
mately three thousand airports in this 
country, but legislation recently proposed 
in Congress contemplates doubling this 
number in the years following the close 
of the war. This will undoubtedly lead 
to a great increase in the demand for 
airport liability insurance, hangar keep- 
er’s liability insurance and protection for 
airmeets or other unusual demonstrations 
at the old as well as new airports. We 
are prepared to provide these various 
coverages on as favorable a basis as is ob- 
tainable in the market and shall welcome 
the opportunity to submit quotations to 
any of your agents. In all cases we would 
need full information to determine the 
proper premium although in the case of 
these particular coverages, the only ap- 
plication required is in connection with 
airport liability insurance. 

“The establishment of these new air- 
ports will also encourage additional fixed- 
base operators to get organized. These 
operators maintain a variety of services 
including sales of new and used aircraft, 
flying instruction, renting of planes, to 
certificated pilots, repair facilities and 
charter work for special trips. All of these 
operations should be covered ‘by insur- 
ance and our experience in this field will 
enable us to give your agents prompt 
quotations for either complete or partial 
coverage. 

Aviation Accident Lines 

“Everyone traveling by air is a pros- 
pective purchaser of aviation accident 
insurance and there has been a constant 
change in the basis on which this insur- 
ance is written. The competing markets 
have been flooding the trade papers with 
frequent announcements of improve- 
ments in the insurance they are prepared 
to give at constantly reduced rates, but 
we are hopeful that the business will be 
stabilized before very long. Since 1938 
our office has had the exclusive right to 
issue airline trip policies to passengers 
traveling on domestic airlines. We also 
have a broad form aviation accident 
policy which can be adapted to meet the 
varying requirements of different types 
of assured. 

“At the present time we are working 
on a combined ground and air accident 
policy form which will provide in one 
contract the coverage which previously 
required two policies. We expect to be 
able to advise our agents of this new 
form in the near future. We also have 
a group accident policy known as the 
“Employer’s Aviation Indemnity Policy” 
which attaches on named employes or 
will attach automatically on any em- 
ploye having occasion to travel on air- 
lines in the Western Hemisphere. This 
form of policy is written for the ex- 
tremely low rate of $1.00 per $1,000. 

“Cargo insurance on air express or air 
freight is the one class of insurance in- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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When you think of the kind of home 
you can have tomorrow—think of these 
practical, proved advantages that can be 
yours! 

These actual developments are not 
dream-children ... nor the products of 








new world” beyond the horizon ... the 
overwhelming majority are in existence 
right now, only waiting for the mass de- 
mand that will follow the war, plus 
availablity of materials to make them 
as practical a part of your daily life as 






ad starry-eyed designers of some “brave a loaf of bread! 








and when they are yours, they 
will be worth Protecting with the 
surest, most complete insurance 
you can have... quality ingyr- 


ance to equal the quality of your 
living conveniences, 


* THE HOME x 


NEW YORK 


FIRE ® AUTOMOBILE «* MARINE INSURANCE 












a ; War Bonds are not merely a definite help in winning the war— 

i bought systematically, they are an excellent means of saving 

; with interest to buy quality goods later. Why not maintain and 

Y expand your regular purchases at pre-determined intervals? 














White & Camby, Inc., 
20 Years in Insurance 


ONE OF CITY’S LARGE AGENCIES 





Aggressive, Able and Friendly Leader- 
ship of Edward I. White Has Brought 
Office to a High Position 





White & Camby, Inc., one of the lead- 
ing agencies in New York City, with 
headquarters in the midtown area at 50 
Ikast 42nd Street, today completes twenty 
vears in the business. Edward I. White, 
head of the agency and long a forceful 
and able insurance man, is responsible 
chiefly for the agency’s steady growth 





EDWARD I. 


WHITE 


to a hieh position among the production 
offices in the metropolitan area. He is an 
executive who makes friends easily and 
holds them; he is likewise one whose 
foresight and eagerness to develop edu- 
cational facilities for brokers in this area 
has brought him a large degree of popu- 
larity and success. His “News & Pre- 
views of Insurance Trends,” which ap- 
pears twice a month, is mailed to more 
than 8,000 producers. 
Started in Marine Field 

During his early days in insurance Mr. 
White was a placer in the marine de- 
partment of Willcox, Peck & Hughes, 
serving under the late Robert J. Taylor, 
a director of the internationally known 
firm of Johnson & Higgins. 

He served in the Navy during the first 
World War and shortly thereafter re- 
signed from Willcox, Peck & Hughes to 
become a partner in the firm of Frank 

x White, which association was later dis- 
solved and the new firm of White & 

Camby formed. The office, which con- 
sisted of a single room, was opened at 
25 Beaver Street, and had only one em- 
ploye, who incidentally, is still with the 
firm. The present offices take in over 
four thousand square feet, facing directly 
opposite Grand Central Station. 


Mr. White is particularly proud of his 
staff of more than forty employes, who 
reflect a spirit of warmth. 

An innovation of 
insurance 
at the 


Mr. White is the 
s, which have been held 
siltmore several times a 


forums, 


Hotel 














Would Comcontensé Maine 
Risks in Fewer Agents 


There is no reason why fire insurance 
on the property of Maine should be han- 
dled as political patronage or a dole to 
practically all the licensed agents in the 
state, Murray S. Bradish, Portland in- 
surance man and chairman of the “key 
agents” handling the state schedule ac- 
count, told Gov. Horace A. Hildreth and 
the executive council last week. 

“The schedule is a good one; the sys- 
tem of insuring state property has been 
well worked out,” Bradish said. “But the 
method of distributing insurance is a mess. 
Many of the better companies are not 
anxious to participate in the business be- 
cause of the great mass of detail work in 
the handling of hundreds of small policies.” 

In response to a question by Governor 
Hildreth, Bradish gave a simple solution, 

“It would be courageous of some gov- 
ernor and council to adopt it,” he said, 
“but I don’t believe it will be done; the 
political dole system is too well established. 
The solution would be for the state to han- 
dle the placement of its insurance business 
the same way it buys all other services or 
commodities, The state should place its 
insurance with one or two, or possibly 
seven or eight companies and do away 
with insurance in small lots.” 

At present, and since the state insurance 
was placed on a schedule in 1931, the 
Governor and members of his council des- 
ignate the agent to benefit in commissions. 
Seven “master” policies are written by 
seven “key agents,” one in each council- 
lor’s district. These “master” policies are 
then reinsured by designated agencies with- 
in each district. 





year. These meetings have attracted 
audiences numbering 300 to 400, and each 
forum is devoted to a single phase of 
insurance and is addressed by an author- 
ity in that particular field. Mr. White 
opens the meetings personally and then 
turns them over to his moderator, F. J. 
McCormack, after which a question and 
answer period follows. 

Under Mr. White’s aggressive leader- 
ship the agency produced about $4,000,- 
000 in premiums in 1944 for all lines 
which was a good increase over 1943 and 
continued the agency’s unbroken record 
of annual volume gains. The twelve 
companies represented in the White & 
Camby office are the following: United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty, North River, 
Baltimore American, United States Fire, 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, Northern As- 
surance, Universal, Hartford Steam 
Boiler, Standard of New York, Eagle 
Star, Pacific National Fire and Com- 
merce. 
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Argue Competition in Rates 
In Minn. Is Barred by Law 


Rather than restricting competition in 
rates, as charged in the complaint, the 
Minneapolis Underwriters Association is 
prohibited by law from competition in 
rates. This is one of the answers which 
the association makes to the charges 
of conspiracy and boycotting made by 
Jack T. Miller, Minneapolis general 
agent, in his action against the local 
fire board brought in state court at 
Minneapolis. 

The answer points out that under a 
state law all fire and windstorm com- 
panies operating in Minnesota must be 
members of a rating bureau; that dis- 
crimination in rates between like risks 
is prohibited by law; that the members 
of the association have no say in the 
making of rates or in the appointment 
of agents and that there is nothing in 
the by-laws of the association showing 
restraint of trade. Walter H. Bennett 
of New York and Mark J. Woolley, 
Minneapolis, are attorneys for the 
association. 


Miss Ruth Hellmann Heads 


St. Louis Insurance Women 


Miss Ruth Hellmann of the American 
Surety was elected president of the re- 
cently organized Insurance Women of 
St. Louis, affiliated with the National 
Association of Insurance Women. Other 
officers elected are first vice president, 
Connie Roche, Maryland Casualty; sec- 
ond vice president, Mary Schueler, 
Royal; corresponding secretary, Virginia 
Loire, General Insurors; recording sec- 
retary, Helen Schwarzback, Newhouse 
& Sayre, Inc., and treasurer, Joan Mar- 
tin, Donald E. Chilcote, Marine Under- 
writers Corp., general agents; board of 
directors: Grace Heideman, Home of 
New York; Madge Roush, Missouri 
Audit Bureau; Lucille Glazier, Employ- 
ers Casualty of Dallas; Helen Juergens, 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc.; Virginia 
Ogles, Eugene G. Monnig Agency, and 
Marie Dieckman, Great American. 

The newly elected officers are to be 
installed at a meeting to be held on 
June 12, The time and place of this 
gathering will be announced later. The 
first public project of the new organi- 
zation will be the sale of War Bonds 
and stamps at the Little White House 
for a week during the Seventh War 
Loan Drive, which opened officially May 
14. The members of the project com- 
mittee directing the sale of the Gov- 
ernment securities by the insurance 
women are Misses Virginia Loire, Vir- 
ginia Ogles and Madge Roush. 








WOMEN HEAR W. J. TRAYNOR 


William J. Traynor, publicity director 
of the North British Group, spoke on 
“Agency | Advertising Trends Now and 
Postwar,” before members of the Insur- 
ance Woman’s Club of Staten Island at 
their meeting May 17 at the .Meurot 
Club, St. George, S. I. His remarks had 
to do with advertising and promotion 
practices and plans, as well as with cur- 
rent industry public relations, and today’s 
need for full insurance to value in view 
of high property replacement costs. 
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URGES MORE FUNDS FOR NAIA 





Ferguson Holds Growth of Strength and 
Prestige Must Be Accompanied by 
Adequate Finances 

Organized agents must keep pace with 
the development of other great national 
groups, National Executive Committce- 
man W. Loring Ferguson, New Orleans, 
La., told the Arkansas Association Ad- 
visory Council in Little Rock May 18. 
“We, too, must strengthen and develop 
for our own defense and security, as well 
as for the interests of the public which 
we serve,” Mr. Ferguson stated. To 
finance a forceful association “will not 
cost any one of us much money,” he 
noted, “but the sum total must be sub- 
stantial.” 

“We are going to have to sell our 
members the idea that if they want 
strength and service and organization to 
build and defend their business, and 
properly represent them within the state 
and within the nation, we will have to 
increase our personal contributions.” Mr. 
Ferguson expressed doubt that the aver- 
age agent’s dues to his trade association 
are more than a small percentage of 
what a carpenter, plumber or machinist 
pays to his union even though their prob- 
lems are different. 

Although the insurance business was 
comparatively slow in developing, he said, 
it exhibited “extraordinary strength and 
political unity under pressure in a rela- 
tively short time.” As _ evidence, he 
pointed to the company-producer confer- 
ence in Philadelphia, last fall, and the 
all-industry testimonial dinner in Pitts- 
burgh, May 5, to John M. Thomas, Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, presi- 
dent, and National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents 
Of historic importance, he said, was the 
legislative committee meeting, last week, 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, at which all segments of 
the business were represented. 

The Washington office, he continued, 
must be maintained at full strength in 
the future. “We must have a strong na- 
tional headquarters, able and ready 
go to work when called upon by state 
associations for information and support. 
We need fieldmen in contact with the 
various states and in contact with the 
local boards through the states, to give 
help on local public relations problems, 
and to help with the education of our 
members to the use of state public rela- 
tions in their own communities.” 


CRAIG BELK DIES . 

Craig Belk, Houston, Texas, presi- 

dent of the Texas Association of In- 

surance Agents in 1918-19 and_ sole 

owner of the Rice & Belk local agency 

in Houston, died May 13 and was buried 
in Houston. 








, president, W. Ray Thomas. . 
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Just a short time ago he was only 
“so big.” Now look at him! Like- 
wise, only a short time ago your 
house was worth—say $10,000. To- 
day its replacement value is con- 
siderably higher. 
Have you increased your fire insurance 
to take care of this? If not... and 
your house burns . . . you might 
have to dig into your own pocket to 
make up the difference. 

You would do well to discuss this 
with your local insurance agent or 
broker. These representatives—as, for 
example, those of the Aetna Insur- 


ance Group—can give you cxpcct 
advice, based on their knowledge cf 


conditions in your city. 


If additional protection appears ad- 
visable, it can be arranged while you 
wait. The cost will be quite small, toc, 
for average insurance rates are now 
40% lower than thirty years ago. 


It is an added satisfaction to know 
that when your insurance is with a 
capital stock company such as those 
comprising the Aetna Insurance 
Group, it is backed by doth a paid-in 
capital and surplus. You are never 
liable for assessment. 





TO BROKERS 
AND AGENTS 





Real estate surveys show that 
practically all forms of property 
are “growing” in value. Yet 
many property owners are neg- 
lecting to increase their fire in- 
surance correspondingly. This 
unique advertisement helps you 
bring the matterto their attention. 
It appears—in color—in the May 
28th issue of Time, the weekly 
news magazine. The Aetna In- 
surance Group, W. Ross McCain, 
President. 











DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR BROKER 
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Commission Factor in Insurance on 


Bank-Financed Automobiles Stressed 


Commission possibilities in insurance 
on bank-financed automobiles are 
stressed in a letter sent this week to all 
agents of the Security Insurance Com- 
panies of New Haven. David T. Condon, 
manager, automobile department writes, 
“Figure a premium on a $900 car—and 
the average will be above that. Include 
comprehensive, $50-deductible collision, 


$10,000-$20,000 bodily injury liability, 
$5,000 property damage, and medical 


payments coverage. Figure your com- 
mission. Multiply that by the number of 
your clients who'll probably buy new 
cars as soon as they can. Even if you 
cut that in half, it’s still important 
money. 

“Remember that people buy automo- 
biles—so they have to buy the compre- 
hensive and collision coverage. Practi- 
cally all of them will buy the bodily in- 
jury liability and property damage lia- 
bility insurance too, when the premium 
is included in the automobile finance 
deal—as it should be. If you point out 
to the bank involved that having the 
bodily injury and property damage 
makes the borrower a far better credit 
risk, the banker will certainly include 
the premium in the loan. As a matter of 
fact many banks insist, as a condition 
of the loan, that their auto loan custom- 
ers carry bodily injury liability and 
property damage liability for this very 
reason. 

Speedy Service Essential 

“There are two things you must do if 
you want this profitable business. First 
talk it over with the commercial and in- 
dustrial banks in your community where 
you are acquainted. The majority of 
banks are already set up to: handle this 
type of business. All of the good bank- 
ing magazines are prepared to supply 
samples of the forms necessary and out- 
lines of the procedure, as well as ample 
evidence of the profitableness of this 


Gibbons Heads Field Club 

Hunter M. Gibbons, state agent of the 
Home of New York for Virginia with 
Richmond headquarters, is the new presi- 
dent of the Stock Fire Insurance Field 
Club of Virginia, having been elected at 
the annual meeting last week. He suc- 
ceeds Marshall C. Speight, Virginia Fire 
& Marine, who becomes a member of the 
executive committee. J. McG. Miller, Sun 
of London, was chosen vice president, and 
Albert C. Word, Louis E. English, Inc., 
Rkichmond, was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer. Mr. Miller becomes ex-officio chair- 
man of the executive committee, Other 
new members of this committee are J. W. 
Holbrook, Atlas; J. M. Turner, American 
of Newark; Louis Rueger, Jr., London 
and Lancashire. Holdovers are: John 
Fley, Royal Exchange; T. E. Hollings- 
worth, Royal-Liverpool; W. M. Goodman, 
Continental; Drury P. Malone, general 
agent, Richmond. A joint dinner with 
members of the Virginia pond of the 
Blue Goose followed the business session 
at the Hermitage Club in Richmond. 


kind of business from the bank’s stand- 
point. 

“However, you will probably find that 
most of your commercial and industrial 
banks are only too willing to work with 
you if you refer your clients to them. 
You might be lucky enough to find one 
with no ties who will refer its auto loan 
customers to you for insurance. The 
only problem will be to make adequate 
arrangements for speedy loan and insur- 
ance service. This plan simply will not 
be successful if the auto buyer has to 
make several trips to the bank and in- 
surance agency to complete arrange- 
ments, or if he has to wait three weeks 
while the bank makes up its mind. 

“Second, you must tell all your clients 
and prospects that this service is avail- 
able in your community. Every bank 
that is in the business should do like- 
wise—and don’t forget to point this out 
to the bankers. They should do mail and 
newspaper advertising just as you 
should. They should at least send blot- 
ters or folders with their statements 
every few months from now on—Jjust as 
you should. Order your needs of the 
enclosed folder and blotter from our 
supply department. They will bear the 
standard imprint we have on record for 
you, unless you ask us to do otherwise. 
The text of this folder would make a 
good letter to clients and prospects. 

“If you'll do these two things, as well 
as tell your clients and prospects the 
same story when you see them, these 
sizable postwar commissions will be 
yours. It involves informing many people 
of something new to them, so now is the 
time to start. For you'll have to tell 
most of them many times so they'll 
surely remember when they buy the 
cars.” 





Baltimore Fire Prevention 


Code Before City Council 


The proposed new fire prevention code 
for Baltimore has been introduced in the 
City Council and is now the subject of 
extensive study by the city’s ordinance 
making body. The committee on buildings 
and building regulations and the commit- 
tee on legislation have the measure and 
plan to hold joint sessions to hear repre- 
sentatives of the municipality express 
their views. Later other groups and in- 
dividuals will be given opportunity te 
express their opinions on the various pro- 
posal.s 

The ordinance is a lengthy document 
covering practically all structures and 
other places where gatherings are held, 
including department stores. It would ban 
all smoking in such stores and also in 
theaters. It covers a total of more than 
150 pages. Extensive police powers would 
be given the chief engineer of the Fire 
Department. He would be authorized to 


ardous condition not specifically set forth 
in the proposed code, 


SLOAN’S NEW CONNECTION 


N. Y. Broker Now with Gillespie, Hoyt, 

Kookogey & Co.; Civicly Active in 

Montclair, N. J. ; 

George W. Sloan, New York insur- 
ance broker, has recently become asso- 
ciated with the brokerage firm of Gil- 
lespie, Hoyt, Kookogey & Co., 99 John 
St., which maintains full facilities for 
handling all lines of insurance. Mr. 
Sloan has transferred his business from 
J. F. Helmus & Co., where he has oper- 
ated since July, 1938. He is well known 
along William Street and even better 
known in Montclair, N. J., where he 
lives. His interests there include the 
Montclair Y.M.C.A., serving on its board 
of directors: the Eagle Rock Council, 
Boy Scouts of America, in which he 
was recently elected personnel commit- 
tee chairman, and College High School 
where he is a past president of the 
P.T.A. He also serves on the board of 
governors of the Deer Lake Club, lo- 
cated near Montclair, of which he is 
past president, 

Mr. Sloan’s insurance career began 
with the Travelers in New York City 
and after home office casualty insurance 
training he served in the Newark branch 
office and then went on the road. In 
1925 he went into life insurance produc- 
tion, secured a broker’s license, and did 
business with the John McNamara or- 
ganization until 1934 when he became 
vice president and director of F. 
Libby & Co., Inc. From there he joined 
forces with J. F. Helmus at 79 John St. 

Gardner F, Gillespie is senior partner 
of Gillespie, Hoyt, Kookogey & Co. 
established in 1943, and associated with 
him as partners are Lt. Col. Alfred O. 
Hoyt, Edward M. Kookogey, C. Maurice 
Hall, Erwin F. Ehrhardt. Other asso- 
ciates are R. M. George, Lt. G. F. Gil- 
lespie, Jr., S. M. Kookogey, R. A. Trot- 
man and George W. Sloan. 





U. S. Senate Subcommittee 
On Insurance Appointed 


A permanent subcommittee on insur- 
ance of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
has been appointed in Washington. Sen- 
ator. Pat McCarran, Democrat, of 
Nevada, Judiciary Committee chairman, 
heads the new committee. Other mem- 
bers are Senators Joseph O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming and Albert B. Chandler of 
Kentucky, Democrats, and Homer Fer- 
guson of Michigan and E. H. Moore of 
Oklahoma, Republicans. The primary 
purpose of this committee will be to 
watch state legislation designed to bring 
regulatory laws into conformity with 
the Supreme Court ruling that insurance 
is interstate commerce. 





TEXAS FIRE BUREAU ELECTS 


M. L. (Tess) Canfield, Home Insur- 
ance Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Texas Inspection Bureau, 
with headquarters in Dallas, Mr. Can- 
field filled out the unexpired term of 
A. Sidney Briggs, who resigned as presi- 
dent to become manager. R. U. Wright, 
New York Underwriters, was elected 
vice president, and Dempsey, 
Springfield F. & M., secretary. The ex- 
ecutive committee will consist of the 
three officers and J. A. Davis, Floyd 
West & Co., and J. F. Nowlin, National 
Fire. 


BACKS RATING LAWS NOW 





Harrington of Massachusetts Says 
There Is No Advantage in Delaying 
Regulatory Measures 
Insurance Superintendent Charles F, J, 
Harrington of Massachusetts gave his 
views on legislation to maintain state 
supervision of insurance in a talk before 
the Insurance Commissioners of Zone 2 
meeting at Columbia, S. C., last week. 
He said that with cooperation of all fac- 
tors in insurance regulatory legislation 
has been passed in a few states. In 
other states bills have failed, he said, 
because of differences within the indus- 
try which have not been reconciled or 
because it has been argued that the 
moratorium period affords opportunity 

for delay and study. 

The Commissioner does not believe 
that bills proposed “after months of 
study” can be considered hasty and ill- 
advised. He feels rating and regulatory 
laws should be passed in order that ex- 
perience under them may be gained dur- 
ing the moratorium period. 

“If orderly regulation of the business 
by the states is the objective of the in- 
surance industry, legislation proposed 
must be in the public interest,” said Mr, 
Harrington. “No insurance commissioner 
can afford to support a bill which does 
not give primary consideration to the in- 
terest of the public. 

“There has been some’ expression to 
the effect that laws enacted by the states 
which are not wholly satisfactory to the 
industry will result in demands for Fed- 
eral regulation replacing regulation by 
the states. The solution is not as easy 
as that. It has been demonstrated time 
and again that state regulation is never 
replaced by complete Federal regulation, 
but rather do the advocates of Federal 
regulation find themselves subject to 
both state and Federal regulation,” 





April Fire Losses Are 
9% Higher Than Year Ago 


_ Fire losses in April in the United 
States were estimated at $37,950,000, an 
increase of $3,204,000 or 9% over losses 
in April, 1944, it was announced by W. 
E. Mallalieu, general manager of the 
National -Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Last month’s losses were the highest 
recorded for any April since 1932 when 
they totaled $43,822,000. The board’s es- 
timates are based on incurred losses re- 
ported by member companies, plus an 
allowance for unreported and uninsured 
losses. 

However, the April losses were $2,926,- 
000 or 7% below losses of $40,876,000 
reported in March. Losses in the twelve 
months ended with April 30 are esti- 
mated at $438,004,000, as compared with 
$396,554,000 for the year ending with 
April, 1944, 


Smith National Union 
Special in Western N. Y. 


The National Union Fire has appointed 
Lawrence A. Smith, Jr., as state agent 
for western New York, succeeding James 
F, Moriarty, who resigned May 15. Mr. 





Smith has had many years of field work- 


with other companies. He has traveled 
eastern New York, with headquarters in 
Albany, for the Home of N. Y., and 
more recently was a special agent in 
northern New Jersey for the Liverpool 
& London & Globe. 
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This Oriental “SEAL OF LIFE” was famous long before Confucius. 
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Two Out of Three Board Engineers 
Are in Service or War Activity 


The report of the committee on fire 
prevention and engineering standards, 
submitted to the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters at its meeting in New 
York May 24, stated that two out of 
three engineers of the National Board 
are either in the service or are assigned 
as advisory engineers in Washington 
on fire prevention and fire protection 
in war installations and that those in 
the board’s offices are largely occupied 
with Government work. 


In anticipation of post-war building 
and other improvements, many city au- 
thorities are re-surveying their methods 
of fire protection and prevention, and 
the report adds: 

“Discussions of these and other prob- 
lems affecting municipal fire protection 
facilities take up much of the working 
time of the engineering staff. Many city 
authorities are considering distribution 
of men and apparatus in line with pres- 
ent-day conditions and indications of the 
future growth and development of the 
city. The increase in quantity of water 
used for industrial purposes has empha- 
sized the need for additional supplies 
in a number of cities, involving not only 
extension of the system but also, in 
some cases, new source of supply. 


Few Tests of New Models 


“There have been few tests of new 
models of pumping engines but the man- 
ufacture of apparatus is being resumed, 
with the expectation of future replace- 
ment of many pieces of equipment. 

“The engineering department operat- 
ing under the supervision of your com- 
mittee has for several years and to a 
constantly increasing extent furnished 
service to the insurance industry and 
to the public, in the way of information 
and advice on materials and processes 
involving life and fire hazards and 
methods of safeguarding them.” 

In expanding the public service of the 
engineering department, the committee 
announces that on June 1 a new division 
of research will be established, headed 
by Mathew M. Braidech, who has been 
Professor of Industrial and Sanitary 
Chemistry at Case School of Applied 
Science, 

Work for the War Department did 
not end when construction was finished, 
and three engineers are still assigned 
to the Advisory Bureau on Fire Protec- 
tion, and the report adds: 


Make Complete Analyses 
“Complete analyses and reports on 
local conditions and fire-fighting facili- 
ties at forty-five military installations 
provide a cross-sectional review of the 
fire protection requirements at Army 
cantonments, hospitals, depots and air- 
fields. These reports have proved so 

aluable to the War Department that 
similar reports have been requested on 
the Army depots which are of special 
importance to the prosecution of the 
war. As estimate of the value of this 
endeavor can be gained from the fact 
that nearly 80% of the recommendations 
made in the complete reports have been 
adopted and put into effect by the Army. 
“A considerable demand on the Ad- 
isory Bureau has resulted from the 
accelerated program for installation of 
‘utomatic sprinkler protection in War 
Department properties. In this work the 
inspection boards and bureaus have been 
called upon continuously by the division 
and district engineers for- advice and 
counsel on features of design, installa- 
tion and acceptance inspections. 


Protect Surplus Property 


Other matters of particular interest 
this year have been the development of 





fire protection criteria for buildings con- 
verted to hospital use and, looking to- 
ward conclusion of the war, the pro- 
tection of surplus property storage facili- 
ties. Our staff has also cooperated with 
the Transportation Corps of the Army 
in the training of fire protection per- 
sonnel at ports of embarkation. A train- 
ing manual for fire departments has 
been prepared for the Army as a part 
of this service to the Government.” 

Work for the Navy and Coast Guard 
also was continued. 


“Wartime fire protection service,” con- 
tinues the report, “has emphasized the 
importance of specially trained plant 


fire brigades in medium and large sized 
industrial operations. Almost all leading 
‘cities have conducted courses for the 
members of these plant brigades in 
which this department has had an im- 
portant part.” 





Public Relations 


(Continued from Page 17) 


magazines and the impor- 
tance of the messages contained in these 
advertisements warranted continuation 
of this part of our program notwith- 
standing the wartime paper shortage. 
The committee believes that publication 
advertising is an essential part of the 
board’s public relations activities. 


in national 


Radio Program Successful 


“The experimental radio program un- 
dertaken last July met with a response 
on the part of agents and the public 
generally that seemed to the committee 
to justify also the continuance of this 
project. It is believed that the informa- 
tion about our business conveyed in this 
way to an audience of several million 
people is helpful toward the greater 
knowledge and understanding that we 
wish to accomplish. 

“In these two advertising projects of 
the National Board the cooperation on 
the part of member companies and local 
agents has been truly remarkable. It has 
taken the form of widespread use of the 
publication advertising and of other ma- 
terial intended to stimulate interest on 
the part of people in the business and 
of the public generally. 

“Your committee this year brought out 


a new text book ‘Risks We Face,’ the 
first publication of simple, popular type 
in the field of property insurance. It was 
intended to fill the need for a brief non- 
technical manual that would be helpful 
not only in company and agency offices, 
but in commercial schools and high 
schools, and for policyholders interested 
in insurance protection for homes and 
modest businesses. 

“The first printing of 10,000 copies was 
exhausted within eight weeks. Copies 
have been used in company education 
courses, sent overseas to veterans, and 
presented by local boards to schools, 
libraries and civic authorities. In con- 
nection with the consumer education 
surveys of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, this book 
has been referred to as a model of the 
kind of material which every type of 
business should provide as a basis for 
public education. Over two years of con- 
‘iio study, planning and detailed edit- 
ing have been devoted to the production 
of this book by members serving succes- 
sively on the subcommittee on education. 
We are deeply indebted to each of them 
—Messrs. John A. North, chairman; H. 
T. Cartlidge, W. A. Hebert, Peter Je 
Berry and C. A. Nottingham.” 





Inland Marine Insurance 
Bureau Formally Launched 


The Inland Marine Insurance Bureau 
to govern the rating of such risks in 
compliance with the change in the New 
York insurance law was formally launched 
yesterday (May 24) at 99 John Street, 
New York. Harold L. Wayne of the 
I.M.U.A. is its general manager, and 
joseph Bill assistant general manager. 
Mr. Bill is executive secretary of the 
Joint Committee on Interpretation and 
Complaint. Executive committee of the 
new bureau was elected yesterday. 

The New York Insurance Department 
has informed all fire and marine insurers 
doing inland marine business in this 
state that on and after July 1 class rates, 
rules, classifications and rating plans 
are to be filed. Companies may comply 
by becoming members of or subscribers 
to the new Inland Marine Insurance 
Bureau or the Mutual Marine Confer- 
ence, W. H. Rodda, secretary, located 
in Chicago, which organizations make 
filings of class rates. 


HEADS FIRE MARSHALS ASS’N 


Carl W. Caskey, deputy fire marshal 
for the province of Ontario, has been 
elected president for 1945-46 of the 
Canadian Fire Marshals Association. 


Operational Heads of National Board 





W. E. MALLALIEU 
General Manager 








A. BRUCE BIELASKI 
Assistant General Manager 


Mallalieu Announces 
New Research Division 


M. M. BRAIDECH IN CHARGE 





Scope to Include Problems Connected 
With Fire and Related Hazards 
Of Industry and Commerce 
General Manager W. E. Mallaheu has 
announced cn: ° ot of a division 
of applied research under directorship 
of Mathew M. Braidech, professor of 
industrial and sanitary chemistry at Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Braidech will report to the 

National Board offices on June 1. 

The new division will be operated as 
a part of the board’s enginering depart- 
ment and will be under general super- 
vision of the committee on fire preven- 
tion and engineering standards and the 
personal direction of Mr. Mallalieu and 
Chief Engineer George W. Booth. 

Mr. Braidech has been in charge at 
Case School of the course in Chemical 
Technology dealing with industrial 
chemistry, and has had much experience 
in various aspects of water supplies. 
During his nine-years’ service at Case 
School his experience has included many 
items in the field of industrial hygiene 
and of the explosion hazards of flam- 
mable liquids, gases, and dusts. He is 
now serving as a member of the Mayor’s 
board of inquiry on the East Ohio Gas 
Disaster in the city of Cleveland. 

The engineering department of 
National Board has for many years, 
and to a constantly increasing extent, 
supplied service of this nature to its 
members and insurance organizations, 
as well as to the interested public, in- 
cluding fire departments and fire pre- 
vention bureaus. The creation of a re- 
search division may therefore be con- 
sidered as formal recognition of a serv- 
ice already in effect, and providing the 
mechanics for its continuing expansion 
and an orderly procedure for its use. 

The scope of activities of the new 
division will include problems connected 
with the fire and related hazards of in- 
dustry and commerce, materials of con- 
struction and the method of their use, 
and protective methods in safeguarding 
life and property. Mr. Braidech is con- 
vinced that the plan has much in the 
way of appeal and challenge and is full 
of opportunities for further amplifying 
the many services of capital stock fire 
insurance to the American economy. He 
points out that the National Board’s 
action is a further tribute to the rapid 
technological advancement in industry 
which requires further progressive steps 
in safeguarding new processes against 
loss of life and property from fires. 





the 





Wallace Resumes Duties 


With Commercial Union 
F. W. Koeckert, United States man- 


ager of the Commercial Union, an- 
nounces that Lieut. M. F. W allace, 
USNR, who has been in the service of 


the Navy for the past two years and 
ten months, has been placed on inac- 


tive duty. Mr. Wallace has now re- 
sumed his duties as special agent for 
the Group in the western New York 


territory, with headquarters at 636 EI- 
licott Square Building, Buffalo. 


Herd Heads NAUA 


(Continued from Page 16) 
for about a year after it became part 
of the America Fore Group. He then 
left to accept the post of secretary and 
later vice president of the Fire Asso- 
ciation. In March, 1942, he rejoined 
the America Fore Group as secretary 
of the fire companies and in January, 
1944, was advanced to vice president. 
He has worked closely with Vice Presi- 
dent Frank A. Christensen in work of 


the War Damage Corporation and other 
matters. 
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H. A. Clark Views Post-War Problems 


(Continued 


though that feature has now been pretty 
well taken care of through a practical 
understanding or agreement between the 
fire and marine interests as to an equi- 
table method of contribution in such 
cases, 

“Claims are also being made under the 
10% off premises coverage where an 
assured has moved and failed to notify 
the company or agent of such removal,” 
Mr. Clark said. “While there is a dis- 
agreement among underwriters as_ to 
whether the 10% off premises clause 
affords coverage in such cases, it 1S 
hard to understand how this clause can 
be considered as a roving coverage when 
insurance is suspended by removal and 
not applicable at the primary location. 
If a policy holder has no insurance in 
force at the location stated in his policy 
then 10% of no insurance would be just 
no insurance. 

“I apprehend that this new dwelling 
and household form is due for some very 
drastic and much needed overhauling. 

Excess and Contingent Commissions 


“In the light of all these factors, and 
particularly the excessive fire loss ratio 
for the year 1944, and that on a rising 
premium income, it would seem that this 
is a good time for high commission pay- 
ing companies to take stock of them- 
selves to determine just how long they 
can afford to continue to pay the high 
commissions that their business is cost- 
ing them at the present time. I would 
add a word of caution to our own bu- 
reau members who might be tempted 
to pay excess commissions and contin- 
gents to influence business their way. 

“Referring to contingent commissions 
I should like to make the following ob- 
servation, not being unmindful of the 
fact that companies generally pay con- 
tingent commissions in the so-called 
‘excepted cities.’ 

‘An entire state has always been the 
smallest unit accepted by underwriters 
as a basis for statistics and averages, 
while the contingent plan seeks to make 
the individu ul agency the unit. It is con- 
ceivable in case of a conflagration or 
other catastrophe, or in the event of an 
abnormally high loss ratio that a com- 


pany could have an underwriting loss 


from 


Pave 16) 
in a given state and still in the case of 
a single agent, or several individual 
agents in that state, pay a contingent 
commission; in other words, make a 
division of so-called profits with agents 
when there are no profits for the 
company. 

“Based on the foregoing premise it is 
my opinion that contingent commissions 
and 


are attractive in theory only, are 
utterly impractical and fundamentally 
unsound, 


Windstorm Results 
“The loss ratio on windstorm business, 
as distinguished from extended coverage 
business, has shown a very decided in- 


crease in the past several years. For 
example, in 1940 the windstorm loss 
ratio was 49.3%, in 1941 62.2%, in 1942 


64.3%, in 1943 64.4% and in 1944 80%. 
In contrast to this the extended cover- 
age loss ratio for 1940 was 22.5%, for 
1941 25.6%, for 1942 26.5%, for 1943 34.7% 
and for 1944 41.2%. Even conceding that 
the loading in the extended coverage 
rate helps the loss ratio on the latter 
coverage to a certain extent, the fact 
remains, however, that there is still a 
sufficiently wide margin between the 
respective loss ratios on windstorm and 
extended coverage to prove conclusively 
that there is something wrong with the 
way in which windstorm business is 
being underwritten. 

“Leaving out of consideration the very 
probable inadequacy of the windstorm 
rate structure, in my opinion,” said 
Clark, “the answer is quite simple, and 
it is this—business that has heretofore 
been written in equal amounts of fire 
and windstorm under combined policies 
has gradually been channeled into fire 
and extended coverage, with the result 
that the windstorm business that has 
been left over to be written as a separate 
class has been extensively written with 
the usual inadequate insurance to value, 
with the inevitable excessive loss ratio 
as a consequence. 

“Companies that have made deviation 
filings whereby they are permitted to 
write unequal amounts of fire and wind- 
storm, would do well to ponder over 
these loss statistics, which clearly dem- 
onstrate the fallacy of making such de- 


viation filings and thereby permitting the 
windstorm insurance to be written with 
low insurance to value. These companies 
would be well advised to pursue the 
orthodox and prudent underwriting prac- 
tice of obtaining an equal amount of 
windstorm and fire insurance, and an 
adequate amount of insurance to value 
in all cases. 


Problems of Reconversion 

“Regardless of the present derange- 
ment of a business already grieviously 
burdened, we must nevertheless take 
time out to look to the future, and to 
plan for post-war adjustments, and there 
are many factors falling in that cate- 
gory that require thought and attention 
at this time. 

“We must reckon with the difficulties 
of reconversion, since converting indus- 
tries to. civilian production after the 
war may well be a costly process fraught 
with almost certain increased moral and 
physical hazard. It has been estimated 
that at the end of the war the Army, 
Navy and Government will have fifty 


billion dollars of surplus supplies on 
hand, exclusive of plant and equip- 
ment,” Mr. Clark continued. “No doubt, 


manufacturers and distributors will be 
in the market to purchase these sup- 
plies to meet the private pent-up de- 
mand for them. This again poses a com- 
plex problem to determine in case of 
loss the proper sound values for such 
commodities purchased under varying 
contracts and prices. 

“In the post-war period we will un- 
doubtedly see the greatest productive 
capacity in our history as there will be 
a great demand for durable goods such 
as refrigerators, radios, kitchen utensils, 
automobiles and a host of other items 
the manufacture of which ceased com- 
pletely during the war. On the other 
hand, we may find a good deal of our 
productive capacity incapable of recov ery 
to civilian production, and again that is 
where the moral hazard creeps in. 


Aviation Insurance 

“Aviation insurance is a subject that 
may well arrest the attention of under- 
writers in the formulation of any post- 
war program. Most of the aviation in- 
surance written today is placed through 
a number of fire and casualty aviation 
pools or syndicates. However, these 
pools, and individual companies which 
write the class, may well take heed of 
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the investigation of aviation insurance 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board, which 
made it clear that if private companies 
fail to provide an adequate aviation in- 
surance market the Federal Government 
would proceed to do so. Therein lies a 
veiled threat, the implications of which 
are obvious, for if the Government once 
enters the aviation insurance field the 
next step would undoubtedly be to ex- 
plore and ultimately extend its activities 
to other classes of insurance. 

“The total number of licensed civil 
aircraft in the United States at present 
is about 20,000. When this is contrasted 
with about 28,000,000 licensed passenger 
automobiles it is readily apparent that 
aviation is still in its infancy. It seems 
safe to assume that a vast number of 
the aircraft now in combat duty in the 
various war zones will be converted to 
commercial use following the war. 

“This will create a problem for under- 
writers, who will be faced with an ever 
increasing number of new types and 
kinds of aircraft, the underwriting of 
which cannot be gaged or solved by any 
formula or statistics based on past ex- 
perience. Furthermore, any pre-war ex- 
perience would more or less go for 
naught as a guide for post-war under- 
writing in view of the vast difference 
between pre-war and post-war aircraft. 
Aviation insurance underwriters are of 
the opinion, that because of the rela- 
tively brief underwriting experience on 
the class, aviation insurance, like marine 
insurance, is a matter of judgment un- 
derwriting which is not susceptible to 
formula rating. 

“In other words, it is contended that 
no practical rating structure is possible 
for aviation insurance, and it should 
therefore be considered an unregulated 
class as to rates. The trouble with that 
contention is that if aviation insurance 
is excluded from state regulatory control 
it may under the Act of Congress fall 
under Federal control, since after Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, the anti-trust jaws will be 
applicable to insurance to the extent 
that the business is not regulated by 
state law. This would also be true ot 
any other class of insurance not subject 
to state regulation. 


Automobile Outlook 


“What of the automobile business? It 
appears to be the consensus that the 
moral hazard in this class may increase 
materially as we approach the final 
phases of the war. This will be influ- 
enced by a drastic reduction in the pres- 
ent abnormal utility value of the auto- 
mobile and the auto home trailer. At 
present these two items represent 4 
‘must’ in the scheme of things for the 
average transient working in a war de- 
fense area. ; 

“During the period of transition 0! 
war production to civilian production we 
may look forward to an epidemic 0! 
fortunate or welcome fire or total thefts, 


or at least the abandonment of mort- 
gaged cars and trailers to the finance 
companies. 


“Automobile collision rates were re- 
cently increased, but it is the opinion 0! 
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underwriters that this increase will not 
overcome the steadily mounting collision 
loss ratio. The only factors that would 
tend even partly to correct the situation 
is the immediate availability of parts, 
tires, new automobiles and manpowcr. 

“Many companies have in the past 
developed finance business with the 
thought in mind that on a volume basis 
they would show an underwriting profit. 
With very few exceptions such ventures 
have proven if not disastrous, at least 
highly unprofitable. 

“When V-Day arrives we can expect 
a relaxation of speed restrictions and 
yasoline rationing. Taking into consid- 
eration the average age and condition 
of the automobiles on the street today 
—the very iatest model manufactured 
being now three years old—the removal 
of these restrictions can only tend to 
bring about a rise in accident frequency. 





= “There has been a lack of proper 
E maintenance of highways and streets 
ad f during the war period, and this will 


likewise have its effect as an accident 
producer. The law of supply and de- 
mand will naturally continue to govern 


surance the speed with which values will revert 


Which to a normal level. The determining fac- 
iar seg tor here will be the length of time 
a elapsing between the end of the war 
rnment fF snd the time when new cars commence 
ore h f rolling off the production line. 
he 
it once f Costs of Adjustments 
Id the “As you probably are aware, in the 


to ex- 


: ascertainment of sound values and loss 
‘tivities 


in the adjustment of automobile claims, 
companies are not permitted to avail 
themselves of the ceiling price with re- 
spect to sales and exchanges as estab- 
lished by the OPA, which ruled that 
under its regulations ‘the term “sale” 


resent 


. 
} 
i 
: 
d civil f 
j 
e 
trasted 


senger 
it that ff does not refer to the adjustment of 
seems [ff losses made in connection with settle- 
ber of ments of claims under policies of insur- 
in the ance against fire, theft, collision and 
ted to other loss of property or other coverage 
2 f even though the right of subrogation 
under- [f may be involved.’ RE se 
never “As a breeder of arson, that ruling of 
s and the OPA is a good running mate to the 
ng of valued policy law. I think that no one 
yy any will deny that a rule is obviously in- 
St ex- consistent which provides for a fixed 
ar ex: ceiling on an automobile for the man 
0 for who wants to sell his car to a neighbor 
inder- or to a dealer, and at the same time 
erence stipulates that the ceiling shall not ap- 
rcraft. ply in the adjustment of a loss under a 
ire of policy of insurance. Under such a con- 
rela- dition of affairs it is not difficult to 
ce on prophesy where an unscrupulous car 
narine owner would find the most lucrative 


tne market if and when he decides to dis- 





le to pose of his car.” 
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esi Yeargan Chairman Dallas 
10ul¢ . . ° 
ilated Fire Prevention Council 
Bern The newly appointed Dallas, Texas, Fire 
miro! Prevention Council, an advisory group 
s fall nominated by the city manager and con- 
Janu- firmed by the city council, will be sworn 
— into office by City Secretary Ear] Goforth 
‘ by B carly in June. T. L. Yeargan of the local 


ie of fF fire and casualty insurance agency of J. W. 


ject FF Lindsley & Company has been asked to 
i serve as chairman and Alfonso Johnson, 
manager of the Dallas Insurance Agents 

5? It \ssociation, has again been asked to serve 


the as secretary, a position he has held for 


rease thirteen years, regardless of changes of 
final city administrations. 

nflu- An intensive educational campaign is 
pres- being planned to make Dallas citizens fire- 


Luto- prevention conscious and to train key men 

At in all industrial plants how to eliminate 

fH ‘ire hazards, Other insurance men on the 

the fF} Dallas council of forty members are Frank 

+ de- J ©. Long, Glens Falls;; Deane Logan, Pa- 

_ ff “fic National; Tom Copeland, Texas In- 

1 Ol Fe spection Bureau; Phil H. Kaufman, local 

i we # agent, and E. L. Mitchell, Dallas repre- 

sentative of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 

The Dallas fire chief, the fire marshal, 
chief of police, the building inspector, su- 
perintendent of water department, the May- 
or and the city manager are ex officio 


members of the Fire Prevention Council. 











JAMES O. RODGERS DIES 


Insurance Broker Was Well Known as 
Yale Crewman; Was With 
Brown, Crosby & Co. 

James Otis Rodgers of the New York 
insurance brokerage firm of Brown, 
Crosby & Co., died May 16 in the New 
Rochelle Hospital of a heart attack. 
He was born in Toledo, Ohio, on Octo- 
ber 11, 1874, and at the time of his 
death was a resident of Pelham Manor, 

New York. 

From Andover Academy, where he 
was a member of the football and track 
teams, Mr. Rodgers went to Yale. There 
he received his A.B. degree in 1898 after 


a college career of unusual athletic and 
social success. He played left tackle on 
the varsity eleven for four vears and 
was captain in the autumn of 1897, He 
also rowed on his freshman crew and, 
in 1896, on the varsity, later accompany- 
ing the crew to England for the Henley 
regatta. 

He was a member of the senior 
“prom” committee, and was elected to 
Alpha Delta Phi and Scroll and Keys, 
junior and senior societies respectively. 
At the close of his senior year he was 
voted by his classes “the man who has 
done the most for Yale.” As an alumnus 
Mr. Rodgers returned several times to 
coach the crew and the eleven at New 


Haven. He also coached -several crews 
of the New York Athletic Club, includ- 
ing the one that captured the national 
senior championship in 1935, 

After being graduated from Yale, Mr. 
Rodgers entered the Harvard Law 
School, where he remained for two 
years, leaving to become vice president 
and general manager of the Lanyon 
Zinc Co. of Iola, Kan., of which he 
later was elected president. In 1917 he 
came to New York, and thereafter was 
in the insurance business, first as a 
member of the firm of Rodgers, Hobart 
& Carr. 

r. Rogers 


Hale 


leaves a widow, Cara 
Rodgers; a son and a dauchter. 
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New Mexico Agent Named 
Secretary of Agriculture 





CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


Representative. Clinton P. Anderson, 
Democrat, of New Mexico, was ap- 
pointed Secretary of Agriculture by 
President Truman on Wednesday. He 
will succeed Claude R. Wickard, who 
has been nominated as director of the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 

Mr. Anderson is a well known insur- 
ance agent of Albuquerque. Born in 
Centerville, S. D., on October 23, 1895, 
Mr. Anderson was educated at Dakota 
Wesleyan University and the University 
of Michigan. He went to New Mexico 
in 1917 for reasons of health and has 
remained there ever since. 

After service as managing editor of 
the Albuquerque Journal Mr. Anderson 
bought an insurance agency in 1924. He 
represents several casualty and fire com- 
panies and is a large writer of compen- 
sation and bonding business. Through 
his surety bond business Mr. Anderson 
entered public life in 1933 as state treas- 
urer. In 1940 he was elected to Congress. 
During the recent Congressional debate 
on insurance legislation he took an 
active part. 


N. Y. BOARD LOSS JUMP 

Incurred losses of $2,412,112 was as- 
signed in April to the committee on 
losses and adjustments of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, an increase 
of 357% over the April, 1944, figure of 
only $527,479, according to Secretary 
E. C. Niver. For the first four months 
of 1945 assigned losses amounted to 
$4,794,693, an increase of 128% over 
$2,101,592 of losses for the same period 
last year. 


America Fore 
(Continued from Page 20) 


volving the aviation hazard which we do 
not write, as this class is reserved for 
our member companies’ marine and in- 
land marine departments. If we also had 
authority to insure these risks, it would 
place us in direct competition with our 
own members.” 

The Bulletin also outlines the sales 
helps which go to agents in connection 
with the America Fore Group’s national 
advertisements in such leading magazines 
as Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, 
Time, Pathfinder and Fortune. Many 
pages are devoted t® letters from em- 
ployes in the armed services and em- 
ployes who have completed twenty-five 
sce with the group are honored. 

Levis of the Philadelphia office 
of ‘a Fidelity & Casualty discusses 
automobile lines while W. J. Mulligan, 
Jr., of Denver, describes accident in- 
surance contracts and sales possibilities. 
L. P. Fowler of Dallas does the same 
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St. Paul Names Barnes as 
State Agent in New York 


C. A. Dosdall, vice president of the 
St. Paul Fire & Marine, announces ap- 
pointment of John A. Barnes as state 
agent for eastern New York to replace 
Manager D. W. Swanson of Albanv who 
is being assigned to a position of in- 
creased responsibility in the Middle West. 
Mr. Barnes is widely known in upper 
New York State. He will have head- 


HOUSTON WOMEN ELECT 

Insurance Women of Houston, Texas, 
have elected the following new officers: 
Edith Openshaw, W. H. Kirkland & Co., 
president; Catherine Cooper, T. A. Man- 
ning & Sons, Harriett McDonald, Texas 
General agency, Margarete Fairchild, E. 
H. Dumble & Co., vice presidents ; 
Thelma Wilkerson, Frank J. Herb & 
Co., recording secretary; Bernice Weh- 
meyer, LaMair Ins. agency, correspond- 
ing secretary; Manu Hooks, Julian Fruit 


DISMISSES VIRGINIA SUIT 
The suit of J. F. Clark, Richmond, Va, 
against the Virginia Fire & Marine 
and William H. Palmer, Jr., one of its 
officials, for $85,000 was dismissed this 
week in Law and Equity Court, Part II, 
when the jury refused to return judg- 


ment in his favor. He based his action 
on the claim that he entered into an 
agreement with Mr. Palmer to sell the 
company prior to its acquisition by the 


quarters in Room 305, 74 Chapel Street, & Co., treasurer; Ethel 
Insurance agency, reporter. 


Tucker, LeMair Royal-Liverpool Group. 


Palmer 
denied that there was such an agreement. 








Public and private institutiohs repre- 
sent a large proportion of the total 
value of American property. They con- 
stitute one of the largest markets in 
America — for insurance and many 
other things. 

According to a recent survey among 
50,000 institutions, such as hotels, hos- 
pitals, schools and colleges they will 
spend 8% billion dollars within three 
to five years after suppliesjare avail- 
able. Ninety-two percent of these insti- 
tutions plan to “remodel, re-equip, re- 
furnish or expand.” Which means that 
there are some in and Mmear your 
community which are doing postwar 
planning. 

Now is the time to start, cultivating 
these prospects. They wan't become 
clients because you ask them once. 
Frequently a number of people must 


be sold. You will usually have to 
show, quite specifically, that you can 
do a better job. Extensive changes in 
insurance will.be needed, involving 
these increases in values and the spe- 
cial requirements of the reconstruction 
period. Equally important will be 
greater efficiency in applying insur- 
ance coverage to all the existing haz- 
ards — for economy will come to the 
fore again. 

This month the agents of the Security 
Insurance Companies are getting 
check lists of the classes of prospects 
and the kinds of insurance applicable 
in this big market. And when the time 
comes, the agents of Security Insur- 
ance Companies can count on the up- 
to-date services of well-informed field- 
men to assist in the more complex 
problems involved. 


NEW HAVEN UNDERWRITERS 


THE CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY COMPANY 
1841 — SECURITY. THE NATION’S WATCHWORD — 1945 





Security Insurance Companies 


SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
THE EAST & WEST INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
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for bonding lines. 
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Liability Under Public Vessels Act 
Not Confined to Collision Cases 


The Public Vessels Act of 1925 author- 
izes a libel in rem as well as in per- 
sonam against the Government for dam- 
ages to a privately owned vessel which, 
while complying with the orders of 
naval authorities on board a public ves- 
sel of the United States, collided with 
a submerged wreck. Canadian Aviator, 
Ltd, v. U. S. No. 279, United States 
Supreme Court, 65 S. Ct., 639, reversing 
judgment of the Federal District Court 
which dismissed the libel on the ground 
that it failed to state a cause of action 
within the Public Vessels Act, 1925, for 
which the United States had consented 
to be sued. (Canadian Aviator, Ltd., v. 
U. S. A., 1943 A. M. C. 744, D. C. N. J.) 
The Third Circuit Court of Appeals 
(142 F. 2d 709) one judge dissenting, had 
affirmed the District Court. 

Three Questions for Consideration 


The District Court’s dismissal of the 
libel raised three questions for consider- 
ation by the Supreme Court: “Does the 
Public Vessels Act, 1925, authorize suit 
against the United States where the 
public vessel is not the physical cause, 
the ‘physical instrument’ by which the 
damage is done; that is, is the act con- 
fined to cases involving the collision 
situation? If not, does the act, which 
authorizes the filing of a libel in per- 
sonam against the United States, au- 
thorize recovery in such suit on ad- 
miralty principles of in rem as well as 
in personam liability? Finally, if the 
act authorizes recovery on admiralty 
principles ad rem and in personam, does 
petitioner’s libel state a cause of action 
ae these principles of admiralty 
aw?” 

Answering the first question in the 
affirmative, the Supreme Court in the 
opinion delivered by Mr. Justice Reed, 
says that while the general history of 
the act, as outlined in the opinion “does 
not establish that the statute necessarily 


extends to the non-collision cases in 
view of the rule of strict construction of 
statutory waiver of sovereign immunity, 
we think Congressional adoption of 
broad statutory language authorizing 
suit was deliberate and not to be 
thwarted by an unduly restricted inter- 
pretation.” 

Answering the second question also 
in the affirmative the Supreme Court 
said that its interpretation of the act 
in this respect “accords with the broad 
purpose expressed in the Congressional 
hearings and reports on the act. In ad- 
dition, such an interpretation accom- 
plishes Congress’ purpose to grant for- 
eign nationals the same rights as would 
be accorded our nationals in foreign 
courts in a similar situation; a nar- 
rower interpretation would limit the re- 
ciprocal effect of this act.” 

Liability of Tug 

Third, holding that the petitioner had 
stated a valid cause of action under gen- 
eral principles of admiralty law, in rem 
and in personam, the opinion concludes: 
“Petitioner alleges that the respondent’s 
vessel, having undertaken to guide peti- 
tioner’s boat, the Cavalier, through the 
waters at the entrance to the bay, did 
so in a negligent fashion causing peti- 
tioner to strike a submerged wreck, 
that the accident was caused solely by 
the negligence of YP 249 and its crew. 
It needs no extended citation of author- 
ity to show that where a tug negligently 
grounds its tow, the tug and its owner 
are liable for the damages resulting 
therefrom. The fact that the Cavalier 
was not fastened to the YP 249 by a 
tow rope is irrelevant. The libel avers 
that she was under orders by the naval 
authorities to proceed directly astern of 
the YP 249; for all practical purposes 
she was as firmly fastened to the stern 
of the YP 249 as if she had been in 


tow.” 





REPORT OF FARMERS GROUP 





Three Los Angeles Reciprocals Present 
Statements; Farmers Auto Pre- 
miums Reach $10,236,920 
Farmers Group, Los Angeles, com- 
posed of the Farmers Automobile Inter- 
insurance Exchange, Truck Insurance 
Exchange and Fire Insurance Exchange, 

recently made public its 1944 results. 
The Automobile Exchange had a net 
premium income of $10,236,920, assets 
as of December 31, of $11,311,623, with 
a surplus and voluntary contingent re- 
Fy of $4,655,633. It was organized in 


The Truck Insurance Exchange had 
a premium income of $2,705,777, assets 
of $2,901,693 and surplus and voluntary 
contingent reserve of $743,793. It was 
organized in 1935. 

Figures for the Fire Exchange give 
only the assets which total $383,197. The 
Fire Exchange was organized in 1942. 


Plan $500,000,000 Fund to 
Pay Philippine War Losses 


Senator Robert A. Taft last week 
stated that a bill would be introduced 
in Congress to set up a fund of $500,- 
000,000 to pay for property war damage 
claims in the Philippine Islands. Senator 
Taft’s own bill, to use the $220,000,000 
assets of the War Damage Corporation, 
will be sidetracked for the time being 
It 1s said, ' 





“the admiralty. 


Federal Court Rules on 
Admiralty Interrogations 


In the admiralty proceeding by the 
Curtis Bay Towing Company of Penn- 
sylvania for limitation of its liability, 
the claimant filed interrogatories under 
Admiralty Rule 31, 28 U.S. 6 A,. follow- 
ing Section 723, which were brought to 
the attention of the court, Federal Dis- 
trict Court for Eastern Pennsylvania, 
upon exception by the petitioner. That 
court held, in re Curtis Bay Towing Co., 
58 F. Supp. 303, that, under the rule re- 
garding interrogatories mentioned, inter- 
rogatories would not be permitted to take 
on the full scope of such interrogatovies 
as may be permissible at the trial of the 
action. 

The rule, as stated in Coca-Cola Co. v. 
Dixie-Cola Laboratories (1939) 30 F. 
Supp. 275, succinctly defines the proper 
nature and scope of interrogatories in 
Said the Court in that 
case (30 F. Supp. at page 279) “* * * 
Where the facts to be elicited are rela- 
tively few, and important, whether ulti- 
mate facts or evidentiary facts, the legal 
machinery of interrogatories is a very 
useful, expeditious and inexpensive 
method, but where they are very numer- 
ous, as in this case, they tend to become 
unduly burdensome, oppressive and vex- 
atious to the adverse party and difficult 
for the court to administer.” 


Marine Underwriters Extend War 


Risk Coverage in Port to 60 Days 


American marine cargo underwriters, 
who are members of the American In- 
stitute of Marine Underwriters, have 
announced that effective as to risks at- 
taching on and after May 1, the period 
of coverage under the war risk policy 
has been fifteen 
to sixty days at ports or places of 
transhipment to another overseas ves- 
sel on all voyages and that the coverage 
at the port of final discharge will con- 
tinue until the goods are discharged 
from the overseas vessel. This latter 
provision eliminates the fifteen-day lim- 
itation while on board the overseas ves- 
sel at port of final discharge which is 


increased from days 


now contained in the basic war risk 
clauses. 
This action will be effective unless 


and until withdrawn by publication or 
otherwise. 

It is not the intention of underwriters 
to endorse policies with these provisions, 
but claims under the war risk clauses 
will be settled as if clauses 4(b), 4(c) 





APPOINTS A. B. KNOWLES & CO. 





Millers National Names Coast Producer 
as Marine Agent; to Operate 
Through Ullmann Office 
A. B. Knowles & Co., Inc., of San 
Francisco have been appointed marine 
agents for the Millers National of Chi- 
cago for California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, the province of British Columbia 
and Alaska, and will operate through 
Albert Ullmann of New York, United 
States marine general agents of the 

company. 

A. B. Knowles & Co., Inc., are at 
present United States and Canadian 
marine general agents of the Utah 
Home Fire of Salt Lake City and the 
addition of the representation of the 
Millers National increases the facilities 
of the organization to Pacific Coast 
agents and brokers for both companies. 

A. B. Knowles, president of A. B. 
Knowles & Co., Inc., a native of San 
Francisco, started in the insurance busi- 
ness with the New York Underwriters 
Agency in 1915, and upon his return 
from army service in World War I 
in 1919 became a member of the firm 
of H. R. Mann Co., marine general 
agents of the St. Paul Fire & Marine, 
and later managed the St. Paul on the 
Pacific Coast until 1936 when he resigned 
to go back into business as a general 
agent. 

In San Francisco Secretary Joseph C. 
Miller, loss manager, is at present on 
leave of absence with the War Ship- 
ping Administration, and Donald B. 
Porter, assistant secretary, is in charge 
of underwriting. The firm’s Seattle 
branch office is managed by Vice Presi- 
dent C. H. Preston, who has been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Knowles since 1925. 





A. J. ANDREWS JOINS AMERICAN 


Albert J. Andrews joined the American 
Insurance Group on May 16 as marine 
supervisor for Cook County. He will 
be located in the Chicago service office 
at A-1040, Insurance Exchange. Mr. 
Andrews is a native of Winnipeg, and 
after finishing public schools there, at- 
tended the University of Manitoba. In 
1928 he went to Chicago and joined the 
Western department of the Insurance 
Company of North America. After eight 
years in the marine department he was 
transferred to Detroit. For a number 
of years he traveled Michigan in the 
development of marine business, and 
more recently has confined his effort to 
Wayne County. 





and 9(b) of the current war risk clauses 
read as follows: 


4(b) “after being discharged overside 
from an overseas vessel at the final 
port of discharge.” 


4(c) “at a port or place of tranship- 
ment to another overseas vessel after 
the expiry of sixty days (counting from 
midnight of the day on which the over- 
seas vessel entering with the interest 
is safely anchored or moored) until the 
interest is on board the oncarrying over- 
seas vessel.” 

9(b) “If the insured property shall be 
discharged from the overseas vessel at 
a port other than its intended port of 
discharge, under orders of any govern- 
ment mentioned in the foregoing war- 
ranty or of the government of the coun- 
try whose flag the vessel flies, this in- 
surance shall terminate sixty days after 
such discharge; provided, however, that 
if the original adventure is not frus- 
trated and the insured property is re- 
shipped for its original destination 
without undue delay, then this insurance 
shall reattach when the property is laden 
on an overseas vessel for that purpose, 
as though the port of discharge had 
been a scheduled port of transhipment.” 


IMUA RE-ELECTS CAREY PRES. 
Lucas, Chairman of Executive Commit- 
tee; McBride, Vice President, 
and Wayne, Secretary 
S. W. Carey LI of the Providence 
Washington was re-elected president of 
the Inland Marine Underwriters Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting last week. 
Frederick B. McBride of the Fireman’s 
Fund continues as vice president, and 
G. Brinton Lucas, vice president of the 
Insurance Co. of North America, was 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Harold L. Wayne is secretary 

of the organization. 

The following were elected members 
of the executive committee for terms 
expiring in 1948: O. C. Torrey, Marine 
Office of America; H. B. DeGray, Apple- 
ton & Cox, Inc.; L. R. Ross, Phoenix of 
Hartford; Harold Jackson, William H. 
McGee & Co., and W. F. Boylan, St. 
Paul Fire & Marine; H. I. Bartlett, Bos- 
ton and Old Colony, and A. W. Barthel- 
mes, North British Group, were elected 
members of the executive committee to 
fill vacancies for terms expiring in 1946. 

Members of the board of appeals are 
H. V. Smith, Home, chairman; Hendon 
Chubb, Chubb & Son; C. F. Codere, 
St. Paul Fire & Marine; B. M. Culver, 
America Fore Group; F. W. Koeckert, 
Commercial Union Group; Charles C. 
Hannah, Fireman’s Fund Group, and L. 
C. Lewis, Insurance Co. of North 
America. 


New Nebraska Commissioner 
The appointment of Stanley A. Matzke 
of Seward, Neb., as Nebraska Director of 
Insurance to succeed C. C. Frazier, who 
resigned recently, has been announced by 
Governor Griswold. Mr. Matzke is 47. 
A former state senator and attorney, he 
was engaged in banking before he started 
practicing law. Native of Milford and 
graduate of University of Nebraska, he 
served in World War I and is a former 
commander of the American Legion. 





CRAWFORD WITH AMERICAN 


The American Insurance Group of 
Newark has appointed K. T. Crawford as 
special agent assisting Special Agent 
Leon McGilton in Tennessee. For the 
present Mr. Crawford will have his office 
with Mr. McGilton in the Nashville 
Trust Building in Nashville. For several 
years Mr. Crawford has been domiciled 
in Mississippi doing loss work. He had 
previously traveled Tennessee as a spe- 
cial agent. 
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Kalmykow Addresses 
Risk Research Men 


MAKES COMPENSATION SPEECH 





Says War Has Transformed It Into an 
International Problem; Discusses 
Monopolistic State Funds 





Almost overnight, wartime conditions 


have transformed workmen’s compensa- 
from a domestic question to one 
international in Andrew 
Kalmykow, assistant manager, casualty 
department, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, in his address before 
Risk Research Institute at Town Hall 
Club, New York City, yesterday. 

He said that Congress had extended 
the provisions of the longshoremen’s and 
harbor workers’ compensation act to 
simplify some of the problems arising 
out of construction in foreign countries 
by personnel of the United States but 
that some persons sent overseas do not 
come within the purview of this law 
and as to them, two possibilities have 
to be considered: one is the application 
of the workmen’s compensation law of 
the place where the work is to be per- 
formed and the other the possible extra- 
territoriai application of the compensa- 
tion law of the home state. 

Most European and South American 
countries have workmen’s compensation 
laws, Mr. Kalmykow said, and if it is 
merely a question of sending a_ sales 
representative the likelihood is that the 
local compensation law would not be 
applicable but if extended operations 
involving the use of a number of em- 
ployes are to be undertaken, the pro- 
visions of the compensation law of the 
foreign country should be complied with, 
particularly if the work is hazardous. 


tion 
scope, said 


Have Extraterritorial Provisions 


There still remains, however, he said, 
the possibility, in case of injury to em- 
ployes sent overseas, that attempt would 
be made to collect compensation under 
the law of the home state and most cf 
the state laws have extraterritorial pro- 
visions or have been given extraterri- 
torial effect through court decisions. 

“Extraterritorial application of state 
laws is particularly important,” he con- 
tinued, “since benefits in this country 
are on the whole more liberal than those 
payable in other countries, so that in 
case of injury it is likely that claim 
would be made under the state law 
rather than that of the foreign juris- 
diction.” 

Mr. Kalmykow said another problem 
which the war has brought to the fore 
is that of subsequent injury, with the 
universal desire to facilitate the re- 
habilitation of disabled veterans. “The 
insurance industry has been in the fore- 
front of those working on this question, 
and in recognizing the obligation of 
doing everything posible to make em- 
ployment available to the returning vet- 
eran, physically impaired or otherwise,” 
he said. 

In this connection, he pointed to the 
association’s “Declaration of Attitude,” 
with respect to employment of physic- 
~ ally disabled, studies made by the Center 
for Safety Education at New York Uni- 
versity, and the model second injury 
fund bill sponsored by the association. 
He said that the association, through 
the National Conservation Bureau, soon 
will issue a guide book to facilitate 
placement of the physically impaired. 

By-product of War 

Another by-product of the war, Mr. 
Kalmykow said, is the increase in the 
number of minors and women employed 
by industry which has given added 





emphasis to the problem of illegal em- 
ployment. There are many state laws 
regulating the employment of minors 
and women, he said, and also Federal 
regulations on the subject, and employ- 
ers should exercise great care to avoid 
even inadvertent violations of these 
laws. In the case of injury to a minor, 
he said, penalty in addition to the legal 
penalties may be imposed either through 
increased compensation or abrogation of 
defenses in case of an action at law. 

“It would seem that compensation 
laws should not be made the means of 
enforcing penal statutes,” he said, “but 
in a number of states greater compen- 
sation must be paid in case of injury to 
such minors. This added compensation, 
often amounting to a sum equal to that 
which normally would have to be paid, 
generally must be borne by the em- 
ployer and may not under the law, be 
insured against. 

“In the majority of states the work- 
men’s compensation law is the exclusive 
remedy in case of injury even though 
it be to a minor illegally employed, but 
in some, such as Delaware, Minnesota 
and Tennessee, the law is not applic- 
able to such minors and the remedy for 
injury is one by action in the courts. 
The law is very zealous in protecting 
the rights of minors, so that in some 
cases it has been held that injury dur- 
ing illegal employment is sufficient to 
establish liability, provided there is 
some connection between the prohibited 
act and the injury. In a few states, 
such as Illinois and Kentucky, such 
minor is given the choice of either tak- 
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PHOENIX INCREASES CAPITAL 





Haines Announces Boost of Indemnity 
Co. Stock to $2,000,000 Through 


Stock Dividend 
The capital of the Phoenix eiaiiuias 
Co. has been increased to $2,000,000, 


according to an announcement by J. M. 
Haines, president. The increase was ef- 
fected by means of a stock dividend of 
$900,000, whicii was approved by the 
directors of the company and the New 
York Insurance Department on March 7. 

On the basis of the December 31, 
1944 figures, the statement of the com- 
pany now shows capital of $2,000,000; 
surplus to policyholders, $4,693,226; as- 
sets, $11,164,990, which represent an all 
time high for the company. The Phoenix 
Indemnity is a member of the Phoenix- 
London Group. 


J. J. MYLOD’S NEW POST 


Joins Mass. Bonding’s New York Office 
as Burglary-Glass Supt.; Ten 
Years in This Field 
John J. Mylod, burglary and glass in- 
surance expert, joined the New York 
branch of Massachusetts Bonding on 
May 21 to be superintendent of those 
two lines. He had previously been in 
a similar post with the New York office 
of the Maryland Casualty for five years 
and before that was in the burglary 
department of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters for five 
years. His first insurance job was in 
the New York Plate Glass Service 

Bureau in 1934. 

Among Mr. Mylod’s activities he has 
iectured before the burglary and glass 
insurance classes of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York and before the class 
conducted by Monroe Flegenheimer at 
City College of New York. 











Fireman’s Fund Indemnity has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
a share, payable June 15 to stockholders 
of record June 5 















for the better business 


The Insurance Agent or Broker who 
reaches highest gets the richest business. 
And, with proper equipment, the highest 
brackets become as accessible as the 
lowest. Prove this for yourself. As a 
Manufacturers representative, you re- 
ceive equipment—in the form of simpli- 
fied policies and services that mesh with 
your deeds—which enable you to reach 
the richest business in your territory. 


For full details write today. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Casualty InsuranceCompan y *FireJnsurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA 
W. STANLEY KITE, President 
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R. S. Hopper Succeeds 
Brother as Agency Pres, 


F. V. CARLOUGH, JR. VICE PRES. 


Other Officers of E. J. Hopper, Inc. Are 
T. F. Abbott Treasurer, Miss E. I 
Askew Secretary 





Raymond S. Hopper, brother of the 
late E. J. Hopper, has been elected 
president of Elmer J. Hopper, Inc., New 
York insurance agency at 99 John S_., 
which represents the Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity and the Transcontinental In- 
surance Co. 

Other officers elected by the agency 
are Frank V. Carlough, Jr., vice presi- 
dent in charge of the casualty depart- 
ment; Thomas F. Abbott, treasurer, and 
in charge of the inland marine depart- 
ment, and Miss E. I. Askew, secretary, 
who has handled the agency’s accounts 
for the past seventeen years. 

These changes represent the new offi- 
cial lineup of Elmer J. Hopper, Inc., fol- 
lowing the sudden passing of its founder 
several weeks ago. When E. J. Hopper 
formed the agency in 1913 his two asso- 
ciates were his brother, Raymond, and 
T. F. Abbott, who was then starting his 
insurance career. The Messrs. Hopper 
had previously been connected with the 
American Fidelity of Vermont in its New 
York office, E. J. being joint resident 
manager with William T. Whelan, and 
Raymond being the automobile under- 
writer and assistant cashier. 

Under sound leadership the E. J. 
Hopper agency has grown and prospered. 
Today it is one of the largest in the 
downtown insurance district. 

Careers of Newly-Elected Officers 

This is Raymond S. Hopper’s thirty- 
eighth year in the insurance business, 
and his only two connections in these 
years have been the American Fidelity 
and E. J. Hopper, Inc. When the latter 
was incorporated in 1931 he was elected 
vice president in charge of the automo- 
bile and loss departments. Outside of 
business he is a member of the Belmar 


Fishing Club, the Masonic Lodge and 
B. P. O. E. No. 60, both in Paterson, 


N. J., where he lives. 

Vice President Carlough, whose father 
runs an insurance agency in Newark, 
kas been continuously engaged in the 
casualty field since 1922 when he started 
with the Maryland Casualty in its New 
York office as a renewal clerk. He made 
good from the start advancing to under- 
writing work and then, in 1925, resign- 
ing to join the Commercial Casualty in 
its Newark home office. There he served 
at the counter underwriting all casualty 
lines throughout the year 1925. Invited 
to join the E. J. Hopper agency as 
manager of its casualty department, Mr. 
Carlough resigned his Commercial Cas- 
ualty post and started January 2, 1926, 
in his new connection. He was elected 
vice president in 1931 which title he re- 
tains in the new setup. 

In common with his father, Mr. Car- 
lough is a lover of the outdoors and is 
a fisherman, hunter and excellent shot. 
In his home town of Summit, N. J, 


he has been active in civilian defense - 


work and a few years ago served an en- 
listment in the National Guard being a 
sergeant in the 113th Regiment, N.J.N.G. 

Treasurer Abbott, one of the ablest 
inland marine underwriters “on tlie 
Street,” has been with the Hopper 
agency since its inception, and he has 
devoted the past seventeen years to the 
inland marine end of the business. 
Among his outside affiliations Mr. A)- 
bott is a member of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of New York, Inc., and of tlie 
B.P.O.E. No. 60 of Paterson. 


RAY MURPHY RETURNS 

Ray Murphy, general counsel, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
returned on Tuesday from the Unit d 
Nations Conference at San Francisco. 
In his American Legion capacity @s 
chairman of the foreign affairs sub- 
committee of the Commission on Post- 
War America, Mr. Murphy represented 
National Commander E. N. Scheiberling 
at the conference. 
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Am I My Brother’s Keeper? 


By Lawrence W. Migs, CPA, 


Vice President, Joseph Froggatt & Co., Inc. 
Consulting Auditors and Actuaries 


The first part of Mr. Miles’ article deals with the moral obligation of employers 
to prevent employes from succumbing to the temptation of dishonesty, much of which 
cun be prevented, he says, by the conscientious employer. He views a detailed application 
form as essential and believes the answers in the form should be verified by letters of 
iiquiry to each former employer or school authority. Under the topic, “Internal Control,” 
he lists a@ system of checks on incoming receipts when they are represented to a large 
extent by cash the use of receipting machines for over-the-counter receipts, adoption of 


a mail remittance record and control of miscellaneous items of income. 


The article 


continues on control of disbursement of funds, as follows: 


Disbursements in cash should be re- 
stricted to a minimum. A revolving petty 
cash fund of a fixed amount should be 
established for this purpose and reim- 
bursed only as required and upon presen- 
tation of proper vouchers and receipts 
for the amounts disbursed from the fund. 
The practice of paying bills from cash 
receipts before such receipts have been 
properly accounted for should be pro- 
hibited, 

Two signatures should be required on 
all checks issued. Where there is com- 
plete separation between the cashier's 
department and the bookkeeping and 
purchasing units, a requirement should 
be imposed whereby checks when signed 
must be mailed out by the cashier and 
under no circumstances turned over to 
an employe of another department for 
delivery or transmittal to the vendor or 
customer. Many a fraud has been per- 
petrated in that manner. If a letter is 
to accompany the check, that letter 
should be sent to the cashier for mailing 
when the check has been drawn, signed 
and enclosed. If it is necessary to make 
personal delivery of the check, the cus- 
tomer or vendor should be brought to 
the cashier and only after proner identifi- 
cation, should the check be given to him. 
Personal delivery of check is not gen- 
eral business practice and any recurrence 
should be cause for suspicion. 

The cashing of checks, even those of 
your own organization, should be strone- 
iy discouraged. When it is necessary, the 
payee should be required to come to the 
cashier and to properly identify himself 
before the payment is made. Similar pro- 
cedure should be followed in cashing 
credit slips. Under no circumstances 
should an employe be permitted to cash 
a check or credit slip “as an accommo- 
dation to the customer who is waiting 
downstairs for his money.” 

Additional Safeguards 

Two additional safeguards can be es- 
tablished over the operations of the 
cashier’s department. Some responsible 
executive should, at intervals, intercept 
the deposit just prior to its being taken 
to the bank. The individual items should 
be checked with the deposit slip and 
the amount of bills and coin counted and 
verified. Notation should be made of 
the total and after the deposit has been 
made, the duplicate deposit slip (prop- 
erly authenticated by the bank teller) 
should be compared with the entries in 
the cash book and the individual items 
checked with the customers’ or accounts 
receivable ledgers. If possible, someone 
other than the cashier should be given 
the duty of reconciling the bank account 
when the statements are received from 
the banks. 

Proper receipts should be given for 
all monies turned over to the cashier. If 
cash is picked up at intervals during the 
day from the cash registers in the sales 
units, a receipt (preferably pre-numbered) 
should be given for the amount taken 
by the cashier. 

_ The same procedure should be followed 
n connection with all monies turned in 
to the cashier by route salesmen, drivers, 
collectors, etc. Where this practice is 
not followed, it is often a temptation 
to dishonesty. The employer is forced 
to decide befween the truthfulness of 
two employes and possibly discharge 





both an honest and a dishonest employe, 
all of which might have been prevented 
by requiring the use of proper receipts 
for monies turned in. 

Purchase of Goods 

Reasonable safeguards over the pur- 
chasing and delivery of merchandise or 
material should: be adopted. Purchase 
orders should be pre-numbered and the 
numerical sequence strictly accounted 
for. One copy of the purchase order 
without indication of quantity ordered 
could be given to the receiving clerk and 
a completed copy (including quantity 
ordered) sent to the accounting depart- 
ment. When the material is received the 
receiving clerk should verify the quan- 
tity by physical count, note the quan- 
tity actually received on the copy of the 
purchase order and forward it to the 
accounting department. After verifying 
that the two copies of the purchase order 
are in agreement the “received” copy 
should be retained as substantiation for 
payment of the bill when received and 
the other copy should be used as the 
basis of entry in the inventory records. 
Each article should be identified by stock 
number for purpose of control. 

The same procedure should be followed 
with respect to transfers of merchandise 
from stock room to sales departments. 
Pre-numbered vouchers should be used, 
receipted by the sales clerk and the 
transfer entered on the inventory rec- 
ords. If the stock numbers are _ in- 
dicated on the sales slips, a perpetual 
inventory of merchandise in each sales 
unit can be maintained. 

Where the material is not in finished 
form, similar controls over work in pro- 
cess or materials sent to jobs away 
from the plant may be adopted by means 
of pre-rfimbered job requisitions. The 
same type of control should be main- 
tained over merchandise sold and shipped 
to customers, by means of prenumbered 
shipping tickets, signed or initialed by 
the shipping clerk when the material is 
shipped and sent to the accounting de- 
partment for entry on the sales and in- 
ventory records. 

Perpetual Inventory Records 

When proper perpetual inventory rec- 
ords are maintained, physical stock tak- 
ing and inventory may be made at fre- 
quent intervals in selected units to the 
end that during the year several com- 
plete physical inventories of the entire 
stock will have been made. In the taking 
of physical inventory, sales clerks should 
inventory merchandise in sales units 
other than the one where they are regu- 
larly employed and personnel from de- 
partments other than the stock room 
should be used on the physical inventory 
of the stock room. Physical inventories 
should be made entirely independent of 
the perpetual inventory records and the 
results of -the inventory checked with 
those records by the employer or a re- 
sponsible executive. The fact that fre- 
quent surprise spot checks of inventory 
are made may prevent misappropriations 
of merchandise in that shortages may be 
immediately uncovered. 

Proper control of payroll payments is 
another important item. If possible, pay- 
ment of salaries and wages should be 
made by check rather than in cash and 
the preparation of the payroll and the 
distribution to the employes should be 

(Continued on Page 36) 


Towner Bureau Adopts 
3-Year Premium Plan 


OTHER IMPROVEMENTS MADE 





President Lewis Says Committees Are 
Making Study of Entire Rate Struc- 
ture; More Changes Expected 





Following closely the resignation of 
the Indemnity Co. of North America 
from the Towner Rating Bureau and the 
Surety Association of America as of 
May 15, the announcement was made 
early this week by Martin W. Lewis, 
Towner’s president, that member com- 
panies had adopted (1) a uniform three- 
year premium plan -for fidelity, forgery, 
and bankers or brokers blanket bonds, 
and (2) the elimination of premium 
charge for retroactive restoration and 
waiver of restoration premium riders. 

Mr. Lewis further stated: “It is well 
known to all our member companies that 
the May 1 revision .of bank rates was 
but part of a study of the entire fidelity, 
forgery and surety rate structure in the 
light of properly evaluated experience. 
Pending later announcement which may 
be anticipated in a reasonable time on 
other features of this study of impor- 
tance we announce the adoption of this 
program by committees which have had 
this matter under consideration.” 

Three-Year Premiums 

The three-year premium plan of the 
Towner Bureau was set forth in its Bul- 
letin of May 19—No. 7305, as follows: 

“All forms of fidelity, forgery and bankers 
or brokers blanket bonds rates in the fidelity, 
BF, FE and FOR sections of the manual in- 
cluding public employes blanket rated 
at ‘all states’ page 122f, may be written on 
a three-year premium basis. 

“Any such bond written on a 
premium basis shall have 
three-year premium rider. 


bonds 


three-year 
attached to it a 


“If fully paid in advance, the three-year 
premium is two and one-half times the annual 
premium after it has been reduced by the per- 
centage of experience credit (if any) that the 
insured is entitled to receive on the bond to 
which the three-year premium rider is attached. 

“If paid in installments, the three-year pre- 
mium under paragraph 3 above shall be in- 
creased by 5% and paid 50% in advance, 
30% at the first anniversary date and 20% 
at the second anniversary date within each three- 
year period. 

“Any such bond written on a three-year pre- 
mium basis is subject to adjustment at the first 
and second anniversary date within each three- 
year period provided the number of employes 
covered by the bond increases or decreases by 
10% or more. If the number of employes is 
not one of the factors on which the premium 
for the bond is based, no adjustment within 
the threé-year period is necessary. Whenever 
the increase or decrease exceeds 10%, the 
adjustment shall be made only on that portion 
in excess of 10%. No adjustment shall be made 
unless the amount of the adjustment exceeds 


$25.” 


Regarding the permissive riders for 
blanket bonds a Towner bulletin of May 
19 states: “The permissive riders pro- 
viding (1) ‘waiver of restoration pre- 
miums’ on primary commercial, excess 
commercial, bankers or brokers blanket 
bonds and all forms of forgery bonds 
and (2) ‘retroactive restoration’ on pri- 
mary commerciai blanket bonds only, 
are now attachable to these forms with- 
out additional premium charge.” 


ADOPTS SECOND INJURY LAW 


The Pennsylvania legislature has 
passed a second injury, bill, advocated 
by the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, to minimize a major objec- 
tion of employers to the hiring of dis- 
abled war veterans and other injured 
workers. 








ANNUAL MEETING JUNE 8 


The annual meeting and election of offi- 
cers of the Casualty Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey will be held Fri- 
day, June 8, at Crestmont Golf Club, 
West Orange. Nominating committee 
chairman is Joseph Comerford, Maryland 
Casualty. 
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Indemnity’s Manual Filed and 
Approved by N. Y. Dep’t 


The New York Insurance Department 
has approved the new manual for forgery, 
fidelity and surety bond rates filed on 
May 15 by the Indemnity Co, of North 
America simultaneous with its resignation 
from the Towner Rating Bureau and 
Surety Association of America. 

An outstanding feature of the manual 
is a three-year term rate for all fidelity 
blanket and forgery bonds which plan has 
been used by London Lloyd’s and some of 
the independent companies writing bond- 
ing lines here. If the term premium is 
paid in advance the three-year premium 
is two and one-half times the annual pre- 
mium. If paid in instalments an addi- 
tional charge of 5% is made. 

Indemnity’s new manual also permits 
percentage credits for the use of an audit, 
and an adequate audit is defined as one 
made by a CPA. It must be the equiva- 
lent at least of a balance sheet audit and 
include verification of all assets, liabilities 
and accountabilities of the insured. For 
quarterly audit by a CPA 10% premium 
credit is granted; for semi-annual audit 
5% credit; for annual audit 24%% credit. 
A 5% credit is allowed for an internal 
audit by the insured’s own auditing de- 
partment. 

The manual also includes the waiver of 
restoration premium provision in all bank- 
ers or brokers bonds without charge. It 
also includes the retroactive reinstatement 
provision in primary commercial blanket 
bonds without charge. The waiver of 
restoration premiums is also included in 
primary and excess commercial blanket 
bonds, without charge. 











Mich. Second Injury Fund 
Has $78,306 in Deposits 


The Michigan Department of Labor and 
Industry points out that the state now has 
$78,306 on deposit in its second injury 
fund, provision for which was made in 
the 1943 revision of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law. 

Mrs. Betty W. Allie, chairman of the 
State Compensation Commission, said 
eighty deposits have been made into the 
fund in conformity with provisions of 
the law, fifty-four by insurers and twenty- 
six by self-insurers. Most contributions 
were made by the Michigan Mutual Lia- 
bility, Detroit, with thirteen, with the 
Employer’s Mutual and the State Acci- 
dent Fund tied for second with ten each. 
General Motors Corporation, as the state’s 
largest employer, leads the list of self- 
insurers with five contributions, with Great 
Lakes Steel of Detroit following with 
four. Ford Motor Co. made but two. 
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CORPORATE NAME CHANGED 
Trade Union A. & H. Association Now 
the Union Casualty Co.; Will 

Enter the Casualty Field 

Trade Union Accident & Health 
America, licensed in 
March, 1943, with head offices at 345 
Madison Avenue, New York, has ob- 
tained the approval of Superintendent 
of Insurance Robert E. Dineen of New 
York to change its corporate name to 
Union Casualty Co. According to Dr. 
Leo Perlman, executive vice president 
of the company, it will expand not only 
its present operations in the A. & H. 
field but will also enter the general casu- 
alty field. States now entered are New 
York, Pennsylvania and Illinois. 

Dr. Perlman points to the 2% wage 
earner’s A. & H. insurance plan which 
the company originated and which cur- 
rently provides insurance protection to 
about 60,000 individual wage earners em- 
ployed in various trades. Several new 
plans are in preparation, he says. 

President of the Union Casualty 1s 
Alfred Baker Lewis, Harvard graduate, 
who has extensive interests in business 
and labor fields. 


The 


Association of 





MUTUAL INDEMNITY EXPANDS 





Atlantic Mutual’s Casualty Affiliate En- 
ters Liability and Plate 
Glass Fields 

The Atlantic Mutual Indemnity Co., 
casualty affiliate of the Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Co., has now completed its 
general liability and plate glass insur- 
ince departments, according to an_an- 
nouncement made by the company, May 
16. 

Since January 1, the burglary and au- 
tomobile departments have been in op- 
eration, and entry into the liability and 
wlass fields continues the company’s pro- 
eram of announcing additional facilities 
as they are made ready. 

All policies of the company are issued 


on the participating plan and are non- 
assessable. Standard rates are charged 
and the standard scale of brokerage 


commission is paid. The company’s op- 
erations, for the present, are confined to 
the eastern seaboard but enlarged terri- 
torial activity is planned for the future. 





HAS NEW REINSURANCE DEP’T 





Among Staff Changes Announced by 
Dominion of Canada General In- 
surance Co. of Toronto 

The Dominion of Canada General In- 
surance Co. of Toronto, announces the 
following staff changes: A new reinsur- 
ance department has been formed to be 
managed by H. Holbrook. K. G. Hutch- 
inson, formerly branch secretary at Cal- 
gary, has been named superintendent of 
the liability and personal property de- 
partments with D. C. Ross as his assist- 
ant. N. A. Colley, who has been branch 
secretary at Winnipeg, succeeds Mr. 
Hutchinson. 

The railway accident department of 
the company has been absorbed by the 
accident department under C. E. Wood- 
stock. H. Grell, who supervises the bur- 
glary, plate glass, boiler and electrical 
machinery business, also is in charge of 
the accident ticket department. 





Virginia Agents Plan 
Annual Meeting June 6 
The nominating committee of the Vir- 
ginia Association of Insurance Agents 
headed by W. Owen Wilson of Rich- 
mond, a past national as well as state 
president, held a meeting at association 
headquarters in that city recently and 
.»named a slate to be submitted to the 
annual business meeting to be held at 
the John Marshall Hotel in Richmond, 
June 6 


. 





ATC Trip Accident Ins. 
Awarded to Indemnity Co. 


The trip accident insurance contract of 
the Army Air Transport Command has 
been awarded to the Indemnity Insurance 
Co, of North America by the War De- 
partment on the basis that of the various 
proposals received, its coverage most near- 
ly fulfilled ATC requirements. The pro- 
gram will be serviced by Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan, insurance brokers, who have of- 
fices in most principal cities. 

H. E. Hilton of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce insurance department, who was 
instrumental in bringing together private 
insurance company officials and those of 
ATC and the Naval Air Transport Service 
last January for a conference in Wash- 
ington, explained this week that the In- 
demnity Company’s proposal was accepted 
with the understanding: 

“(a) That the War Department reserves 
the right to withdraw the availability of 
its facilities in connection with this in- 
surance at any time; and (b) that this 
entire program may be subject to review 
at the end of a one-year period at which 
time the War Department shall be free to 
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HEIR policy was presented by a full-time 
representative trained to analyze their 
needs and to prescribe accordingly. 


They know that their Non-Cancellable Acci- 
dent and Health and their Life insurance, 
both being Paul Revere, were fitted to their 
needs and budgets in a scientific manner. 


They know that their company in having 
offices in all the 48 states, the District of 
Columbia and Hawaii is geared to give good 
claim service —that for which the insurance 
was originally purchased. 


They know that they are policyholders of a 
growing, progressive organization. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
J. Harry Woon, Executive Vice President 


accept new bids or make any other ar- 
rangements it may then decide upon.” 

Early approval of the same program by 
the Naval Air Transport Service is an- 
ticipated. As regards baggage insurance, 
the bid filed by the Marine Office of 
America is being considered by ATC. 

Under the new trip accident set-up, 
passengers on ATC planes will shortly be 
able to buy this protection at low rates 
regardless of destination and point of ori- 
gin. The U. S. Chamber, credited with 
having developed the idea, points out: 

“Wherever there’s an ATC base—any- 
where in the world—a passenger can ob- 
tain accident protection up to $10,000 as 
easily as he can buy a money order. The 
applicant need only fill out an extremely 
simple form, retaining one copy and mail- 
ing one to his beneficiary. Another copy 
goes to the company and another is re- 
tained by a ‘witnessing representative’ of 
ATC. Rates are based on amount, time 
and trip, but Ss typical policy for $5,000 
would cost about $5 for ten days any- 
where in the world.” 


A. & H. OUTING JUNE 19 

Annual outing of the Accident & Health 
Underwriters Association of Newark, N. j., 
will be. held June 19 and probably at the 
Maplewood, N. J., Country Club. At the 
May 15 meeting of the association, held 
in the Raymond Commerce Building au- 
ditorium, Newark, the speaker wac Frank 
W. Bowles, Retail Credit Co. special rep- 
resentative. His topic was “Inspection 
Agencies and Their Facilities for A, & H. 
Companies.” 
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Reager and Metcalfe 
Merge at Louisville 


REPRESENT CONTINENTAL COS. 





New Partnership, Conducting All Lines, 
to Operate Under Name of Allen 
M. Reager & Co. 





Allen M. Reager, general agent of the 
Continental Cos. in Louisville, Ky., and 
Harry J. Metcalfe, life insurance spe- 
cialist in that city, announced the mer- 
ger of their respective agencies. The 
new partnership, which will continue to 
do business under the name of Allen M. 
Reager & Co., is moving into new and 
larger quarters in the Starks Building. 


Mr. Reager will be in charge of cas- 
ualty, surety, and fire business and Mr, 
Metcalfe will supervise the agency’s life 
business. 

Born and reared in Louisville, Mr, 
Reager began his insurance career in 
1904, immediately after graduation, when 
he became a representative for a large 
eastern company. Initially a specialist 
in workmen’s compensation and related 
lines, Mr. Reager early broadened his 
business interests to include accident and 
health contracts. Today he is reputed 
to have the largest accident and health 
business in his territory. 

Mr. Reager joined the Continental 
field organization as general agent in 
1923. He is well known for his interest 
in Louisville civic ‘projects and clubs. 
Treasurer of the Filson Club and a mem- 
ber of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, the Audubon Country Club and 
The Pendennis Club, he is also actively 
interested in the Kosair Children’s Hos- 
pital in that city. 


Metcalfe’s Career 


Mr. Metcalfe has been active in the 
life insurance field in Louisville for more 
than fifteen years. Early in his career 
there he was associated for a period of 
eight years with the Kentucky Central 
Life & Accident Insurance Co., where 
for the last two years with this organiza- 
tion he was in charge of Ordinary life 
production. He later became assistant to 
the president of the Kentucky Home 
Mutual Life. In this position he also 
was in charge of agency development 
and production. 

He resigned in 1943 to establish his 
own agency in Louisville for the Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Co. He is a mem- 
ber of the Louisville Boat Club and the 
3ig Springs Golf Club. 





COMP. HEARING IN VIRGINIA 





Corporation Commission to Consider 
Rating Program Already in Effect 
in Twenty-six States and D. C. 


The Virginia State Corporation Com- 
mission will hold a public hearing June 
26, on the workmen’s compensation rat- 
ing program that was filed with the 
commission by Manager E. E. Cadmus 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Inspec- 
tion Rating Bureau of Virginia. This is 


the rating program that is in effect in’ 


twenty-six states and the District of 
Columbia. It provides for the — 
of expense allowances by size of ris 
such gradation being applicable to ‘ial 
portion of the premium in excess of 
$1,000 on any risk. 

Employers subject to the program are 
offered the choice of four optional rating 
plans, the first a guaranteed cost plan 
under which that portion of the premium 
in excess of $1,000 is subject to discounts 
to reflect expense gradation. The other 
three options are retrospective rating 
plans under which the experience of the 
risk is reviewed after expiration of the 
policy and an adjustment in premium is 
made based upon the actual experience 
under that policy. It is further proposed 
that risks having Operations in more 
than one state may combine their opera- 
tions in two or more states for the pur- 
pose of rating under this program. 

The hearing will begin at 10 a. m, 
June 26, in the State Office Building, 
Richmond, 
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€ Posey to Direct Two 
Ville Hartfords on Coast 

COs. SUCCEEDS JOY LICHTENSTEIN 
‘ Is Vice President of Indemnity Com- 
= pany and Manager, Hartford Fire; 

Is Native Californian 

of the The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and 
Y» and B ine Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
€ spe- Bnnounce that Addison C. Posey will 


e mer- 
ie. Lhe 
nue to 
len M. 
Ww and 
uilding. 
»f cas- 
id Mr, 
y’s life 


t the affairs of the Pacific Depart- 
ment of the two companies upon the 
retirement of Joy Lichtenstein on Janu- 
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ADDISON C. POSEY 


n the 
more 
career 
od of 


ary 1, 1946. Mr. Posey is vice president 
of the Hartford A. & I. and upon as- 





entral suming his new duties will also be mana- 
where ger on the Coast for the Hartford Fire. 
aniza- In an announcement sent to agents 
y life and others the companies say: 
ant to “Mr. Posey has, since being elected 
Home vice president of the Hartford Accident 
- also & Indemnity Company in 1939, super- 
ment vised the company’s bonding depart- 
ments at the home office with outstand- 
h_ his ing ability and conspicuous success. 
Occi- “Immediately preceding his election as 


vice president, Mr. Posey was assistant 
manager for both Hartford companies on 
the coast and prior to that resident 
manager of the metropolitan department 
IA of the accident company in San Fran- 
cisco. He is thus thoroughly familiar 
with all phases of the fire, casualty and 
bonding business and is well acquainted 
with the needs and requirements of 
a agents and brokers. He will be ‘coming 
Com- home’ and we feel sure that the com- 
June panies’ representatives and the insurance 
sr iraternity generally will find real satis- 
| the acti in his ,appointment to this re- 
dmus ionsible post.” 


se? Stadia With Southern Pacific R.R. 


1s 18 
ct in’ Mr, Posey was born in Oakland, Calif., 
t of and was educated there preparatory to 
ation hi > entrance into Santa Clara University 
risk, m which he was graduated in 1911. 
that [f Shortly after graduation he became 
sof associated with the Southern Pacific 
Railroad in San Francisco. During the 
1 are next few years his experience included 
ating Work in operating, traffic, accounting and 
plan road service. 
nium a he became associated with the 
punts lartford A. & I. in 1924, he joined the 
other ‘cific surety department and was soon 
ating ammo to the San Francisco metro- 
f the ey: department doing surety work. 
the fF In August, 1926, he was made resident 
m is JB ‘anager of the metropolitan department 
ence [fF «nd in 1934 was advanced to assistant 
osed f manager for both Hartford companies. 


mem- 
d the 


isider 
act 









nore 
yera- _NAME FRANCIS A. DOYLE 
pur- m. Pennsylvania Casualty and Alex- 
er Greene & Co., Inc., its metropoli- 
m., ‘an New York managers, announce the 
ding, ‘ppointment of Francis A. Doyle, 123 


illiam Street, as borough agents. 





KEMPER ANNOUNCES CHANGES 





H. G. Kemper Heads Two Companies of 
Group; Other Promotions Made; 
Two Retirements Announced 

James S. Kemper, chairman and gen- 
eral manager of the Kemper group of 
insurance companies, announces a num- 
ber of changes in the executive staff as 
follows: 

In the Federal Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., John A. Arnold, vice president and 
underwriting manager, was elected vice 
president and general manager. Mark 
Kemper, assistant treasurer, was elected 
treasurer. 

In the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Co., and American Motorists Insurance 
Co., H. G. Kemper, formerly executive 
vice president and secretary was elected 
president. Joseph E. Magnus, formerly 
secretary, and E. G. Hitt, formerly resi- 
dent secretary at Atlanta were elected 
vice presidents. Fred A. Parker, assist- 
ant secretary of Lumbermens was elected 
second vice president. G. M. Butters, 
manager of the office at Syracuse, 
N. Y., was elected resident secretary. 
Morgan F. Moore, general auditor of the 
eastern department at Philadelphia, was 
elected an assistant secretary. 

Mr. Kemper also announces the re- 


. served in 


tirement under the companies’ pension 
plan of James C. Wilson, vice president 


and Wallace D. Riddell, vice president. 
Mr. Wilson has taken-up residence at 
San Diego, Cal., and plans to enter the 
local agency business there. Mr. Riddell 
will continue in a consulting c capacity to 
the New England department of the 
Kemper companies at Boston. 


GLENS FALLS PROMOTES 








Simpson Secretary of Claims Dept.; 
Tidman and Fox Respectively Supts. 
of Claims for Bonding and Casualty 
The permanent appointment of Mer- 

rill M. Simpson as secretary of the 
Glens Falls Indemnity in charge of its 
casualty and surety claims department 
has been announced by President G. D. 
Mead. J. B. Tidman was selected as 
superintendent of fidelity and surety 
claims, and G. Earle Fox, former field 
supervisor, was named superintendent of 
casualty claims under the new depart- 
ment organization. 

Messrs. Simpson and Tidman both 
similar capacities with the 
late S. M. Thomas, secretary and claims 
attorney of the company. 

Mr. Fox has been with the Glens 
Falls Indemnity since 1932 when he was 


Serving Insurance 
Companies Since 1925 


COMPLETE DEPARTMENTS 
Fire, Automobile, Jewelry, Fur 
Floater, Inland Marine, Liability, 

Workmen's Compensation 


BRANCHES: 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

Trenton, N. J, 


NEW JERSEY 


CLAIM SERVICE BUREAU 


11 COMMERCE ST 


NEWARK. N J 
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Unlimited 3 
. as to number of dis- 
abilities covered under 


contract during first 
year or any year after. 


4. 


Grom the Expense of 


HOSPITALIZATION 

SICKNESS DISABILITY 
ACCIDENT DISABILITY 
SURGICAL OPERATIONS 


For the first time, voluntary disability protection at nation-wide low cost may 
be sold on a non-classified basis to all qualified men and women now employed. 
Continental’s new *“‘Four Freedoms” plan provides income security benefits 
up to $5,000 or more. It covers total and partial accident disabilities, confining 
and non-confining sickness, as well as hospital and surgical expense. 


Special Agency Development Allowance 


Leads are furnished to agents on a share cost basis. Complete development and 
soliciting program provided for selected territories. Experience not necessary. 
Opportunity to build $5,000 to $15,000 annual commission income now open. 


Matt The: Cosiponsy ~ 







I am interested in 
[] PERSONAL PLAN 

—] FAMILY GROUP PLAN 
[] HOUSEWIFE PLAN 

| CHILDREN’S PLAN 


Disability Division ©° 


| 
I 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Please send me FREE agency information about America’s 


No. 1 Income Security “*“FOUR FREEDOMS” plan and tell me 


about your special development allowance to obtain leads. 


Name 








Agency 
Address 





City 


State 





a 
Continental Casually Company 
AMERICA’S No. 1 ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS INSURANCE COMPANY 


910 South Michigan Avenue °¢ Chicago 5, Illinois 


Leads Furnishea 
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GOOD START 
FOR 


GUARDIAN 
PENSION 
PLANS! 


An increasing number of Guardian agents (and 
general insurance brokers) are finding the service 
of The Guardian’s Home Office Pension Planning 
Section to be of greater assistance to them and their 
clients in their preparation of employee pension 


plans. 


In 1944, the first year of its operation, average case 
closed was for $205,000 . . . average number of 


lives was 34. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE — NEW YORK CITY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY ESTABLISHED 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 85 YEARS 















Anchor Club Speaker 
Jap Prisoner 33 Months 


HOLD MASS AND COMMUNION 





400 Hear Captain Kennedy Who Was 
Jesuit Dean on Mindanao; Riordan 
Talks on “Tolerance” 





More than 400 attended the sixth an- 
nual mass and communion breakfast of 
the Insurance Anchor Club of New 
York, held last Sunday at 9 a.m. at the 
Church of Our Lady of Victory, 23 Wil- 
liam Street, New York. Featured speaker 
was Captain Hugh F. Kennedy, S.J., 
U. S. Army chaplain, who had _ been 
dean of studies at a Jesuit School on 
Mindanao in 1941 when the Japs bombed 
Pearl Harbor. Immediately thereafter 
he joined the Army as a chaplain, was 
captured by the Japs and went through 
harrowing experiences as a prisoner in 
Japanese prison camns for thirty-three 
months. He told the Anchor Club mem- 
bers about some of these experiences in 
an intensely interesting hour’s talk. 

William A. Riordan, assistant general 
manager, Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., 
New York office, was the lay speaker 
and his subject was “Tolerance.” He 
declared that the insurance bus‘ness is 
freer of prejudices than when he en- 
tered it thirty-seven years ago. Further- 
more, the war has developed an example 
of the great need for tolerance, in his 
opinion. Mr. Riordan was also impressed 
by the dinner he attended recently in 
honor of Dr. Charles N. Ford. president 
of United Mutual Life, New York 
Negro-controlied life insurance company, 
which dinner Mr. Riordan described as 
a fine tribute to him and his associates. 
“Tt was also indicative of the need for 
tolerance in our business,” he said. 


Discusses Ives-Quinn Bill 


This brought Mr. Riordan to a dis- 
cussion of the recently enacted Ives- 
Ouinn anti-discrimination bill in New 
York, and he noted that it was the first 
legislation of its kind in the country. 
Among other observations, he said that 
the penalty for violation of provisions 
of this bill applies with equal force to 
both employe and employer. Frankly 


saying that he didn’t think the bill “jl 
work out,” Mr. Riordan gave it th 
credit of being the first effort to en- 
force a policy of fair treatment between 
races. 

James A. O’Connor, Jr., of the Home 
Insurance Co., was chairman of the 
communion breakfast committee, and 
Joseph F. Lawler, president of the An- 
choy Club, made a donation to Father 
Kennedy for the Jesuit Philippine Bu- 
reau and hoped that other members of 
the club would do likewise. Harold (¢, 
Conick, United States manager, Royal- 
Liverpool Group, was among the dig- 
nitaries present, and the color guard 
of American Legion’s Insurance Post 
No. 1081 gave added dignity to the 
occasion. 

Interestingly, the music at the mass 
was provided by a choir which sings 
regularly for the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick and which includes several in- 
surance men. The choir’s leader is 
George Shannon, who is with Wallace 
Reid & Co., Inc., and the organist is 
Reginald Greet of the Home Insurance 
Co. 

Two sons of insurance men made 
their fathers proud of their usefulness 
at the services as they assisted in the 
mass. They were Richard F. Doyle, son 
of Agent Francis A. Doyle, and Edward 
R. Reilly, Jr., whose father is a New 
York insurance adjuster. 





$95,460 ON ARIZONA BONDS 


The Fidelity & Deposit Co. and the 
United States Fidelity & Guarantv Co. 
have paid monies aggregating $95,460 for 
misappropriation of tax funds by former 
public officials of Maricona County 
(Phoenix), Arizona, convicted of embez- 
zlement. The F. & D., which had bonded 
J. D. Brush, former tax assessor and 
later state treasurer, now serving a 
prison sentence for misappropriation of 
public funds, paid the full amount of two 
$25,000 bonds with interest, a total of 
$52,934.50. The U. S. F. & G. paid $42- 
525.50 representing four $10,000 bonds 
with interest on Catherine E. Doyle and 
John D. Rhyne, former officials accused 
cf defalcation of unsecured personal 
property taxes. 








Powell Stamper Made an “Arkansas Traveler” 





Powell Stamper (left), sales promotion manager, National Life and Accident, 
receives from Foster Vineyard, president of Arkansas Underwriters, commission 


as “Arkansas Traveler.” 


When Powell Stamper, sales promotion manager, National Life and Accident 
of Nashville, appeared as a speaker before the Little Rock Association of Lite 
Underwriters recently, he was presented a commission, issued, by Governor Ben 


Laney of Arkansas, designating him an ‘Arkansas Traveler.” 
was made by Foster Vineyard of the Aetna agency in Little Rock and president 
of the Arkansas Association of Life Underwriters, representing Governor Lane! 
who was out of the city. Mr. Stamper is a native of Jonesboro, Ark., and begat! 
his insurance career there with National Life and Accident twenty years ago. 


The presentation 
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HEAR SURPLUS LINE TALKS 
Seeley and Krausse Tell of Functions of 
Contact Committee to Joint 

Meeting at Los Angeles : 
Casualty Insurance Association of 
southern California and Casualty Un- 
derwriters Club of southern California 
held a joint session at Los Angeles re- 
cently to hear members of the contact 
committee of the Surplus Line Associa- 
tion of California, give an exposition of 
the association, its functions and its op- 
erations, 


Charles Seeley of Rathbone, King & 


Seeley, San Francisco; Eugene Battles 
of R. A. Rowan & Co., Los Angeles, 
members of the committee and Arthur 
Krausse, assistant arbitrator, San Fran- 
cisco, represented the Surplus Associa- 
tion and Messrs. Seeley and Krausse led 
the discussions. 

Mr. Seeley, told of the abuses that 
had crept into the surplus line situation 
which led, in 1936, to the formation of 
the association. Its organization met 
with the approval of the then Insurance 
Commissioner Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr., 
who at the same time agreed to be the 
arbitrator, to insure both sides of any 
disputed question receiving a fair hear- 
ing. He told of the job that had to be 
done and of the formation of the Contact 
Committee, which has functioned ever 
since. 

Mr. Krausse said that of the entire 
membership of the association, forty- 
four are general agents; that in 1942 the 
business passing through the stamping 
office was in excess of $4,600,000. 

He said that Oregon, Washington, 
Arizona and Utah had adopted the same 
procedure in handling the surplus line 
situation as California and that Illinois 
had adopted a plan somewhat similar. 

Mr. Krausse cited the fact that $125,- 
(00 on products liability went through the 
stamping office in 1942, which is approxi- 
nately 25% of that line written in the 
states, and that approximately half of 
that was written under the discount pro- 
visions of the rules. He declared that 
the association rules are more restrictive 
than those required by the department 
of insurance. 


HOLDS SECOND BOND SEMINAR 








Employers’ Group Has Conference in 
Boston with Anderson and Whear 
Directing Meetings 





A bonding seminar and conference for 
Kmployers’ Group resident managers 
and assistant resident managers began 
May 16, and will continue for a period of 
two weeks at the home office in Boston. 

The group was the second one to get 
together within recent weeks for the 
purpose of going over the various Em- 
ployers’ Group bonding coverages and to 
formulate plans for postwar bonding ac- 
tivities. 

Attending the bonding seminar with 

this second group were T. M. Buggey, 
Ir., assistant resident manager, middle 
department; J. J. Murray, assistant resi- 
dent manager, New England depart- 
lient; G. F. Bangs, resident manager, 
New Hampshire department; Daniel 
Heisey, assistant resident manager, 
Maryland-Virginia department, and 
Howard Bush, superintendent of under- 
writing, New York department. 
_ Discussions are under the direction of 
Klmer C. Anderson, superintendent, 
surety department, and Roger G. Whear, 
superintendent, fidelity department. 





_DIES IN PRISON HOSPITAL 

Notice of the death of Captain George 
H. Cockburn, Jr.ya member of the Cock- 
burn & Son agency, at Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, has been received by his parents, 
Mr, and Mrs. George H. Cockburn, from 
the War Department, after he had been 
reported missing for almost three years. 
He was taken prisoner at the fall of 
Bataan, and according to the War De- 
partment notice, died in a prison hos- 
pital of malaria, July 12, 1942. Captain 
Cockburn had been cited for the Silver 
Star award for gallantry in action 
against the Japanese. He is mentioned 
J Be L. White’s, “They Were Expend- 
able, 


W. S. PAINE’S 30th MILESTONE 





Aetna Companies’ Manager of Engi- 
neering and Inspection Outstanding in 
His Field; May 24 His Anniversary 


Walter S. Paine, who has been engi- 
neering and inspection department man- 
ager of the Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. 
since 1930, observed thirtieth 
niversary with the organization May 24. 

A graduate of Syracuse University 
with B.S. degree in mechanical engineer- 


his an- 


ing in 1911, Mr. Paine’s first experience 
was in construction work. He joined the 
Aetna as an engineer in Buffalo; was 
transferred to the home office in 1918 
and placed in charge of the schedule 


rating division. He became a research 
engineer in 1920, organized the special 
risk division in 1928 and was elected 
to his present post in 1930. 

Prominent in conservation activities, 
Mr. Paine is vice president for indus- 
trial safety and a member of the board 
of directors and the executive board of 
the National Safety Council. He is chair- 
man of the safety code correlating com- 
mittee and a member of the standards 
council and the special industrial disease 
committee of the American Standards 
Association. He is a member of the 
legal committee of the Industrial Hy- 
giene Foundation of America, the crsu- 
alty council of the Underwriters’ Labor- 
atories and the engineering committee 
of the National Conservation Bureau. 





Reinsurance Lessens the Shock! 


How many of your assureds will be in a grand- 
stand when it collapses? The great unknown hazard 
of personal accident underwriting lies in the con- 
tingency of a catastrophe involving large numbers of 
people covered by your policies. 

The most careful home office underwriting cannot 
avoid the losses effected by this sort of disaster. 
Soundly drawn reinsurance contracts can. Wide ex- 
perience and extensive facilities enable the Excess to 





meet all types of reinsurance requirements. 


Casualty, Fidelity & Surety Reinsurance 


He is a former chairman of the Hart- 
ford section of the American 
of Mechanical Engineers and a former 


Society 


president of the Hartford Engineers 
Club. 

Among his many interests in state 
affairs Mr. Paine is a member of the 


Connecticut Association for Planning 
Post-War Construction; the Committee 
on Social Protection for the Connecticut 
War Council; the Connecticut Advisory 
Committee of the National Committee 


for the Conservation of Manpower in 
War Industries, and on the citizen’s 
advisory committee for the Office of 


Naval Officer Procurement and of the 
safetv advisory board for the First 
Service Command. 
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Kalmykow’s Address 
(Continued from Page 30) 


ing compensation or bringing an action 
at law. Thus we see that illegal em- 
ployment of minors may present a num- 
ber of serious consequences. 


Provides Full Coverage 


“If the workmen’s compensation law 
constitutes the exclusive remedy, the 
standard workmen’s compensation and 


employers’ liability policy provides full 
coverage, except for the additional com- 
pensation in the instances mentioned. 
As to actions at law, however, the 
policy covers only such employes as are 
legally employed. Basically this pro- 
vision was inserted because of the fear 
of violating public policy against insur- 
ance for ‘lewal acts. In line with the 
desire to give as complete protection 
as possible, the feasibility of providing 


this type of coverage is now being ex- 
plored by those having jurisdiction of 
the subject. 

“Insofar as women are concerned, 


workmen's compensation laws have not 


been as solicitous and no provisions are 
generally contained concerning their il- 
legal employment. In most cases, the 
workmen’s compensation law would 
probably be held to be the exclusive 
remedy. The matter of coverage for 
them as well as minors is, however, also 
under consideration,” 
Monopolistic State Funds 

With respect to monopolistic state 
workmen’s compensation funds, Mr. 
Kalmykow said: 

“We of course feel that labor and 
industry both are best protected when 


they are in a position to get the benefit 


of competition; and that monopoly, gov- 
ernmental or otherwise, is undesirable. 
“The convenience of being able to 


secure compensation through an insur- 
ance company is particularly apparent in 
interstate operations. Through the 
service of an agent or broker this pro- 
tection canbe obtained with a minimum 
of difficulty, except, of course, in those 
operating under a_ state fund 
monopoly. There direct dealing with 
such funds is necessary although the 
fund may be in a far distant state. 

“Such funds, moreover, are usually un- 
able to furnish protection for liability 
at law. Should such an action be insti- 
tuted, the employer is without protec- 
tion unless he has obtained it from a 
private carrier. In Ohio, the writing of 
virtually every form of employers’ lia- 
bility insurance by a private company 
is prohibited. In the other states oper- 
ating under a state fund monopoly, no 
such prohibition generally exists. 


Proved Highly Detrimental 


“This provision proved highly detri- 
mental to Ohio industry, a few years 
ago, when the Supreme Court of that 
state reversed a long line of decisions 
and held that there was liability at law 
for occupational diseases not covered by 


states 


the compensation act—in that particu- 
lar instance the disease of silicosis. 
Thus Ohio employers were faced with 
a serious liability with no means of 
securing protection against it. The 
situation was such that the Attorney 
General, in an opinion § subsequently 
withdrawn, indicated that private car- 
riers could write this form of insur- 
ance Finally, the compensation act 


was amended to cover diseases under a 
broad definition. It remains to be seen 
whether full protection has _ thereby 
been furnished. 

“Through 
ganization, 
been able 


their efficient, flexible or- 
insurance companies have 
to furnish to the government 


full low cost insurance under govern- 
ment contracts for war work. This in- 
cluded, besides workmen’s compensa- 


tion, other kinds of necessary insurance 

protection. Full cooperation was given 

and the success of the war effort ma- 

terially furthered, Monopolistic state 

funds by their very nature were unable 
give similar service.” 


L. W. Miles Article 


(Continued from Page 31) 


handled by different individuals. The re- 
ports now required for social security 
and withholding taxes form an additional 
safeguard if the employer will take the 
time to scrutinize them and compare or 
reconcile the totals with the cash book 
and payroll records. 

Where the size of the organization 
permits, a switching of duties furnishes 
an additional safeguard. This would ap- 
ply particularly in the credit and collec- 
tion departments where Miss A who has 
been handling Ledger No. 1 would 
change places with Miss B who has been 
handling Ledger No. 2. While it may be 
argued that some temporary lessening 
of efficiency might result from this, on 
the whole the ultimate advantages more 
than, offset this. Not only would any 
manipulating of accounts be brought to 
light but within a reasonable time the 
several employes would become experi- 
enced in the work of all ledgers with 
the result that the general operations of 
the department would be less subject to 
upset by reason of resignation, illness, 
vacations and the like. 

Surprise Confirmations 

In a number of organizations it is 
possible to arrange surprise direct con- 
firmation of customers’ accounts. In the 
case of industrial life insurance com- 
panies this is accomplished by an inspec- 
tor accompanying the agent and com- 
paring the premium receipt books in the 
hands of the policyholders with the 
agent’s collection book. 

In the case of finance companies and 
installment sales organizations, this safe- 
guard is achieved by an independent in- 
spection of the debtors’ receipt books 
at the time of making payment. In other 
instances, it may be accomplished by 
some responsible executive (usually one 
having no direct connection with ac- 
counts and collections) sending out the 
statements of account to the customers. 
As an illustration, the sales manager 
might do so, calling attention in an ac- 
companying letter to an increase in vol- 
ume of sales or, if a decrease, inquiring 
as to the reason. Where warranted, a 
request for payment on account could 
be made. Whatever means is used, such 
independent checks often bring to light 
defalcations before they have become 
material and deter the honest employe 
who might otherwise be tempted to do 
so from manipulating accounts. 

Two individuals should be present for 
access to any safe deposit boxes in which 
securities or other negotiable assets may 
be placed for safekeeping. Detail records 
should be maintained of all visits to the 
bank vaults and all items deposited in or 
withdrawn from the box; such records 
should be signed by both parties. 

Cost Is Nominal 

The foregoing are but a few of the 
methods of internal control which the 
employer may adopt not only for his 
own financial protection eet: to properly 
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safeguard the honesty of his employes. 

‘he cost of establishing such controls 
is nominal—actually in many cases 
through improved efficiency in operation 
producing a savings to the employer. 
Many excellent texts have been written 
on operating methods and internal con- 
trol as applied to specific enterprises. It 
is recommended that the serious minded 
employer explore that source of addi- 
tional information as respects his par- 
ticular type of business. 

A word of caution is however neces- 
sary. Two signatures on a check are 
meaningless if one is placed thereon in 
advance or is siven based entirely upon 
reliance on the other. Approvals on 
vouchers and invoices are of worse than 
no value unless proper care is exercised 
by the person authorized to give such 
approval. The safeguards of an inde- 
pendent mail remittance record or in- 
dependent reconciliation of bank accounts 
are easily circumvented by the thief un- 
less the executives. or employes charged 
with ‘the responsibility for maintaining 
those safeguards have the intelligence 
and ingenuity to see to it that these rep- 
resent something more than a perfunc- 
tory routine checking. No system of 
internal control is self-operating. Con- 
stant vigilance is necessary. 

Independent Audits 

In addition to his primary responsi- 
bility for confirming the financial posi- 
tion of the business, advising in respect 
to accounting matters and assisting in the 
preparation of the many and complicated 
tax returns, the independent public ac- 
countant can add immeasurably to the 
safeguards of the honesty of the em- 
ploye and the protection of the funds of 
the employer. While he is by no stretch 
of the imagination either a watchdog or 

a detective, frequently the independent 
auditor 2 is the means of bringing to light 
misappropriations which have occurred. 
This knowledge, particularly if the audi- 
tor has complete freedom as to the time, 
frequency and extent of the audit, has 
a tremendous psychological effect on the 
employe who might be tempted to pilfer 
the funds of his employer. How many 
defalcations have been prevented by in- 
dependent audits will never be known— 
their number must be legion. 

In addition, the independent auditor, 
by reason of his professional skill and 
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training in such matters coupled with his 
knowledge of the employer’s business 
and the problems incident thereto, can 
be of material assistance to the em- 
ployer in designing and improving the 
internal controls of that business and in 
subsequently determining that such con- 
trols are being properly followed. 

Notwithstanding the adoption of proper 
employment safeguards and adequate 
procedures of internal control together 
with periodic audits, financial loss 
through dishonest employes may still 
occur. It has been often said that the 
thief lies awake nights making his plans 
while the honest man slumbers. The sug- 
gestions in the preceding paragraphs 
have a twofold purpose—to prevent the 
honest employe from falling into temp- 
tation and to make it more difficult for 
the dishonest employe to carry out his 
theft. Misappropriations will continue 
and are being carried out every day. 
Many of these could have been prevented 
by reasonable foresight but all of the 
controls in the world will not guarantee 
against loss. 

Purchase Fidelity Bonds 

Accordingly, the majority of employers 
take the additional precaution of pur- 
chasing adequate fidelity bond insurance. 
The cost is small, the benefits consider- 
able. Not only is the employer indemni- 
fied against financial loss as a result of 
misappropriations of his employes (sub- 
ject to the amounts and terms of his 
policy), but he is at the same time adding 
several bars to the fence protecting the 
honesty of his employes. The fact that 
a fidelity bond application may be re- 
quired and the knowledge that an inves- 
tigation may be made by the insurance 
company frequently deters the dishonest 
person from seeking employment and to- 
gether with the knowledge that the bond- 
ing companies will require a full measure 
of restitution and punishment may very 
often be the added safeguard which pre- 
vents the honest employe from yielding 
to temptation. 

In the belief that many employers are 
deeply conscious of their responsibilities 
to their employes, the suggestions set 
forth herein have been furnished in the 
hope that some may be aided in better 
meeting these responsibilities in answer- 
ing the question, “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” —“I am!” 


L. M. Goodwin Now With 





Continental Casualty Co. 


Continental Casualty and its affiliates, 
the National Casualty. and Transporta- 
tion Insurance Cos., have appointed 
M. Goodwin as home office representa- 
tive. Selected to cooperate with casu- 
alty, surety and inland marine agents 
in the production of new business, Mr. 
Goodwin will travel out of Continental's 
home office in Chicago to bring prac- 
tical assistance to the field. 

Mr. Goodwin has been engaged in 
insurance for the past nineteen years. 
Associated with Central Surety & In- 
surance Corp. from the time of its ¢s- 
tablishment in 1926, he was vice presi- 
dent and director of that organizati mn 
until he recently resigned to join the 
Continental organization. At Central 
Surety he was active in agency opera- 
tion, becoming well known throughout 
the Middle West for his ability to ad- 
vise and cooperate with representatives 
in the production and conservation 0! 
business. 
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Slogan Adopted for 
Post-War Auto Finance 


BANK AND AGENT AUTO PLAN 
Company Officials, Representatives of 
IAC, Agents’ Ass’n and Bankers 
Ass’n Meet in New York 
The “Bank and Agent Auto Plan” 
was selected as the official designation 
for the joint arrangement between 
banks and insurance agents for their 
activities in the financing of installment 
automobile buying in the post-war 
period, the National Association of In- 
surance Agents announces. This name 
was adopted at a meeting of company 
officials, representatives of the American 
Bankers Association and a special com- 
mittee of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference at the headquarters of the 
National Association in New York last 

week. 

The designing of a special trademark 
embodying this name for the use of 
companies, banks and agents was also 
recommended and a special committee 
under the chairmanship of Ralph W. 
Smiley, superintendent of publicity of 
the Royal-Liverpool Group and president 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference, 
was appointed to proceed with this 
project immediately. 

Study Draft of NAIA Manual 

The major portion of the meeting was 
devoted to a study and review of the 
first draft of the National Association’s 
manual on the “Bank and Agent Auto 
Plan.” In addition a series of newspaper 
ads and radio spot announcements for 
the use of the members of the National 
Association were discussed and_ the 
committee of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference of which Harry G. Helm, 
advertising manager of the Glens Falls 
Group, is chairman, offered its assistance 
in the preparation of the material. 

The meeting was attended by C. G. 
Hallowell, vice president, Aetna Casu- 
alty & Surety; William S. Vanderbilt, 
secretary, Hartford Fire; Frederick W. 
Doremus, vice president, American In- 
surance Co.; A. K. Carlin, manager, 
automobile department, Royal; Robert 
E. Brown, Jr., advertising and publicity 
department, Aetna Casualty & Surety; 
William J. Traynor, advertising mana- 
ver, North British & Mercantile; Mr. 
Smiley; Louis J. Asterita, secretary, 
consumer credit committee, American 
xonkers Association; Edwin Heming, 
advertising department, American Bank- 
ers Association; Charles J. Schoen, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Murray, Schoen & 
Morgan, Mt. Vernon, and Judge B. Mil- 
ler, George DuR. Fairleigh and John 
G. Mayer of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. 


F. & D. Writes B. B. Bond for 
Reopened Bank of Guam 


The Fidelity & Deposit has executed a 
banker’s blanket bond covering the recently 
reopened Bank of Guam, located in Agana 
on the reconquered island of Guam. 

Said to be the only bank housed in a 
Quonset hut, the Bank of Guam is one 
of two such institutions maintained by the 
U. S. Navy for the benefit of Army and 
Navy personnel, as well as the civilian 
population of the areas in which they are 
located. The other bank is on Samoa. . 

The Bank of Guam transacts a complete 
banking business, maintaining a trust de- 
partment, making loans and selling bonds 
and other securities. It is a U. S. Govern- 
ment depository. 


AMERICAN SURETY DIVIDEND 

Directors of American Surety have de- 
clared a dividend of $1.25 per share on 
the capital stock, payable July 2, 1945, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 8. 








ORGANIZE TRANSIT CASUALTY 





St. Louis Interests Incorporate Company 
to Insure Autos, Buses, Air- 
craft, Public Vehicles 
The Transit Casualty Co. has been in- 
corporated at St. Louis to make insur- 
ance against liability for loss, damages 
and expenses of every kind; against loss 
or destruction of or damage to property 
or any interest therein; against loss or 
damage to automobiles, busses, street 
railway cars, airplanes, seaplanes, air- 
craft in general, vehicles and public con- 
veyances of all kinds and types includ- 
ing loss by legal liability for damage to 
property or injury to person resulting 
from the maintenance and/or use thereof. 
The new company is to have 20,000 
shares of $10 par value stock and plans 
to commence business with $200,000 

paid in, 

Directors are listed as John W. Sny- 
der, Eugene J. Mudd, Sidney Maestre, 
Albert , Wagenfuehr, Samuel W. For- 
dyce, Foster G. Beamsley, E. V. Ander- 
son, P. W. Klabunde and John L. Wil- 
son, B. T. Mattingly was named as at- 
torney when the incorporation papers 
were filed. 





AERO OPENS DENVER OFFICE 


Aero Insurance Underwriters an- 
nounces the opening of a service office 
at Denver in charge of Emory W. Net- 
zel, who is a pilot of considerable ex- 
perience and has a background of sell- 
ing insurance and financing in Middle 
Western territory. The Denver office 
is under the Pacific Coast department 
at Los Angeles, of which Ariel C. Har- 
ris is manager. 
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At a luncheon with two other intellec- 
tuals and the writer the other day, Ralph 
T. (Prentice-Hall, Inc.) Curtis asked 
whether any man could change “new door” 
into one word. After much brain-racking 
the ball was passed back to Ralph, who 
announced proudly that the answer is “one 
Or don’t you get it? 

¥ £27 


word.” 


We are attending a course of lectures 
on General Semantics, and in a discus- 
sion of Projection (the misinterpretation 
of a simple statement) this story was told 
as an example. A bus loaded with soldiers 
stopped at a street-corner. The G, I. pass- 
engers heard a woman’s voice say: “Will 
you please wait just a minute until I get 
my clothes on?” There was a great bustle 
to the right-hand windows as the boys 
wanted to get an eyeful. They were dis- 
appointed to find it was just a colored 
lady with two large bundles of wash. 

ae Sk 


The other day we passed Charles (as- 
sistant secretary New Amsterdam Casual- 
ty) Gilmore’s desk as he was dictating to 
his charming secretary, Miss Rose Shapiro. 
We asked Charlie for a wheeze of some 
sort, and after much digging in some old 
files, he dusted off this one, First boy: 
“My dad is a printer.” Second one: “Is 
he making any money?” First kid: “That’s 
all he makes.” Thanks, Charlie; you’re 
a great help. 

ee 


Last week we announced the great news 
that Sylvester J. (broker) Walker was 
going to unleash his Spring Offensive in 
the form of a gag. Parenthetically, we 
must say that Syl is one of these fellows 
who could have his hair cut while wearing 
a hat. Now go on with his story, as sent 
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through the mails to us (possibly a postal 
violation in itself): “Mr. Walker: ‘Does 
a man with as little hair as I have pay full 
price for a haircut?’ Barber: ‘Sure, and 
sometimes more, We usually charge dov- 
ble when we have to hunt for the hair’” 
Those of you who feel that this Walker. 
ism is not up to his usual standard will 
please address letters to Complaint Desk, 
* * * 


For the fellow who isn’t making an all- 
out effort to bring home a healthy assort- 
ment of insurance commission checks, we 
recommend Dick Rodgers’ song from “Ca- 
rousel” called “There’s Nothing So Bad 
for a Woman as a Man Who Thinks He 
Is Good.” 

+ Say ee 

Received a complaint from Fred L, 
(Northwestern Mutual Life) Katz, who 
said that the one we credited to him a few 
weeks ago was terrible. He added, “Ii 
you'll just be patient, we'll send you a 
real side-splitter.” Business of being pa- 
tient. 

* * x 

Michael (regional manager, Union Mu- 
tual Life) Denda says: “Now that spring 
cleaning seems to be in the air at home, 
it seems to me that home may be a man’s 
castle, but it’s a woman’s callous.” Mike, 
we think that’s fine and Denda! 

a 

The old reliable Cleveland Plain Dealer 
says that John L. Lewis is one of our 
most reliable public characters. ‘He can 
always,” they say, “be counted on to get 


‘ back in our bad graces whenever he begins 


to see his unpopularity slipping.” 
a 


In 1741, Poor Richard said: “Quarrels 
never could last long, if on one side only 


lay the wrong.” 
MERVIN L. LANE. 





OPENS KANSAS CITY OFFICE 


Blum to Conduct Office Supervising 

Thirteen States for United Pacific 

- of Tacoma, Wash. 

Ralph L. Blum, newly-appointed vice 
president of the United Pacific Insur- 
ance Co. of Tacoma, Wash., will be 
manager of the company’s new surety 
office at Kansas City, Mo., which was 
opened May 1 to supervise thirteen cen- 
tral and southern states. This announce- 
ment is made by President J. W. Rey: 
nolds of the company following an ex- 
tended Eastern trip. 


Mr. Blum, a native of Chicago, has 
been with the Western Casualty & 
Surety Co. of Fort Scott, Kan., for fif- 
teen years, and has been vice president 
for the past seven years. A native of 
Chicago, since graduation from high 
school there he was successfully with 
the following offices before joining the 
Western C. & S.: Chicago Bonding & 
Surety Co.; Moore, Case, Lyman & 
Hubbard, Chicago; Federal Surety Co. 
and Southern Surety Co. 

States to be supervised by the new 
Kansas City office are Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee and Texas, 


V. W. Knapp Dead 


Vernor W. Knapp, superintendent of the 
inspection and engineering department, 
London Guarantee & Accident and_ the 
Phoenix Indemnity, died at White Plains 
General Hospital on May 12 after a short 
illness. He was first employed by the 
London Guarantee on February 1, 1914, as 
an inspector in the Northwest territory. 
He became chief inspector, and in 192/ 
was transferred to the head office in New 
York, where he became superintendent 
of the entire safety and engineering ot 
ganization. He is survived by his wife, 
Jane Havens Knapp. 
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Our 100th birthday 
ean’t hold a candle to his first 


THERE’S ONE very important candle on his birthday 
cake this year. Across the land there are some two 
million other brand new citizens who rate first 
year candles, too. 
All those candles shed a cheerful light on the 
faith American families have in America’s future. 
We, too, are celebrating an important birthday 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PROTECTING THE FAMILY={SERVING THE NATION 











this year. We’re proud that 100 candles glow on 
New York Life’s own birthday cake. 

New York Life believes that its 100 years of 
experience and stability can contribute toward 
making the future happier and more secure for 
many of today’s one-year-olds, for many of their 
families . . . and for many more families to come. 
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Agents Ready to Keep Veterans Abreast 


By JENNIE Suz DANIEL 


“Postwar Planning” was the theme 
around which The Eastern Underwriter’s 
special casualty and surety production 
number revolved last year. Things are 
different this year. Postwar planning 
has been alchemized into action; theory 
lvalvanized into performance. With ces- 
sation of war on one side of the world 
and with the national hope for a speedy 
end of the conflict in the Pacific, service 
smen are coming home in increasing num- 
Phers, bringing with them a background 
bof hardship and courage and stamina to 
fequip them for return to civilian life. 

There will be general accord with the 
Hstatement of Albert R. Menard, in the 
fsymposium of agency thinking published 
Phere, that to the insurance business in 
both company and agency offices, the 
returned veteran presents an opportun- 
ity, not a problem. The problem, as he 
says, is how to utilize to the best ad- 
vantage the sheer manpower and the 
Htalent that will be available. It is also 
han accepted fact that the veteran wants 


not flag waving and lip service, but a job 
or a business in keeping with his tastes 
and talents and an opportunity to pre- 
pare himself for it.. Too many people 
remember what Roy A. Duffus, ex- 
presses in his article as the feeling of 
being “kicked around” after the last war 
to let it happen again. 
. Company Programs in Motion 
The insurance business has loaned 
thousands of its finest young men and 
women to the services and is eagerly 
awaiting their return. Each insurance 
company in its own way has set its pro- 
gram in motion. Many companies are 
publishing up-to-the-minute news of 
changes in existing policies and inaugu- 
ration of new forms in specially designed 
house organs which go regularly to their 
mailing lists of employes in the armed 
forces. Many of the companies have 
already begun courses in their home 
offices for their own personnel and mem- 
bers of their agency forces and will start 
(Continued on Page 39) 


| Dallas Agents Carry on Business 





| As individual agents and as members 
Pof the Dallas Insurance Agents Associa- 
Htion, we local agents of Dallas, Texas, 
Fare protecting the business of our serv- 
Ficemen in every possible way. When 
F these men return to civilian life we will 
do our utmost to assist them in re- 
) adjusting their lives. I was not called into 
Factive service. I have a young son and 
» daughter and I feel that the three solici- 
‘tors from this office who are in the 
» armed services and the three local agents 
Fwhose business I am handling under 
| trust agreements are my personal repre- 
i sentatives in the field. They are fighting 
for you and for me and for our business. 
This is the feeling of all of the members 
Fof our Dallas group. 
f The service flag of our association 
Fhas forty-eight stars of which two are 
fin gold. This flag represents 10% of our 
active producing manpower, and we feel 
» morally obligated to nourish that 10% of 
ithe business for our servicemen’s bene- 
‘fit just as we all send 10% of our pay- 
Ftolls into the U. S. Treasury each month 
' tor war bonds. 
Handle Servicemen’s Accounts 

| Most of us are handling our service- 
Fcn’s accounts under trust agreements, 
) retaining one-half of the commissions to 
po'tset expense and crediting the service- 
pen with the other one-half. The busi- 
PNess cannot, of course, be handled profit- 
p2bly on this basis but we are obtaining 
)steat satisfaction in knowing what we 
Fare doing for the boys overseas. 
} When these men return we will gladly 
Band over to them their complete cus- 














Of Soldier Agents by Board Pact 


By Ricuarp H. McLarry, 


Richard H. McLarry & Co., 
Dallas, Texas 





RICHARD H. McLARRY 


tomers’ files and assist them in setting 
up their insurance offices, or we will 
allow them to stay with us until they 
can reestablish themselves. It is cer- 
tainly not our desire to make any profits 
on the accounts of the fighting men who 
are winning the battles for preservation 
of the American way of life. 

The insurance fraternity of this city 
(Continued on Page 37) 


Of Business Progress 


Features of This Edition 


The year 1944, one of the most momentous in the history of insurance 
because of the U. S. Supreme Court decision in the SEUA case, also wit- 
nessed the largest volume of casualty and surety premiums ever written 
countrywide by the stock companies in a single year—more than $850,000,000. 
The results of the individual companies which in the aggregate produced 
this record volume are tabulated in this edition as well as the writings of 
mutual casualty companies. Presented on an earned premium basis and with 
losses on an incurred basis, the 1944 results for both classes are shown in 
comparison with the previous four years. Thus a helpful reference guide 
is offered to students of trends. 

Another feature of this edition is a line-by-line comparison of the 
New York State production of some 110 casualty and surety carriers, both 
stock and mutual, with loss ratios shown for each line. 

Editorial emphasis in this edition has been centered. on the preparation 
being made by companies and agencies alike for assisting the returning ser- 
viceman to reorient himself to peacetime activity. Chief problem to be 
solved is how to utilize to best advantage the manpower and talent that will 
be available, and a helpful guide to the solution is found in the symposium 
of agency opinion entitled “Agents Ready to Keep Veterans Abreast of 
Business Progress.” Company ad managers and sales promotion chiefs are 
also at work on this problem and a bird’s-eye view of what they are doing 
is told in another article. Their view on post-war public relations for the 
stock casualty-surety business is also presented. 

Aviation insurance has a prominent spot of its own in this edition and 
the effort has been made to give a cross-section opinion of air pools and 
independent companies writing this line as to production opportunities for 
local agents and brokers. 

Among other features here presented is the success achieved by the 
White & Camby agency of New York City in conducting a series of forum 
meetings; the convention-by-mail recently staged by the American Surety 
Group; the views of a successful Texas producer of A. & H. insurance on 
the post-war outlook in his field, and the thought-provoking article by E. M. 
Allen, executive vice president, National Surety Corp., titled “Fear,” in 
which he urges that as soon as possible after the war all bureaucratic ver- 
boten signs should be removed from the American scene, and self-governing, 
self-regulating freedom of action fully restored to the American people. 


WALLACE L, CLapp, Casualty-Surety Editor. 





Refresher Course in Civilian Life 
Is First Step for Returned Soldier 


By H. Hersert Corson, 


Manager, Davis, Bradford & Corson, 
Nashville, Tenn. 





The contribution which the combined 
efforts of the agents in the average 
American city can make to the reem- 
ployment of returned service men must 
necessarily be directed toward improving 
the earning power of a few men rather 
than giving re-employment to a sizable 
number of men. 

Nation-wide surveys before the war in- 
dicated that a relatively small number 
of persons were employed in most in- 
surance agencies. The number employ- 
ing less than four was many times the 
number employing four or more. Of 
those the only man employe, very pos- 
sibly, was the bookkeeper-collector. 

It does not seem pessimistic to say, 
therefore, that the number of returned 
service men who will find jobs available 





in the agency ranks will be small; and, 
consequently, the agents as a body in a 
city must and should devise ways and 
means to teach those men how to earn 
more, thus increasing their living stand- 
ards, which in turn will help the general 
reemployment of other veterans. 


Should Form Study Groups 

Local exchanges or boards should set 
up study groups and discussion groups 
for returned service men. 

A list of openings should be main- 
tained, and its availability made known. 
Active help should be given to men try- 
ing to decide whether to enter the busi- 
ness. 

Our agency attempted to start rees- 
tablishing its own service men when they 
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THE KNOWING HAND 


Sails stiff in the lively breeze . . . the 
lee rail sliding through green water... 
just over the whitecaps, the other sloops 
pressing close. And at. the tiller, the 
knowing hand of the skipper, in perfect 
tune with his lively craft, getting the 
most out of every gust of the wind. 


In sailboat racing that combination 
spells victory for the fleetest sloop is 
helpless without a skillful master. 


For success in the insurance world, 
too, you need a knowing hand. You 
have to know scores of policies, their 
coverages and their exclusions. You have 
to know rating. And, above all, you have 
to know where to find prospects, what 
to say to them, what sales features to 


AETNA CASUALTY AND 


stress. You have to be fully informed of 
all the latest developments in the Casu- 
alty and Bonding field if you are not to 
lag behind your competitors. 


The Atna Casualty and Surety Sales 
Course through the years has provided 
established agents with a means to 
sharpen their knowledge of their chosen 
business and has enabled many a new 
agent to get off to a fast start. In recent 
months, too, it has assisted many re- 
turning veterans in preparing themselves 
for a career. 


The nearest A‘tna supervising office 
will be glad to give you full details about 
this valuable course. 


\ 
SURETY COMPANY 


AFFILIATED WITH ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE ‘COMPANY 


MA Re PF O R-D 


STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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went off to war. We impressed upon 
them how much their absence would be 
felt (and how right we were!) and that 
we desired earnestly that they return to 
us and take up their jobs again after 
their discharge from the service. 

We have tried to keep in touch with 
our men constantly. We have endeav- 
ored to make them remember they are 
members of our organization on a leave 
of absence, and that we were keeping 
the home files turning, while our hearts 
are yearning (and our backs are sagging) 
until their return. 


Back in Civilian Life 

Whenever we get a letter from one of 
the men indicating that he has doubts 
as to how he is going to feel back in 
civilian life, and in the business world, 
we hasten to tell him that we have so 
much waiting here for him to do, that he 
will not have time to find out how he 
feels until he has been back some four 
or five years. 

Our plan is to put the men back on 
the payroll as soon as they report for 
the job, and then suggest that they take 
a two weeks’ refresher course in Being 
a Civilian, staying away from the office, 
visiting about, and getting three meals 
a day without standing in line for any 
of them. (We were once returned serv- 
ice men ourselves.) 

During that two-weeks’ period we 
shall bestir ourselves to plan a rapidly 
accelerating schedule of work for each 
individual, especially for each solicitor. 


Bring Men Up-to-Date 


lf the local exchange shall have 
started discussion and study groups, we 
shall, of course, have our men take full 
advantage of them; and, furthermore, 
we shall have some informal discussion 
groups in our own organization, bringing 
the men up-to-date on our customers 


Bachrach 


H. HERBERT CORSON 


and their present ways of thinking and 
buying. 

If we should be so fortunate as to 
secure some new men from the ranks 
of the veterans, we have in mind, if pos- 
sible, trying the apprentice or under- 
study system under the direction of one 
of our own men who has come back. 

It seems that a very, very small group 
of promising young men have joined the 
agency ranks in -the last twenty years; 
and we believe that the agents of the 
country are to be presented with an 
opportunity to help themselves quite as 
much as they will help with the national 
problem, 


Sees in Returning Service Men 


An Opportunity, Not a Problem 


By ALBERT R. MENARD, 


Vice President, Pendleton # Pendleton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ALBERT R. MENARD 


There is a great deal of talking and a 
sreat deal of writing about the problem 
of the returning service men and their 
re-establishment in the business life of 
our nation after the war has ended. I 
doubt that the service men themselves 
appreciate being discussed as a problem. 

They rather expect and are entitled to 
our appreciation and to every considera- 





tion in return for the sacrifices they have 
made for us. The problem is how best 
to utilize the sheer man power and the 
talent that will be available to the best 
advantage both in the interests of busi- 
ness and of the service men. It is not 
really a problem that is being presented. 
It is an opportunity that is being offered. 

Businesses large and small are looking 
to the future. It is to be hoped that the 
business of insurance is not being lag- 
gard in making its plans. Agents, as 
one of the most important sectors of 
that business, and agents’ associations 
should be analyzing their individual and 
group positions and preparing to make 
the most of the opportunity which lies 
ahead. 

Will Be Easily Absorbed 

The first effort of every metropolitan 
agency will be to strengthen its inside 
se:vice and underwriting organization. 
There are few if any that have not suf- 
fered in this respect “during the past four 
years. The former employes returning 
from the services will be welcomed back 
and can be easily absorbed with no in- 
justice to capable and conscientious new 
employes who have proven themselves 
of real value during this trying period. 

Expanded inside organizations will in 
fact probably be necessary properly to 
take care of the production possibilities 
that will be present when reconversion 
becomes a_ substantially accomplished 
fact. 

As has been true for quite a number 
of years now it is in the casualty-surety 
(Continued on Page 36) 









Agents Prepare to Help Service Men 
Readjust to New Insurance Trends 


By O. SHaw JoHNsoN, 


Vice President, ]. H. Johnson & Co., 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


The insurance industry as a whole 
will welcome back with open arms their 
former employes as they return from 
the Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 


However, it is going to be very difficult - 


for these returned service men to read- 
just themselves to civilian life in gen- 
eral and to the insurance business in 
particular. 

The insurance agents of a community 
are going to have to conduct schools 
in order to acauaint the returned serv- 
ice men with the details of the insurance 
business. These service men are going 
to find that the insurance companies, 
rating bureaus and all other parts of 
the insurance business have changed 
their methods of operations as well as 
the types of coverage which they are 
offering for sale. I believe that the 
agents will cooperate 100% in assisting 
the returned service men in this read- 
justment. 

In our own 
gional association, the Yazoo 
Local Agents Association, which com- 
prises the Delta section of the state 
of Mississippi, and I am sure that this 
organization will take the lead in con-. 
ducting schools for the returned service 
men. 


have a re- 
Delta 


section we 


Explain New Coverages 


In our own office in Clarksdale we 
will have to be very patient with our 
returned service men and endeavor to 
explain the new coverages and new 
forms to these meri and our answer to 
this question is going to be a compre 





O. SHAW JOHNSON 


hensive educational program put on in 
cooperation with agents and companies. 

The last few years new sales methods 
have developed, the companies have de- 
veloped more comprehensive coverages 
and rating bureaus have concocted more 
simplified rating formulas. This rapid 

Continued on Page 14) 


Former Competitors Keep Business 
Intact for Delaware Service Men 


By Earte S. Puitirs, 


Earle S. Philips, Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 


There is a great deal that agents in 
any city can do as a group to help re-es- 
tablish returning insurance men and also 
establish any man in the industry when 
they have returned from the Army. 

Through the educational committee of 
our state association, we are combining 
with the Chamber of Commerce in carry- 
ing on a course to train our local execu- 
tives and insurance agents in the proper 
methods of management and planning 
for post-war activities. While this class 
embraces all industries, the insurance in- 
dustry is very well represented. It is our 
thought that this is the first step that 
the insurance agents should take. 

We have many agents in our state 
who are serving their country in the 
armed forces and whose business is be- 
ing operated by their one-time competi- 
tors. I am sure upon their return their 
business will be found intact and they 
will be able to step in just where they 
left off. All of the agents of our state are 
cooperating in the endeavor to hold in- 
tact the business of these servicemen. 

The returning soldiers in Delaware 
will all be received with open arms by 
the insurance fraternity and those who 
wish to enter the insurance field will 
find a helping hand from all of our 
agents. 

Our state association has given con- 





EARLE S. PHILIPS 


siderable thought to this matter and you 
may rest assured they will not be found 
wanting at the proper time. 
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Country-wide Underwriting Results 


1940-44 of Companies Licensed 
In New York State 








STOCK COMPANIES 








Stock casualty and surety companies 


(seventy-eight in all) licensed in New 


York and doing a countrywide business 
made a fine showing in production of 
business in 1944 despite rate reductions 
in certain major lines, manpower short- 
ages, and the let-up in war projects 
business. Aggregate net premium volume 
of these companies rose to $852,438,020, 
compared with $802,118,995 in 1943, or 
a gain of 6.3%. Significantly this repre- 
sents the third consecutive year that 
the $800,000,000 mark has been sur- 
passed by stock casualty-surety com- 
panies and is indicative of the outstand- 
ing performance of their agents and 
brokers during a difficult war period. 
Aggregate net earned premiums for 
the same companies in 1944 was $826,- 
093,533, compared with $802,800,210 the 
previous year, or an increase. of 2.9%. 
These totals, as reported in the Casu- 
alty Experience Exhibit prepared by the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, do not include the Aetna 
Life’s earned premiums in A, & H. of 


Company 
Accident & Casualty of Winterthur... 


Aetnt Casualty & Surety.............. 


Aetna Life 


ee 


re 


American Credit Indemnity 


American Employers’ 


American Fidelity & Casualty......... 


$39,050,588, as this company has retired 
from the casualty insurance business. 
On the loss side of the 1944 picture 
the exhibit shows total losses paid (ex- 
cluding claim expenses) of $321,433,073, 
and losses incurred on the same basis of 
$368,943,002, producing an over-all loss 
ratio of 44.7%. For the four previous 
years the loss record of these companies 
was as follows: 1943, $331,535,908—41.3% ; 
1942, $313,729,039—39.9% ; 1941, $317,175,- 
317—-44.4% ; 1940, $269,090, 118—42.0%. 
Analyzing the 1944 results by lines 
of business one of its most encouraging 
aspects is that the tide has turned for 
the better in production of auto B. I, 
the total net —, premiums being 
$186,805,928, a gain of 20% over 1943, 
despite car driving restrictions and sub- 
stantially reduced war-time rates. The 
increase is partly due to passage of 
safety responsibility auto legislation in 
several states, but more particularly to 
the increase in incomes of many car 
owners, previously uninsured, but who 


have now become insurance conscious. 
Earned Losses Loss 
Year Premiums Incurred Ratio 
1940 $2,176,306 $1,204,507 55.3 
1941 3,007,823 1,744,347 58.0 
1942 3,075,054 1,722,254 56.1 
1943 2,532,692 1,165,656 46.0 
1944 2,584,806 1,310,009 50.7 
1940 35,969,006 14,357,027 39.9 
1941 42,954,754 18,043,391 42.0 
1942 46,884,711 18,041,747 38.5 
1943 49,868,687 20,427,205 41.0 
1944 44,879,866 18,840,471 42.0 
1940 14,704,912 9,562,379 65.0 
1941 18,346,535 12,293,882 67.0 
1942 24,069,332 17,637,712 73.3 
1943 34,866,579 29,960,260 86.0 
1944 39,050,670 30,345,050 WF 
1940 3,226,669 1,287,622 39.9 
1941 4,218,449 1,664,327 39.5 
1942 5,747,961 1,775,498 30.9 
1943 4,863,407 1,683,235 34.6 
1944 5,823,268 2,323,028 39.9 
1940 13,455,942 6,237,301 46.4 
1941 14,471,966 6,346,457 43.9 
1942 14,126,627 4,183,207 29.6 
1943 13,592,489 4,544,110 33.4 
1944 15,632,394 6,434,804 41.2 
1940 1,716,703 437,081 24.8 
1941 1,846,789 182,576 9.9 
1942 069,209 183,623 8.9 
1943 2,205,526 —16,657 —7 
1944 2,423,545 9,452 4 
1940 6,667,337 2,975,454 44.6 
1941 8,851,841 4,433,205 50.1 
1942 10,310,698 4,790,223 46.4 
1943 10,489,338 4,703,050 448 
1944 11,645,094 5,365,646 46.1 
1940 3,811,058 2,180,762 57.2 
194] ,266,878 2,362,646 55.4 


Net earned premiums in this line last 
year were $180,703,069; net losses in- 
curred $85,234,377 and loss ratio 47.2%. 
Underwriting profit, prior to Federal 
income taxes, was 4.6%, compared with 
14.9% reported for 1943, but due to 
poor loss experience in Auto P. D. and 


collision, the combined underwriting 
gain for all three lines was reduced 
to 0.7%. 


Workmen’s compensation net written 
premiums were $242,296,908, only about 
$6,000,000 below the 1943 figure, which 
is in the face of many rate reductions 
made effective in’the past two years. 
Net earned premiums in this line were 
$242,836,554; net losses incurred $138,- 
851,034 and loss ratio of 57.2%. Under- 
writing profit, prior to Federal income 
taxes, was 6.8%, compared with 5.3% 
in 1943, but it must be kept in mind that 
a large proportion of this business is 
on war projects on which loss reports 
are slow in development. 

Both fidelity and surety lines showed 
decreases in volume, the net earned 


premiums on fidelity being $37,966,710, 
compared with $48,439,896 in 1943; net 


losses incurred of $5,616,431, compared : 


with $4,292,613, and loss ratio of 14.8% 
compared with 11.3% in 1943, Net earned 
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premiums in surety lines, reflecting war F 


conditions, dropped from $48,439,896 in 
1943 to $36,784,172 in 1944. Net losses 
incurred for these years were $1,907,705 
in 1943 and $2,912,849 in 1944. Last year’s 
loss ratio of 7.9% is in contrast to 3.9%, 
the freakishly low loss ratio of 1943, 


The underwriting gain reported for both J 
lines last year decreased from 1943, the f 


1944 figure being 28.7% for fidelity and 
36.7% for surety prior to Federal income 
tax. After Federal 
gains were respectively 20.1% and 23.2%. 

The accident and health lines soared 
to new production heights in 1944, total 
net premiums earned (including Aetna 
Life’s volume) being $131,250,310, com- 
pared with $110,179,200 in 1943, On this 
basis A. & H. is the third biggest line 
in the casualty field exceeded only by 

(Continued on Page 42) 





Fifteen Leading Stock Companies 
In 1944 Country-wide Experience 





Earned Losses Loss 

Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Travelers Companies ..........0.cccccscccses $116,675,955 $66,298,415 56.8% F 

Aetna Life Affiliated Companies............. 83,930,536 49,185,521 58.6 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity............. 50,852,911 21,897,406 43.1 

Minitadi Staten (Foe Gress oss sie ose vce hs 44,118,586 16,681,622 37.8 

Continental Casunlty ......256.5..0cc0c0scee 36,964,993 17,633,050 417.1 

TN A | ne eee 30,887,866 14,225,975 46.1 

go a 30,500,100 12,654,427 415 

Employers’ Liability ...............cccee08 a 28,162,210 13,768,196 48.9 

Zurich General Accident.................... 20,448,260 11,871,509 58.1 

Indemnity Company of N. A................. 20,099,661 8,523,421 42.4 

CSA SRMUNIED ssi cla ce as arid xaawese wo toes 19,075,197 9,583,273 50.2 ° 

Biamard: “Det iors eles takes ction 18,956,327 6,326,137 33.4 

Clahiatel “ARON 6.6 os cdeiee ne ceeceeass «aaa 18,804,545 7,724,633 41.1 

ey ED a 6.cis Sn wine noe are v vistas sewer 18,510,088 9,614,342 519 

Massachusetts Bonding .................055 15,956,318 7,582,086 475 

1942 4,308,737 2,406,081 55.8 

1943 4,485,290 2,616,629 58.3 

1944 4,551,231 2,734,808 60.1 

American Guarantee & Liability...... 1940 30,278 13,941 46.0 

1941 185,459 74,717 40.3 

1942 625,949 317,573 50.7 

1943 956,549 561,197 587 

1944 1 (262, 554 745,364 59.0 

American Motorists .................++ 1940 7,320,182 3,550,854 48.5 

1941 7,943,799 4,014,158 50.5 

1942 10,768,372 4,843,268 45.0 

1943 10,665,387 5,049,113 473 

1944 9,485,480 4,361,905 46.0 
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Earned Losses Loss - * 
Company Yeor Premiums tneumed Ratio,» (Country-wide Experience 1940-44 
American Policyholders’ .............. 1940 1,249,505 667,725 ae O i 
i042 2030922 «= 87763 BG f the Reinsurance Companies 
1943 1,628,261 777,455 47.7 
1944 1,781,564 861,506 48.4 
Cal. Earned Losses Loss 
American’ Sutety ..../2. 0. vid adinoves 1940 = 10,375,355 2,935,620 28.3 Company Year Premiums Incurred Ratio 
1941 10,902,524 2,647,047 24.3 
1942 12,132,951 3,817,670 31.5 American Re-Insurance ............... 1940  $3,$12,939 $967,181 32.1 
1943 13,884,241 5,836,381 42.0 1941 3,660,090 876,694 23.95 
1944 11,345,342 s-2,242,684 19.8 1942 4,423,162 1,310,237 29.62 
1943 4,371,684 1,558,037 35.6 
Aut Milita. co scssncusdiewnwuts 1940 247,262 107,915 43.6 1944 3,975,030 1,348,771 33.9 
1941 274,296 163,760 59.7 
1942 330,398 162,258 49.1 Employers Reinsurance Corp........ ++» 1940 $6,957,122 $2,268,682 32.6 
1943 374,748 175,515 46.8 1941 8,222,523 2,548,893 31.0 
1944 405,157 165,378 40.8 1942 10,708,450 _— 3,787,425 35.4 
1943 9,240,353 3,028,124 32.8 
95 2? C 5 
Ksetitliitind: Cella oc. ce cacxvewilt 1940 4,625,305 —-2,397,208 51.8 IM4 = 10,495 BAF 4,509, BB 41.6 
1941 5,749,596 3,107,998 54.1 Bs 
1942 7,257,171 3,675,920 50.7 Europetn General Reinsurance........ 1940 $8,651,864 $2,690,980 31.1 
——— 1943 9,284,236 —5,455,186 58.8 1941 9,217,963 2,882,458 31.3 
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None of us is absolutely fearless. 

All of us yield to phobias in greater or 
lesser degree every now and then. How- 
ever, collective or group fear is some- 
thing that should be avoided at all costs 
and that is what we appear to be wit- 
nessing nowadays in the insurance in- 
dustry, i.e., group fear aroused as result 
of the Supreme Court decision in the 
SEVA case. 

During the past several months, as a 
result of participation in countless dis- 
cussions and the reading of reams of 
— and comments anent the SEUA 

case, I find expression of fear, group and 
individual, at every turn. Obviously, the 
time has arrived when the business men 
of insurance should pause and clearly 
recognize the fact “that the only thing 
we have to fear is fear itself.” 


Nothing to Fear 

When all is said and done, men and 
women who have been honestly and effi- 
ciently managing the insurance business 
in conformity with state laws and regu- 
lations have nothing to fear as the result 
of a decision which upsets and makes il- 
legal, practices not merely condoned but 
mandatory pursuant to state laws and 
regulations during the past seventy-five 
or more years. 

The fact that insurance is now held to 
be interstate commerce, and insurers 
must therefore conform to Federal anti- 
trust and correlated statutes and also to 
such other laws and regulations as Con- 
gress may deem advisable, will not op- 
erate to destroy nor adversely affect a 
business in which practically every citi- 
zen of this country is directly or in- 
directly interested. The Congress of the 
United States is an instrumentality of 
the people. Its chief duty is to protect 
the public interest by means of apro- 
priate laws and regulations stemming 
therefrom. This public interest certainly 


includes the interests of millions of 
policyholders. 
Insurance company management and 


staff, home office and field, have a duty 
to perform. Policyholders should be 
fully informed as to the issues involved 
because the policyholders’ interest in 
the subject is paramount. 


Produce Sound Rates 


Obviously, the chief issue is the matter 
of collective or associated activities of 
insurance companies as applied to the 
assembling of experience data and the 
regulation of rates and forms. Operat- 
ing on a self-governing and self-regulat- 
ing basis, also pursuant to state laws and 
regulations, insurers have collectively 
employed the services of statistical or- 
ganizations and rating bureaus in order 
to produce sound non-discriminatory 
rates and forms of coverage—matters 
of vital interest to all policyholders as 
also to management. Management of in- 
surance companies definitely favors con- 
tinuance of such procedure because it 
operates to the best interest of policy- 
holders. 

Collective action as applied to the as- 
sembling of statistics and the finding of 
rates may now be held in violation of 
Federal anti-trust and correlated stat- 


‘ 


\ 


“This is preeminently the time to speak the 
truth, the whole truth, frankly and boldly 
This great nation will endure as it has endured, 
will revive and will prosper. So, first of all, let 
me assert my firm belief that the only thing we 
have to fear is fear itself—nameless, unreasoning, 
unjustified terror which paralyzes needed efforts 
to convert retreat into advance.’—F. D. R.’s 


First Inaugural Address. 


By E. M. ALLEN, 


Executive Vice President, National Surety Corp. 


utes, as a result of Supreme Court de- 
cision in the SEUA case. Therefore, as 
a temporary remedial measure, Congress 
passed Public Law 15 pursuant to which 
anti-trust and correlated statutes are not 
applicable to the business of insurance 
until after January 1, 1948, at which 
time these anti-trust statutes are again 
applicable to the extent that the business 
of insurance is not regulated by state 
law. As a result, during the current 
year there has been intense activity in 
numerous state legislatures and several 
rarities of new insurance laws and regu- 
lations have been introduced, all of 
which are of vital interest and should be 
carefully scrutinized by insurance com- 
pany management and the insurance 
buying public. 


Rights of Management 
Laws or regulations stemming from 
laws should not operate to place the 
control of the insurance business en- 
tirely in the hands of public officials or 
Government commissions or bureaus. In- 


surance company management should 
not be divested of its constitutional right 
to manage its business in the best in- 
terest of its customers—policyholders. 
The free private enterprise system, which 
has enabled insurance carriers in this 
country to steadily improve forms of 
coverage, rates and rating procedure and 
every element of its business in the in- 
terest of policyholders, should be con- 
tinued as a matter of public interest. 

Sound laws and regulations are essen- 
tial and for the protection of the public 
interest against the wrongful acts of 
those who are lacking in the American 
self-governing and self-regulating spirit. 
Self-government and self-regulation are 
the very essence of the American way of 
life. 

There is no place in the American sys- 
tem for controlled “goose-step” econ- 
omy. Controlled economy is a breeder 
of multitudinous verboten signs and is 
abhorrent to a free people. 

As our late President has aptly said, 
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ALLEN 


“this is preeminently the time to speak 
the truth, the whole truth, boldly and 
frankly.” As soon as possible after the 
war effort is behind us all bureaucratic 
verboten signs should be destroyed and 
self-governing, self-regulating freedom 
of action fully restored to the American 
people. 





Insurance Men Classified— 
Piddler, Peddler, Salesman 


Insurance men can be classified in 
three groups. They are the piddlers, 
the peddlers, and the salesmen. 

The piddler can be found in the “bull 
pen” shuffling prospect cards all day and 
hoping the man he intends to call on 
won’t be in. He is, for the moment, liv- 
ing on his drawing account. 

The peddler is pretty much of a 
nuisance, for by. mere effort and hard 
work, people buy insurance in self-de- 
fense. We often hear a man say, “Well, 
I had to buy a policy in order to get rid 
of him.” The peddler could do twice or 
even three times as much business if he 


would spend a little more time using his. 


head, instead of wasting so much time 
and effort in chasing his heels. 

The salesman is the man who first 
studies his clients’ needs, and after he 
has analyzed the problem, he goes to 
him and satisfies the need. He is the 
man who is always welcome. He is re- 
ferred to as the insurance man.—E. H. 
Mueller, Milwaukee, in “The Builder’— 
Washington National Insurance Co. 





BOILER EXPOSURE VARIETY 


Note the variance of exposure on 4 
few new boiler policies, written by a /o- 
cal agent: school board; county build- 
ing; lodge; church; office building; 
creamery; building and loan; college; 
packing house; cleaning establishment, 
and residences. In your town and vicin- 
ity are owners and operators of pressure 
objects waiting for you to call—‘Point- 
ers,” from “The Marylander,” Maryland 
Casualty Co. 
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“Your trip to India is arranged, Sir 
...and here’s your Foreign Travel Accident Policy!” 





Thousands upon thousands of American civilians —busi- 
nessmen, trouble-shooters, government officials, newsmen 
—are now traveling to every point on the globe. 

If your business takes you overseas, check with your 
local insurance man on our new Foreign Travel Accident 
insurance. He’ll show you how this timely policy can be 

adapted to almost any condition, any- 
where, including acts of war and 
flight over enemy territory. 








No, it’s not expensive, 
either. Rates are surpris- 
ingly low, due to our 
confidence in the safety 
and convenience of today’s 
aircraft. Whether you travel 
by commercial airline, Army 
ATC, Navy NATS planes, or by 
any other mode of transportation, 

this essential policy protects you throughout your entire trip. 
After you set foot on foreign soil, Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America’s Foreign Travel Accident 
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insurance protects just like other accident policies. Right 
now, before you go, get this insurance in any amounts you 
wish—up to $200,000. Just phone your insurance man and 
he'll do the rest. 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, Aiclacllphua 


This advertisement will help you sell NORTH ‘AMERICA’S Foreign Travel Accident Insur- 
ance. It appears in Newsweek, United States Investor, Saving Bank Journal and Banking. 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA @ INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA @ CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA @ NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY @ PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Helping Ex-Servicemen Back Into Peacetime 


Jobs Big Objective of Company Ad Managers 


Cooperating Closely with Agency and Executive Departments on Retraining 


Programs; Post-War Public Relations Plans Being Studied; National and Trade 


Paper Advertising This Year Making Insurance More Attractive to Public; 


Outstanding Examples of Results Achieved 


teemed with war 


climaxed by the 


that has 
excitement and drama, 
unconditional surrender of Germany, in- 
and sales 
have found their 
for service in the 
assistance equipped to give 
their managements in two valuable fields 
of endeavor: relations and in 
practical assistance to returning service- 
especially in the way of refresher 


In a year 


surance company advertising 
promotion 


opportunity 


managers 
greatest 
they are 


public 


men 
courses and sales promotion ideas. With 
the realization that thousands of war 
veterans are being discharged now that 
V-E the ad managers 
are making 
themes of their national and trade 


Day has arrived, 


necessary revisions in the 
copy 
paper advertising. 

The big effort in the months ahead 
will be undoubtedly centered on prepa- 
ration of literature outlining home of- 
fice educational courses available to the 
ex-serviceman, and man-power recruit- 
ing campaigns that are getting under 
way. In such activity ad managers are 
working hand in hand with the agency 
departments of their companies and are 
doing a first class job in helping the 
war veteran to reorient himself to peace- 
{ime activity. 

Freedom of Action Desired 


In a program of such importance best 
results will be obtained if the sales pro- 
motion manager is given sufficient free- 
dom of action by his home office so as 
to develop an over-all merchandising 
program which in itself—by theme and 
content—will produce the desired results 
in retraining and indoctrination of ex- 
servicemen. Naturally opinions will dif- 
fer on what constitutes the best pro- 
gram for merchandising insurance; that 
is a matter for the individual organiza- 
tion to decide. But the fact remains 
that it is sound business judgment for 
the “manufacturing department” to con- 
sult the “sales department” when a new 
or improved “product” is about to be 
put on the market. 

Our conversations during the past few 
weeks with ad managers indicate that 
retraining program plans are well un- 
der way. The job is being tackled with 
intelligent enthusiasm and with many 
of the larger companies in the casualty- 
surety field enlisting the cooperation of 
key people both in the home office and 
field. Agents are definitely in the pic- 
ture as consultants because new man- 
power for field work must possess the 
necessary qualities of salesmanship and 
adaptability. 

A healthy step in the right direction 
is seen in the action taken by a num- 
ber of companies in forming post-war 
rehabilitation committees on which de- 
partment heads are represented. One 
such company is the Standard Accident 
whose advertising manager, Robert J. 





By WALLacE L. CLAPP 


Walker, is a member of the committee. 
He is in an advisory capacity on ad- 
vertising, sales promotion, publicity and 
public relations. 


Accent Is on Education 

In the programs now under way the 
accent is on education. The servicemen 
themselves have taken the initiative in 
requesting this emphasis and no com- 
pany knows this better than:the Travel- 
ers of Hartford which received a re- 
quest from a former representative who 
was in a war prisoners’ camp inside 
Nazi Germany. The writer asked for all 
and any literature that could be sent 
to him’ on insurance sales methods or 
technique and said: “I would greatly 
appreciate an opportunity of studying 
them while here. I am intent on enter- 
ing the insurance business after the 
war.” Commenting on this request John 
H. Eglof, Travelers’ supervisor of agency 
field service, said: 

“This is typical of many letters com- 
ing to insurance companies from men 
who, although in the midst of war, are 
planning to make insurance their ca- 
reers when they enter again into civilian 
life. 

“What undoubtedly will prove the 
greatest recruiting and educational op- 
portunity in their history now faces 
American insurance companies. Indica- 
tions are that the companies are aware 
of this opportunity and have no inten- 
tion of neglecting it.’ 

Proof of this fact is seen in the straight- 
from-the-shoulder manner with which 
the Travelers in its booklet “A Post- 
War Plan for You” speaks of the need 
for intensified vocational training. It is 
noted therein that the renewed accent 
on education began less than five years 
ago and was occasioned by an unprece- 
dented movement toward the broadening 
of casualty insurance coverages. Within 
a remarkably short period of time bur- 
glary insurance contracts were liberal- 
ized; new comprehensive forms of per- 
sonal and general liability were intro- 
duced; the standard automobile policy 
was streamlined; boiler and machinery 
coverages were broadened; new rating 
programs were adopted in the workmen’s 
compensation field; the scope of fidel- 
ity and surety bonds was extended, and 
new types of aviation insurance were 
put on the market. 

Approved Training Schools 

These many developments might seem 
qverwhelming to returning serviceman 
if it were not for the fact that the 
companies are preparing to give them 
a helping hand, Witness the announce- 
ments already made in the press that 
the xg schools of at least three 
of the larger companies have been ap- 
proved by the Veterans’ Administration 
and under the GI Bill of Rights ex- 
servicemen will be eligible to attend 
them at the expense of the Government. 
The approved schools are those of the 
Travelers, Aetna Affiliated Companies 


and the Employers’ Group. These com- 
panies, however, are not publishing al- 
luring advertisements to attract atten- 
tion to the approved status of their 
schools. Rather they are letting the in- 
formation get around through word-of- 
mouth publicity and through news items 
in the trade journals. Classes are small 
now but will rapidly increase in size 
as more and more soldiers and sailors 
return from war duty. 

How are company ad managers and 
sales promotion experts fitting into this 
educational picture? Here are a few ex- 
amples of what they are doing individ- 
ually to assist the returning serviceman: 
What Companies Are Individually Doing 

1. Hartford Accident & Indemnity re- 
cently published in the national maga- 
zines an advertisment calling attention 
to the opportunities in the insurance 
business, one paragraph of which read: 
“For the individual who wants to ‘make 
a name for himself’ . insurance offers 
exceptional rewards to those who bring 
to it integrity, imagination, the ability 
to think straight and a willingness to 
work hard. Such individuals can and do 
progress and prosper and command the 
respect of the communities they serve.” 

2. The Travelers, emphasizing the 
need for agency rebuilding in its post- 
war sales material, has prepared several 
attractively worded booklets, the work 
of its agency field service division. The 
first is entitled “Where to Find Your 
Man” which highspots features of the 
agency rebuilding program from the 
field standpoint. The second is called 
“Here’s Your Man” which tells “what to 
look for in a prospective agent and some 
information to convince him we can 
work profitably for each other,” and a 
third is the aforementioned booklet “A 
Post-War Plan for You.” 

3. The United States F. & G. is set- 
ting up refresher courses which will em- 
brace (a) all changes in coverage, rate 
and new types of insurance, listed by 
lines and date of change, since Pearl 
Harbor; (b) a home study course, the 
enrollment in which has materially in- 
creased since the start of the war, and 
(c) a home office school at which the 
U. S. F. & G’s six-week course will be 
resumed at Victory. 

4. The Glens Falls Group is sending 
out a series of educational questions and 
answer sheets, one of the first of which 
features the broad form money and 
securities policy. Its prime purpose was 
to keep agents of the company posted 
on important changes in coverage but 
as a by-product the questions and an- 
swers were designed to serve as a basis 
for a refresher course for Glens Falls 
employes when they returned from war 
service. 

Harry G. Helm, advertising manager 
ef the Glens Falls, also points to a serv- 
icemen’s house organ, called the “Glens 
Falls Visitor” which contained easy-to- 
read articles on the latest developments 


in the way of coverage and new forms. 
This had a wide distribution to agents 
in the armed forces and proved so pop- 
ular that salaried home office people 
were added to the mailing list so that 
they, too, could benefit. 


A Study Group Idea That Clicked 


5. The Great American Indemnity, 
another company with progressive edu- 
cational ideas, has regularly sent out 
policies and manuals to its people in 
the armed forces who have requested 
them. In addition, the company is con- 
sidering the resumption of a study 
group that was successfully conducted 
for its younger men before the war. 
Designed to provide a broader insight 
into the affairs and problems of all de- 
partments of the business, here’s how 
the study group operated: 

Once a week the students met in a 
private dining room of a downtown res- 
taurant. There they devoted two and a 
half hours to solid work, interrupted 
only by dinner. To stimulate a friendly 
competitive spirit the group was divided 
into two teams. Between meetings each 
man was charged with the responsibility 
for lining up three or four questions 
which he would put to a member of the 
opposing team. The questions had to 
do with the following week’s assign- 
ment and the man who asked them 
would likewise have to be prepared to 
answer questions put to him by mem- 
bers of the opposing team. To make the 
competition keener a scoring system 
was adopted. At the end of the season 
the team with the smaller number of 
points was expected to treat the win- 
ning team, or otherwise recognize its 
superior standing. 

This study group program not only 
provided a lot of good fun but, more 
important, the intensity of the friendly 
rivalry caused each student to be pre- 
pared for the following week’s assign- 
ment. The result was that everyone 
knew his work. 

6. The Liberty Mutual has developed 
a comprehensive merchandising plan, in- 
cluding advertising, sales promotion, 
customer relations material and pub- 
licity, which is designed to assist the 
returning veteran in getting back into 
the every-day job of selling insurance. 
As a salient feature of this program 
two booklets have been prepared to 
recruit women and men for the com- 
pany’s sales organization. Bennett Moore, 
Liberty’s vice president and director of 
public relations, says that he has been 
spending practically all of his time for 
the past two years in developing this 
merchandising plan. 

Big Chance to Tell Public Relations 
Story 

Public relations—the chance to tell 
the story of stock casualty-surety com- 
pany activities in a dramatic, human 
interest style—has been uppermost in 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


WHERE TO 


‘THE NEWS of 26 years ago is about to 
repeat itself. But it’s not all good news. 
For 1919 recorded a postwar increase 
in crime—crime of all kinds, includ- 
ing employee dishonesty. 

War’s end, like war’s beginning, 
throws human beings into turmoil. 
Facing different jobs, different in- 
comes and a different tempo of life 
proves too much for many individuals. 


ADVERTISEMENTS like 
this, appearing in national 
magazines, tell American 
businessmen the dangers of 
employee dishonesty and 
help Maryland agents and 
brokers sell dishonesty 
insurance. 











LOOK FOR TOMORROW’S NEWS 


Moral standards too frequently go by 
the boards. Dishonesty takes over. 

Knowing that this situation con- 
fronts businessmen —The Maryland 
has prepared to meet it with a pro- 
gram of postwar security against em- 
ployee dishonesty. 


PROGRAM FOR 
POSTWAR SECURITY 


against Employee Dishonesty 
~—” 


This program protects employers, 
large and small, from losses due to the 
dishonesty of amy and all employees, 
no matter who they may be. It is in 
effect right now—working right now 
for many businessmen. Ask any one of 
the 10,000 Maryland agents or your 
own broker about it. 

Maryland Casualty Company, Bal- 
timore 3, Md. 


THE MAE Y:E AND 


MARYLAND ADVERTISEMENTS APPEAR REGULARLY IN TIME—NEWSWEEK—U.S. NEWS—BUSINESS WEEK 
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ountry-wide Underwriting Results 
1940-44 of Companies Licensed 
In New York State 











MUTUAL COMPANIES 











A total of $249,377,934 in net premiums 
written was produced in 1944 by thirty- 
three mutual companies licensed in New 
York and reporting their country-wide 
experience to the New York Insurance 
Department. This compares with $244,- 
571,311 produced in 1943. Net earned 
premiums of the same companies 
amounted to $245,883,615 compared with 
$243,070,865 the previous year. Total net 
losses incurred were $126,716,728 com- 
pared with $118,828,732, and aggregate 
loss ratios for 1944 and 1943 were respec- 
tively 51.5% and 48.9%. 

These results, indicative of a satisfac- 
tory year for the mutual carriers, are 
compiled from the Casualty Experience 
Exhibit of the New York Insurance De- 


Company 


Amalgamated Mutual 


American Lumbermens 


American Mutual Liability 


Atlantic Mutual Indemnity 


Bakers Mutual 


Consolidated Taxpayers 


Empire Mutual 


Year 


partment. The total writings on an 
earned basis of these carriers in the five- 
year period, 1940-44 inclusive are given 
on this and following pages. 

In reviewing the results by lines of 
business, workmen’s compensation con- 
tinues to be the largest line written by 
the mutual companies. Its total net 
earned premiums last year were $151,642,- 
082, slightly ahead of the 1943 figure of 
$150,533,626. Total net losses incurred in 
this line were $88,476,824 compared with 
$86,477,899, and 1944 loss ratio of 58.4% 
compares with 57.5% in 1943. Net gain 
after Federal income taxes in this line 
was 18.9% compared with 19.4% in 1943 
and 20.6% in 1942. 

Second largest line was auto liability 


Loss 
Ratio 


Losses 
Incurred 


139,539 


Earned 
Premiums 


392,805 
312,575 
260,243 
329,460 
378,073 


28,318,174 
33,400,304 
37,571,380 
32,604,726 
31,424,795 


24,047,831 
27,065,981 
35,047,858 
35,723,361 
35,806,278 


12,274,629 
15,053,261 
15,063,932 
14,208,887 
13,006,587 


12,562,168 


19,035,187 
1,586 

778,837 423,808 

812,793 

815,450 

918,536 

1,012,575 


1,890,997 
2,015,342 
1,788,844 
1,377,003 
1,503,248 


406,165 
527,880 
851,852 
833,310 
863,779 


690,969 
782,465 
857,733 
902,933 
964,405 


499,005 
471,099 
560,540 
529,002 
619,406 


650,689 
195,675 


424,028 


210,506 
254,523 
246,505 
317,223 
375,179 


235,346 
312,432 
337,443 
313,533 
357,645 
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on which the total net earned premiums 
were $43,382,187 compared with $44,167,- 
943 in 1943. Total net losses incurred 
were $17,121,289 contrasted with $16,224,- 
777. Loss ratio for 1944 was 39.5% com- 
pared with 36.7% the previous year. Net 
gain in this line after Federal income 
taxes was 24.6% compared with 28.9% in 
1943 and 32.3% in 1942, 
Maintaining its leadership in this field, 
the Liberty Mutual produced $77,263,621 
in earned premiums. Its losses incurred 
were $44,855,625 and loss ratio 58.1%. 
This compares with 1943 results of $76,- 
203,319 ; $44,316,726 in losses incurred and 
58.2% loss ratio. American Mutual Lia- 
bility ranked second in countrywide 
standing among the mutuals, its net 


earned premiums for 1944 being $35,806,- 
278; losses incurred of $19,035,187 and 
53.2% loss ratio. Its 1943 results were as 
follows: $35,723,361 in earned premiums; 
$18,136,722 in losses incurred, and 50.7% 
loss ratio. 

Comparing aggregate earned premiums 
of the mutual companies for each year 
in the 1940-44 period, the results show 
as follows: 1944—33 companies, $245,- 
883,615; 1943—32 companies, $243,070,865 ; 
1942—32 companies, $243,483,028; 1941— 
31 companies, $196,626,363 ; 1940—-31 com- 
panies, $166,111,560. 

The five-year results of the New York 
State Insurance Fund are also shown in 
this section. 





Company 


American Mutual Liability 
American Lumbermens 
Employers Mutual of Wisconsin 
Hardware Mutual 


Interboro Mutual 
Security Mutual Casualty 
Public Service Mutual 
Jamestown Mutual 
Lumber Mutual Casualty 
Factory Mutual 


Losses 
Incurred 


$44,855,625 
19,035,187 
13,006,587 
14,653,011 
6,370,755 
5,591,476 
4,284,075 
2,583,682 
1,976,375 
1,775,059 
1,580,976 
1,400,647 
1,211,548 
1,196,832 
407,386 


Earned 
Premiums 


$77,263,621 
35,806,278 
31,424,795 
26,386,141 
14,004,811 
9,892,440 
9,204,688 
5,278,328 
3,470,979 
3,019,260 
3,009,626 
2,921,562 
2,757,381 
2,537,730 
2,318,481 





Employers Mutual 


Electric Mutual 


Exchange Mutual 


Factory Mutual 


Farm Bureau Mutual 


14,651,408 
20,441,606 
24,549,723 
28,254,503 
26,386,141 


270,831 


7,772,173 
10,855,725 
11,011,998 
12,758,881 
14,653,011 
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2,318,481 


6,125,389 
7,386,292 
8,852,163 
8,626,900 
9,892,440 


3,395,104 
5,591,476 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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HERE'S NO USE ARGUING 
| ge a man drives a car 
and wants peace of mind he 
needs proper insurance. That 
is the idea we endeavor to 
put across in our advertise- 


ment appearing currently in 


national publications, 
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Vice President 
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Send for the material specially prepared for your use which will tie-in your agency with 


this national advertising. Write the Advertising Dept., 80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
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Cites Unique and Desirable Angles 


Of Insurance as Permanent Career 


By F. A. Hewitt, 
Secretary, Hoover & Diggs, 
Pittsburgh 





A. HEWITT 


[The following paragraphs are taken 
from Mr. Hewitt’s booklet, “What Has 
the Insurance Business to Offer?” copy- 
righted by Hoover & Diggs and published 
here by special permission of the author.] 
The question uppermost in the mind 
of anyone seeking a new job is: How 
much will it pay? The answer of the in- 
surance business is that selling insurance 
probably will pay you more than nine 
out of ten other jobs you can get, pro- 
vided you are fitted for it. The scope 
of the insurance business equals, if not 
surpasses, that of any other business, 
and it offers therefore, opportunity and 
reward commensurate with any degree 
of ability you may possess or may later 
acquire. 
You will 
tion, because 
servicing of 
up-to-the-minute 


need at least a fair educa- 
the successful selling and 
insurance depend upon an 
knowledge of an ever- 
changing product, and that requires con- 
stant study. Not necessarily hours of 
desk work each day or week, but rather 
the ability to assimilate readily the 
printed words which will reach you in 


letters, bulletins, manuals, etc. You must 
determine whether your’ educational 
training has fitted you in that respect. 


However, a college professor with all 


the degrees obtainable would probably 
starve as an insurance salesman if he 
were not a fairly likable fellow, one 


who enjoyed rubbing elbows with other 
people, and who at least thought he 
would like to sell. Neither you nor the 
college professor can make a living sell- 
ing insurance to your friends and rela- 
tives—you will run out of prospects too 
quickly, . 

There are many unique and desirable 
angles to the insurance business which 
are worthy of consideration. It is 
steady work—no layoffs. No substantial 
capital outlay is required. Your mer- 
chandise never becomes obsolete, never 
burns up, never spoils, never is rationed. 
It automatically changes with the times 
and is ever up-to-date. 

Your income increases as you increase 
your efforts. The field of insurance 
broad that almost every man, woman 
and child is either an immediate or fu- 
ture prospect. When business is bad in 
some lines, it is good in others. All you 
need to do is to center your efforts 
where it is good. If you are incapaci- 
tated by accident or illness, your wife, 
son or daughter can carry on tempo- 
rarily. As you grow older, you can 


1S SO 


regulate your work to suit your capacity 
for it. 

Should the state of your health or that 
of any member of your family necessi- 
tate removal to some other climate, you 
will find that your business—your clien- 
tele—has a tangible value that is readily 
salable at a price equal to one or more 
times your annual income therefrom. 
And with your knowledge of the busi- 
ness, you can always start in again 
wherever you are. In the final analysis, 
when your “number comes up,” your 
business can easily be passed on to one 
of your loved ones as an inheritance, or 
quickly sold for cash. 

If you decide to tackle it, you must 
select a location. Generally speaking, 
the best place is the place where you 
are most widely and favorably known. 
However, with sales ability and the abil- 
ity to make friends quickly, you can 
afford a wider range of choice. You can 
work alone or join forces with someone 
else—perhaps somebody already in the 
business. Before reaching a decision, 
you should seek the advice of competent 
insurance men. Partnerships, for in- 
stance, are unusually hazardous in the 
insurance business, because of the likeli- 
hood of unequal sales ability; yet, a 
partnership in a small office is most ad- 
vantageous in many ways. The dangers 
can be avoided. Therefore, seek advisers 
with the “know how.” 





Shaw Johnson 


(Continued from Page 5) 


evolution in the insurance business is, 
of course, to the benefit of the insuring 
public as well as to the aggressive agents. 
Those agents who do not avail them- 
selves of the many opportunities opened 
up to them by the broader coverages 
are missing a splendid opportunity to 


build and maintain their agencies on a 
firm foundation. 

These returned service men with the 
cooperation of the present personnel 
will have no difficulty in catching on 
to these new comprehensive types of 
coverage and rating formulas and there 
should be a great expansion of the in- 
surance business upon the return of 
these service men, just as there will 
be expansion in the civilian production 
of commodities. 


Rochester Business Institute Gives 
Practical Aid to Men From Services 


By Roy A. Durrus 
Secretary, James Johnston Agency, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Because of the fear that many return- 
ing service men who had previously been 
in private business might be tempted to 
follow the line of least resistance and 
obtain employment with large corpora- 
tions on their return from service, and 
because this would lose for New York 
State many of the small private busi- 
nesses which were in operation before 
the war, and also as a service to which 
its members felt returning service men 
were entitled, the Rochester Business 
Institute through its president, Ernest 
W. Veigel, Jr., devised a plan to give a 
very important service to these return- 
ing veterans without cost to the vet- 
erans and without any obligation on 
their part. 

Recognizing that many veterans would 
be going into business for themselves, 
and also recognizing that they would 
have many problems and questions in 


Agent’s Everyday Contacts Afford 
Wider Than Average Scope to Serve 


By L. A. Grigr, 
Ligon, Grier & Co., 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


1 am definitely of the opinion that 
we, as agents, owe a big debt to those 
in our ranks who went into the service. 
We will never be able to pay the debt 
but we can and must make it our job 
to see that these men are brought up- 
to-date on the changes in our business 
while they were away. We must have 
schools available for every one of them 
so that they can get back into the swing 
of the business at the earliest possible 
moment. This responsibility is on every 
state association, local board, and indi- 
vidual agent. 

As to the returning veterans in gen- 
eral, it is our duty to try to assist these 
men in every way possible. Many vet- 
erans will be confused about their rights 
and privileges and we, as_ insurance 
agents, should make it our job to be 
equipped to tell these men of their 
rights and privileges and be able to 
direct them to the place where they 
can obtain these rights and privileges. 

This responsibility, of course, rests 
upon every citizen but the very nature 
of our business puts us in contact with 
more people than the average business, 
thereby giving us the opportunity of 





L. A. GRIER 


rendering this service which some other 
business men do not have. 





regard to present day requirements in- 
sofar as taxes, sources of stock and 
equipment and merchandising, the Ro- 
chester Business Institute felt such a 
course would be most helpful to these 
returning service men. 


Leaders Meet 


cooperation with Jolin 
New York State De- 
the Rochester 


Business 
Accordingly, in 
D. Smith of the 
partment ot 


Commerce, 


ROY A. DUFFUS 


Business Institute called together a 
number of business leaders in our com- 
munity and offered them the opportunity 
to share in the program by giving of 
their time for a single lecture of either 
one or two hours on one of the eiglit 
evenings of this short refresher course. 


The advertising manager for the 
Rochester Times Union, a_ budgetary 
control engineer Elihu Hedges of East- 
man Kodak Co.; Edmund A. Randall, 
a leading tax expert; Howard M. Woods 
of Van Schaick, Woods & Warner (ol 
which George S. Van Schaick, former 
Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York and now vice president of tlie 
New York Life used to be head), who 
is a leading attorney in Rochester; an‘ 


also Herbert E. Garlick, a finance ex- 
pert with Rochester Button Co. and 
Monroe County Commander of tie 


American Legion; David W. Duffie'd, 
an expert on business records and for- 
merly with Yawman & Erbe Co., and 
others agreed to accept assignments in 
the course. 
The first course, which commenced at 
7 p.m, on Wednesday, April 25, found 
a sixty returned service meno? 
hand and they have been most faith:u! 
in their attendance at the succeeding 
sessions, which run on Wednesday and 
(Continued on Page 35) 
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ANEW FAMILY IDEA 
FOR EMPLOYERS’ AGENTS 


Here is a new policy that will open up your eyes to easier, 
quicker ond bigger sales...a complete policy that will open up 
the way for simpler and more complete protection for your cus- 
tomers. It's the New Employers’ Group Family Insurance Policy. 
Now, instead of a multiple selling job... several different policies 
to one assured...all you do is sell this one, simplified policy that 
can include up to eleven different casualty and personal prop- 
erty coverages. It's easier to sell. Offers more complete protec- 
tion. Increases your premiums. - And cuts down your office 
details considerably. 

For complete information write to our Agency. and Production 
Department today. aw 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


SURETYSHIP — INSURANCE 
Fidelity, Surety — Fire, Inland Marine and Casualty 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD, 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. 


ONE LIBERTY SQUARE, BOSTON 7, MASS. 
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A FAMILY OF 
SALES IDEAS 





THRU THE MAIL 


To help agents sell this New Family In- 
surance Policy, The Employers’ Group 
has gone all out with a substantial well- 
rounded advertising campaign. This 
campaign consists of (1) national maga- 
zine advertising in three top-notch pub- 
lications with a combined readership 
of 25,000,000... Time, Saturday Evening 
Post and American Home, (2) coast-to- 
coast radio advertising reaching mil- 
lions of prospects every Sunday night... 
a fifteen-minute news program featur- 
ing ace-commentator Cedric Foster, and 
(3) coordinated direct mail material in- 
cluding special sales letters, circulars, 
envelope stuffers and window cards, all 
furnished free to Employers’ Group 
Agents. 
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Operating in a highly competitive in- 
surance market—New York State—some 
110 stock and mutual casualty-surety 
companies writing direct business here 
last year (including the State Insurance 
Fund) produced total earned premiums 
of $263,789,735 which is a gain of $10,- 
000,000 over the 1943 figure of $253,410,- 
311. Total losses incurred for the same 
carriers were $134,794,454, compared with 
$120,765,685, and aggregate loss ratio 
was 51. 1% compared with 47.7% in 1943. 

Not including the State Insurance 
Fund the total earned premiums were 
$236,367,912; losses incurred $115,623,904 
and loss ratio 48.9%. 

These results are produced from the 
Casualty Experience Exhibit, filed with 




























































Company 

Accident & Casualty 
Accident 
Health 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 


Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Collision 
Other Prop. 


Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Accident 
Health 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Fidelity 


Boiler and Machinery 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Collision 


Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Comp. 


Allstate Insurance Co. 


Accident 
Auto Liability 


Amalgamted Mutual 
Auto Liability 
Auto Prop. Damage 


American Automobile 
Accident 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Glass 






Burglary and Theft.......00...c.ce.0000e 


Damage and Coll.......s.0... 
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the Insurance Department of New York 
State by the various companies, and be- 
cause of the keen interest in the line- 
by-line records of the individual car- 
riers, including loss ratio on each type 
of business written, such tabulations ap- 
pear on this and other pages of our 
edition. This is the fourth consecutive 
year that results have been presented 
in this fashion and, for students of pro- 
duction and loss trends, they serve as 
a reliable index to present and future 


performance. ; 
Workmen’s compensation was the 
largest single line in this state last 


year, its total premiums earned being 
$117,078, 694 (including State Fund), com- 
pared with $109,385 85,200 in 1943. Losses 
incurred were $74,950, 398 and loss ratio 





1944 Casualty-Surety Results of 
All Companies for New York State 


64.0% compared with 63.3% in 1943. Next 
largest line was auto liability in which 
premiums earned were $49,419,138, com- 
pared with $52,082,961 in 1943. Losses 
incurred last year were $25,401,720, and 
loss ratio was 51.4% compared with 
41.7% in 1943. Most profitable lines were 
fidelity and surety, their loss ratios be- 
ing extremely low. 

f the grand total, the stock com- 
panies produced $163,113,739 (including 
Aetna Life’s writings) or 69% of the 
total, compared with $159,517,903 or 63% 
in 1943, Total losses incurred were $76,- 
617,879, compared with $67,221,601 and 
aggregate loss ratio for the stock car- 
riers was 47.0% compared with 42.1% 
in 1943, 

Mutual carriers showed total earned 





premiums of $73,254,173 or 31% of the 
total volume. Their 1943 volume was 
$68,744,993 or 27.1%. Total losses incur- 
red last year by these companies in 
New York amounted to $39,006,025, com- 
pared with $33,758,147, and loss ratio 
was 53.2% compared with 49.1% in 1943. 
As in 1943-42 workmen’s compensation 
volume was the largest line written by 
the mutuals, total earned premiums be- 
ing $42,270,756 with losses incurred of 
$26,082,811 and loss ratio of 61.7%. The 
1943 loss ratio in this line was 59.1%. 
The New York State Fund produced 
$27,421,823 in earned premiums, com- 
pared with $25,147,415 in 1943, Losses 
incurred were $19,170,550, compared with 
$19,785,937 in 1943, and loss ratio was 
69.9% as against 78.8% the previous year. 

















Earned Losses Loss 

Premiums Incurred Ratio 
ie $13,010 $4,396 33.8 
a 2,470 —1,098 ae 
ge 86,890 69,971 80.5 
SS. 87,815 30,225 34.4 
ni 98,012 64,564 65.9 
Bet 9,265 6,308 68.1 
bot 1,730 —4,366 Ras 
eee 11,123 6,942 62.4 
Eee 91,541 45,444 49.6 
ss 29,190 20,453 70.1 
Aa 629 197 31.3 
pete 758 45 5.9 
— $432,433 $243,081 56.2% 
meee $14,501 = way 
‘.. 2,017,935 ——-1,106,029 54.8 
ee 1,767,800 726,899 41.1 
ee 4,341,201 3,325,262 76.6 
ee 339,342 —26,815 eva 
ae 343,211 77,516 22.6 
sane 128,782 50,238 39.0 
be 567,030 246,924 43.5 
oe 7,846 1,152 14.7 
ae 672,247 303,229 45.1 
peas 179 eee ae 
rate 75,853 10,683 14.1 
a 331,717 124,445 37.5 
... $10,607,644 $5,945,554 56.0% 
aes $602,850 $147,072 24.4 
ae 81,423 73,162 89.9 
a 2,613,660 1,998,132 76.4 
aes 24 —749 pace 
ata: 55 —16,886 
ees 5 73,274 
Fe $3,298,012 $2,274,005 68.9 
Ps $159 ee sae 
ee 1,073,809 434,354 40.4 
Nae 331,446 128,771 38.9 
ae $1,405,420 $563,125 40.1% 
ee $315,061 $150,298 47.7 
rok 63,012 18,413 29.2 
BS $378,073 $168,711 44.6 
aye $248 $18 7.3 
ce 264,418 174,221 65.9 
ra 78,958 33,952. 43.0 
aoe 174,623 71,621 41.0 
an 5,604 5,735 102.3 


Fifteen Leading Stock Companies 
In 1944 New York State Writings 


Company 


Travelers Companies 


Hartford Accident 
Fidelity & Casualty 


Globe Indemnity 


Employers’ Liability 
Continental Casualty 
General Accident 
New Amsterdam Casualty 
Maryland Casualty 
Glens Falls Indemnity 


Aetna Life Affiliated Companies ........ 
United States F. & G...........-..-----. 
Indemnity Company of N. A............. 
Zurich General Accident ................ 
Royal Wilemnby ove eo oe ogee Seeen 


ed 





Burglary and Theft 


Auto Proo, Danitage sai a es 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............ 


American Bonding 
Other Liability 
Fidelity 
Surety 


Burglary and Theft 


Other Prop. Damage and Coll............ 


American Credit Indemnity 
Credit 


Accident 
Health 


oO ae ae > Pape et ee aN Pre SM a re 


Auto Liability 
Other Liability 


MM Oenen's GOMOD. oa fens 33.0 pica Cauda 
PROMO os. clon CeCe Sas Sao hy ed nme e 


Surety 
Glass 

Burglary and Theft 
Boiler and Machinery 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Collision 


Other Prop. Damage and Coll........... 


ee 


er 


eee ee ee ee ee 


ee ee ey 


eee eee eee ee 


ee ee) 














Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 

.... $21,532,492 $11,539,585 53.6% 
cteiets 13,905,656 8,219,559 59.1 
zits 8,525,287 3,504,426 41.1 
hha 8,388,851 3,293,522 39.3 
Seth 6,627,554 2,552,042 38.5 
sists 5,003,053 2,639,148 52.8 
eit 4,805,195 2,146,151 44.7 
ghee 4,669,620 2,935,997 62.9 
estes 4,553,396 2,101,912 46.2 
as 4,284,543 2,151,129 50.2 
cahebe 3,975,962 1,513,032 38.2 
ese 3,748,822 1,566,192 41.8 
ee 3,617,718 2,117,769 58.5 
igh 3,220,479 1,992,881 61.9 
a 3,180,693 1,294,676 40.7 
PS: 13,888 6,952 50.1 
ae! 86,919 47,667 54.8 
Ors. 7,709 4,208 54.6 
oe $632,367 $344,374 54.5% 
ers $253 mae On 
Stes 105,142 $14,638 13.9 
per 39,490 —2,457 Tae 
we, 23,128 11,384 49.2 
ae sia 58,586 41.2 
are $310,337 $82,151 26.5% 
a $252,291 —$7,776 

wh: $252,291 —$7,776 

NR $40,652 $3,884 9.6 
sth 1,311 150 11.4 
5 ay 7,267 1,760 24.2 
Bre dh 287,643 217,752 75.7 
Hes 292,569 137,584 47.0 
cee 1,469,245 655,628 44.6 
soak 17,906 10,708 59.8 
he 50,485 64,881 128.5 
pie 23,128 7,019 30.3 
ers 48,620 35,203 72.4 
ae 14,380 3,555 24.7 
Hin 97,793 49,557 50.7 
eee 2,188 1,268 58.0 
Bg. 33,753 17,412 51.6 
ae $2,386,940 $1,206,361 50.5% 
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“The Marion Flyer, $1850. Tonneau detached; 
easily put on when four passengers are to ride in 
car. Top extra. Acetelyne lamps extra.” 


armored wood.” 


“Franklin, Landaulet, $4000 wood frame, 42 
horse power. Equipment lamps and tools. Rear 
brakes controlled by side lever, also shift gears 
by side lever.” 


added.) 


“Rambler, 34 H. P. $2250. Spare wheel with 
tire $74.00. Magneto $150,00. Notice how it pulls. 
That’s because of the Offset Crank-Shaft. It has 
all that power which other cars lack.” 


253 companies made cars— 
The Travelers was selling 
Automobile Liability Insurance 





“Babcock Businessman’s Runabout has 36 Cell 
Babcock battery weighing 685 pounds. Five 
speeds forward and two reverse. Frame of 





Cadillac coupe (of 40 years ago.) One cylinder, 
10 horse power. ( Fifteen cylinders have since been 












“Jackson Tourabout, $1600. A low-priced car of 
high quality. Has same construction as cars 
costing from $3000 up. Double ignition, magneto 
and dry cells.” 





“Ford, mass production, low-cost transporta- 
tion in 1909. Rear platform spring. Brass radiator, 
brass headlights.” A unique claim—‘all work on 
engine done from above.” 





“American Simplex—a custom car. 4 Cylinder, 
valveless. Runs with the smooth rhythm of an 
electric motor. 50 H. P. $4500. Complete except 
for top, windshield, horn, etc.” 


“Pennsylvania, weighs 3150 lbs., Cost $4500. 
A sporty gentleman’s car seen at important 
events. Dependable because it gets you home.” 


SorTLy after the turn of the century there were 253 com- 
panies manufacturing or assembling and enthusiastically ad- 
vertising automobiles. The Travelers was actively selling 
Automobile Liability insurance. Some of the ingenious ideas 
offered as reasons why these cars should be bought make in- 
teresting reading. 

Automobile Liability insurance was then restricted to Bodily 
Injury a/one; Property Damage wasn’t in the picture. 

The annual premium for insuring a touring car of 30 horse- 
power was $150.00; $200.00 for touring cars of more than 40 
horsepower. If you wanted a family driving permit, you had to 
pay 20% more. If you desired insurance for one extra person the 
rate was increased 25% and for two additional insured 40%. 


Contrast all this with modern Automobile insurance which 
offers adequate Bodily Injury and Property Damage pro- 
tection. Today’s broad provisions for medical payments, no 
extra charge for family driving, coverage included for additional 
insured, bail bonds, driving of certain non-owned cars, in- 
surance for newly acquired automobiles, temporary use of 
substitute automobile—all this protection available for an 
extremely low premium. 

Contrary to so many commodities today, the cost of Aute- 
mobile insurance is very low. Therefore, Travelers producers 
are selling it in increasing volume and satisfying a most im- 
portant public need. 

Moral: Insure in The Travelers. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The Travelers was the first to write an Automobile Liability policy; it has been a leader in this line since 1898. 
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7 e e e 
New York State Experience Fifteen Leading Mutual Companies 
’ s s 
Earned Losses. Loss In 1944 New York State Writings 
Company Premiums Incurred Rati 
American Fidelity & Casualty Earned Losses Loss 
ee ee oF $192,762 $117,498 61.0 Company Premiums _ Incurred Ratio 
. ) . a 95 
Autp Prop: Damage’ oo. os ..s%. +20 ceyeees tee 32,953 23,836 72.3 Ether Geta ..........:e $18,391,714 $11,377,448 61.99% 
Witek. 0 3) ee ee $225,715 $141,334 62.6% American Lumbermens Mutual ............. 8,047,176 3,871,939 48.1 
Utica Bleitranh: ooo ik. .0cs5sis ccaetncs thaeieees 6,854,611 3,353,683 48.9 
American Guarantee & Liability American Mutual Liability ................. 6,804,054 3,904,162 57.4 
NEIEORE: COW O as ok AES w sea hk os ee Os Oe “— $79 19.2 Merchants Mutual ........00cccccssccccccces 4,716,578 2,195,389 46.5 
RSDNAR . \siaig inne SOR b+ atta ache a> is Utama teers Piaste aed Employers Mutual Liab. of Wisc. 3,953,152 2,249,381 56.9 
ee ae 63,907 70,213 eS Ses ee Risky prt: ’ 
Other Liability eta IA Me ok Sey RN Lorn acid atte atin! 18,536 6,221 33.6 Interboro Mutual 6:00.01 8-k ao ODEN a Ree De 0 OP balews 2,715,198 1,778,655 65.5 
ations Ciel. ooo ie ois kg eee 44,236 25,193 56.9 CN. re 2,387,147 1,085,522 45.5 
Lk ee, Corrie Ot eee ee 42,331 28,419 67.1 Public Service Mutual ...................005 2,170,831 1,127,380 51.9 
Glass ........ seven eee nceeeeeeeeseeeneneccees 2,699 12 47.5 Lumber Mutual Casualty ................... 1,951,073 976,421 50.0 
sc aye Ve Se eu hh SS ee pe A ~88 Greater New York Taxpayers............... 1,806,961 706,174 39.1 
Auto Prop. T Jamage .. ; “ a j a 23,380 20,555 87.9 Butchers Mutual ....................ssse0ss 1,543,599 677,982 43.9 
Auto Comision é6io:cs i's <sceseee AERO Ss 118 ee ees BEMPOWAES "IUUUIIL 66 66 o:0 bocce vcr ene ceredtelns es 1,222,187 395,677 32.4 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 3,917 404 11.5 National Grange Mutual ..................-% 1,075,819 311,972 29.0 
eS ey Meer $259,985 $167,179 64.3% ee TI io oi 6.50 68005 iio Caceres 1,066,819 539,523 50.6 
American Lumbermens’ Arex Indemnity ; 
LeeMRENE . .. ns vitpehereutnwins> is cynd paces $173,187 $46,693 27.0 Auto Liability ............ cece cece eee eee $5,958 $759 12.7 
aa Willige 8s cells booth xs (abate ounce 3,088,591 1,525,398 49.4 Other Liability ............sssseeeeceseeeees 34,576 12,714 36.8 
Celine Tier iss bins. tc eb aks wards we tea tS 688,449 300,548 43.7 Workmen’s Comp. ........-.sseceseeesenees 83,498 18,501 22.2 
Workmen's SAUD) v6 5ch:5 Goat os eens oesGanine 2,746,173 1,461,614 i we JO EST Uggprpmnone oncrannriaen: Fd ha fcwraretar ar 2,346 1,832 78.1 
Sree Ae aE nn er 23,813 18,564 78.0 Burglary and Theft ...........seeseeeeeeeee 11,825 —547 one 
ate, dkvceiieat cinaesdacutset eee 40 50 125.0 Boiler and Machinery ................eee0e- 631 484 76.7 
EE <ipuiie vaaes dance Lass bebe he eauimee st 32,231 15,147 47.0 Auto Prop. Damage ...........scsseseereses 1,859 160 8.6 
Burginty and TREE . .ccs ike dacs cn cescwscsee 51,757 21,762 42.0 Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 796 —115 ee 
oiler and Machinefy ....060.00.00050 05008 125,192 —2,259 ns, . 
Aste: Prop. TMBRRE 6nd onde nee iene ts setae ss 1,051,099 454,200 43.2 Total... .cscecssccisecssonveces $141,489 $33,788 23.9% 
hte CO 605. htsknea win dnpebad sbi Oke 39,440 20,979 53.2 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 27,204 9 243 34.0 Associated Indemnity 
A460 VIMEDUCY SUAOER 6.840 Sees vis sv 0 0 shee v0 $15,724 $10,697 68.0 
DO oni ekies deckeb tected $8,047,176 $3,871,939 MENTO” AORROP ER SARBMES, Oo oiss 5 sissies 6 v Seis eelowv saedes de 16,785 19,048 113.5 
VPA CONES 106 was lee din cd ob nssaeseis 152,434 128,635 84.4 
: . IGRI SMe ov eivse ea nvat!oahaalcie tose 10 ae : hoe 
American Motorists rare ; in: RONEN AO cnn kn co scsarctnenioigien smpnce 4,140 2,521 60.9 
we a ROR INe ae? aOR enw i ae Burglary and Theft ..........cceeeeceeseeees 64,265 29,511 45.9 
POOR Fi. Be Thicwskshscsosn ox ves eee eee 3,88¢ 06 3. > 5 2 
hat EleNillie «Secs ccc4>.> ovo eankieet 1,224,061 464,803 ag PN Pe SRN...» aT —_ wa o~ 
Chee LIE: sis cess dos. ».c deere. 118,344 51,423 43.5 , 25 20}, 
Woticnein’s COMI: B56 dene oh AO eek 901,779 625,835 69.4 Total. .......seseeeeeeeeeeeeees $258,540 $191,779 74.29 
Dieeity teh ts Oh be cou Re eee es eos 9,596 3,528 36.8 Atlantic Mutual Indemnity 
ee REL es nN a fie EEE A mt 2,387 —1,080 ee > c c 
~- ylitaem MA oe SaeaaaR ee 9'920 6184 3 Burslary and ThHett 2. oes sega eaten e.00s $1,450 $1,586 109.4 
USEIIOET, OIE TONG sin 0.655: 0 gn k.So so dnascaes 8,417 3,201 38.0 SRT 1 Ses Dente me Klose 4 1.450 1.58 109.4% 
Boiler and Machinery ........+..0c.ss.000. 10,445 879 8.4 ee om cd wai 
Asstt: Prop. MIOMERE v6 6s Ssisiesinw oshs.c4 90559008 419,531 182,412 43.5 Baker’s Mutual . 
ROGER LOD ish cds apes ss cutiseatis dt astes 12,808 5,327 41.6 IE os sau censedd elaneedavslt $167,894 $42,600 25.4 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 15,801 1,959 12.4 WV PUBENE CORD. «o.oo coc ois cs cee vedas ones 637,250 386,226 60.6 
aay. 25, da a era 18,633 6,384 34.3 
Oe er $2,824,321 $1,365,921 484% 
CU Fae Aa IR Re BER Ad, Ae ea $823,777 $435,210 52.8% 
American Mutual Liability : 
PM 5 oS dies ech sibs esea bus aac $53,822 $5,664 10.5 Bankers Indemnity ae a 
BN Sin dcchcs depsndistadecessemeudens 52,553 37,533 71.4 Necident ... see eee eee cere eee e eee e eee e eens $15,891 $2,533 15.9 
EN EI LIE SAS 494,109 220,634 447 Flealth ..cccscssceccnscssccsscssvscccoveoers 3,210 2,303 71.7 
ne ee 532,290 276,244 51.9 Auto Liability .......cssessceresscesessevess 410,877 215,493 52.4 
Wem COUN, oii is sisk ceca ncdsecedadoes 5,363,389 3,234,532 60.3 Other Liability ..............seceeeeeceeeees 353,988 68,316 19.3 
SR) SUN tna ae, A) es 56,614 19,309 34.1 Workmen’s RMMEID og. sotavs) Seater than arsenate ors 534,156 223,308 41.8 
Se sc cils di tle oc eileen eat ae 3,531 1,385 39.2 Fidelity ....escseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees case eeees _ 269 4] 15.2 
Burglary and Theft ...........ceeceeeceeees 18,153 5,430 29.9 ORGS co pisses sete eee nese eenneeeeee econ eeees 65,394 31,573 48.3 
Auto Prop, Damage..........0.csssscsesseee 150,319 82,359 54.8 Burmlary wand: “Pretts ns. i Ue G. 281,319 118,429 42.1 
Manna Asari so te 6,109 3,507 57.4 Auto Prop. Damage ...........-.sseeeseeees 138,699 70,266 50.7 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 73,165 17,565 24.0 Auto Collision ............ atte eee eee eeees 2,682 1,279 47.7 
° Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 15,467 14,849 96.0 
PUOE 1a a KGGH aise ees $6,804,054 $3,904,162 57.4% 
OIE s osc cin2ccs wee aps esr ORats eSiateaty $1,821,952 $748,390 41.1% 
American Policyholders Butchers Metusl 
Group A. & Hu... cccee eee eee ee ec ee see eeees $67,101 $34,998 50.3 PUG PAY 1 caus osu siaas Vise rontculneny coke $154,393 $86,803 56.2 
FN EI po 65 5 00a bows sumed en ens's 350,796 177,401 50.6 Other Liahiiie? 2h aoe ee 182,857 72,942 40.0 
Other Liability ............cceeseeeeeeeeeees 99,466 36,725 SOS hae Grattan hes SSG AR ie nla 1,091,342 460,885 42.2 
Workmen’s Comp, .......e++eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 121,773 98,008 RR RI PES EOE 58,846 30,208 51.3 
\uto Prop. Damage ...........eeeeeeeeeeees 125,862 75,738 60.2 PEO ERO.) (IAPR 5s solo oaneaielte sowee 51,689 26,703 Si7 
Auto ( ollision TUT TUT ATE TT OT Te 1,567 2,418 188.6 Auto Collision eels VOC), EATLie fh ektii et sieetaeied 730 608 83.3 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 1,604 —696 Pass Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 3,742 167 oo. 
GL cous aenckng aces eomere $768,169 $424,592 55.3% eh wists ccite peetl, eek de os $1,543,599 $677,982 43.99 
American Surety Car & General 
RENO io, hoe acer Te) ates Tae et cee ote $249 $24 9.6 DECOYS di. 1 eek RAs Mess ooUaey Mets sleienis antes “$65 estas ei. 
OS Ee er er ta etre hy ree er te be WA —2 iat AEE! SSPGADMEYY® oNocdls he se.o sae Bole edie setae. as 58,542 9,028 15.4 
NMED RMR 5 sass a os dows cae ene seers 405,856 207,243 51.1 pera aM 65's. arses sco catessssuie antonio’ 21,562 2,248 10.4 
ee TS Ne ee CET Pere 252,882 15,597 6.2 UP IEIIEET S RSIIDY os os os o Seneca ecoa oer 81,004 65,224 80.5 
ie en ne re reer a —64,091 —209,460 ee IIL ise crices ine thos sis vin 0 pine oreaaratere a tarsomeres 865 193 P23 
ROMER pin ae core cue a heher acess reso eee ieee 683,656 57,599 8.4 BREOEY shed och accreted one 0 as) klolomieaowvatrern taseTe ser 7,284 147 2.0 
BES cabot ihavedpcatnasauseneeeoteene 417,792 245,178 58.7 CORB as Soi a nic een Aas wie iol as eaters terete ornate 4,472 1,831 40.9 
DNS ROR Oe SR ER ye Ae Ole 30,965 14,932 48.2 Burwlaty MEd DEORE bsis'e's 66 ss. escevesrgoersaee 6,618 3,400 51.4 
BIBI OBE THOT os oc ace ccccccdeavenbees 127,511 —15,226 vce Biante WROD. LIDAMIRE | 6.55 cies 0 cin vari ourerigs 21,785 9,122 41.9 
Rate eA ns on nk cece cis cece ceanee 135,073 51,069 37.8 se A INE ols. onus. 65-3 04 Sho AE LO a 663 325 49.0 
Marth CeO 6c 5enkkccsa bebe sede eaves 3,445 115 33 Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 484 164 33.9 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.........5<..«. 13,106 1,567 12.0 
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V-E Day Means One Day Closer to Complete Victory 
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THE LATEST CADILLAC 
By Courtesy of General Motors Corp. 
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“All Out For the Mighty 7th War Loan” 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 18) 


Company 


Central Surety 
a ae ae! nb AR Ge Ge Qo, SE 
POURS ERMOMED oo vic.3. anes ba cina.cauien.ocetes cues 
Me MO hoch hw sakevoa score eeeeee 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 


SN BONE ORES ons eins bs. 5isrars 50 nmr arcre Demon 
oe Sl rr er ee 
ENN <5. bonis 2508 wee Sokoe anes 


Century Indemnity 

NE cin SCR CRC OAs CA eS SEE EER RS 
NED oh alate ated Srsihtinn tag Oak pele Sores came 
Group Accident and Health.................. 
RE PENS 8555 cn ore tonne ADSM ewe 
ee eee Sear 
OMNIS GOMID voce ccs. vns vec tees sos ees 
Fidelity 
Surety 


Glass 


Burglary and Theft 
Mets: Pro, TAMARE ok incsc0s Sas cdaweuass 
Auto Collision 


eT ee LOE ee 


Citizens Casualty 
Amto; LARDUMUY «5.650065 60% 
Other Liability 
MPGURA RMNMOD:. 66s desdctedsatvad so@uaesss 
Glass 


BDL i prichanvere bain hie adudowlete 


Coal Merchants Mutual 
Auto Liability ....... 
ORNS EES cis Sadia sae see sreonawesax 
SUPERMAN SG ESOBIDS oases cise ose b vada iodo 
Aid PO, DAMAC. «acoso nc sicccandensessins 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 


BON Soda ie ans Sake don Hea aeeeeis 


Columbia Casualty 
MECN |. shikasehesets.s sXe sn bacadtemswdeny 
Health 
ASUS GROG 5 is a-dv Faenecises alee ara deelndce 
Other Liability 
WORRIES TOOIID: 6.6 oon 5.ig ten pd eswree dass 
PROD, isn paeiawde cote baadeesinas¥adeehused 
PORES ies So eee es s5045400.408% Sascads vo RR ATS 
DOES 5.619 :090.065:55 Sb eS ESA WS Cp OREN SN" 
Burglary and Theft 
Boiler and Machinery | s'ss.cs bs a.c00. 0 cues 
Anto Prop, Damage . iscidisvacicsioaveesees 
ARGO: {OUSION: 4 os s.0:0s Rene aden ee tee sae Bye sols 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 
|e 5 lene RPT NR tates free 


Total....pcorscasoiveteccetent es 


Commercial Casualty 
Accident 
BORN: snvsensn stoacceteaee esac eee Feces 
wroup Accident and Health:....:...0%.00004 
Auto Liability ........ Peawee ribo sre cantons 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Comp 
er eee iris ys yy hy ee 
PEAY sa nis coheed sess takes So eameawe ta ee eee 


Glass 


surglary and Theft 
Aeté Prop. Damage .45.61i5.0 tasers 120845 
Mat MCOMBION: \o..s is.0s beets s bie e eee ee ee 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 
Sprinkler 


MOON 3 cs wide Rae SS aes Romeo 


Connecticut Indemnity 
\uto Liability 
[OEE LAMMOY 5 5.5: $5:ia. 8 Os os aged cine aoe tele 
ROrmInen’s TOMO: 2555550. TEES Le Fis o5 ot 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft 
ly: PS EP RINE cs See ab nagienGee ct sesins © 
Auto Collision 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 























Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$132 Bak 5 ae 
85,342 95,484 111.9 
71,286 58,491 82.1 
80,839 —3,030 ete 
13,669 —314 oe 
16,610 —1,825 eae 
8,507 5,902 69.4 
39,298 27 381 69.7 
29,734 19,772 66.5 
31 Aes Nave 
1,143 279 24.4 
$346,591 $202,140 58.3% 
$39,544 $15,907 40.2 
571i 6,907 120.9 
120,186 65,330 54.4 
508,319 247,617 48.7 
458 956 185,775 40.5 
575,540 252,713 43.9 
168,458 59,755 30.0 
111,634 —6,153 a3 
49.822 22,983 46.1 
166,128 72,438 43.6 
170,908 104,477 61.1 
3,280 2,455 74.8 
19,298 2,319 12.0 
$2,397,784 $1,032,523 43.1% 
$228,729 $82,996 36.3 
6,265 555 8.9 
5,106 4,093 80.2 
584 216 37.0 
58,318 26,965 46.2 
$299,002 $114,825 38.4% 
$221,906 $127,173 57.3 
38,593 15,092 39.1 
562,917 305,677 54.3 
82,666 44,409 53.7 
5,243 1,689 S22 
$911,325 $494,040 54.2% 
$13,280 $—536 bearers 
1,218 272 22.3 
164,406 78,339 47.6 
129,130 52,032 40.3 
184,217 43,139 23.4 
36,032 2,947 8.2 
42,914 —44,185 med 
13,003 5,189 39.9 
50,363 16,533 32.8 
24,404 2,716 11.1 
56,390 32,977 58.5 
949 268 28.2 
8,235 5,670 68.9 
1,030 2,194 213.0 
$725,571 $197,555 27.2% 
$138,945 $21,583 15:5 
103,432 35,817 34.6 
562,087 327,647 58.3 
405,318 277,058 68.5 
254,551 163,793 64.3 
239,057 172,140 72.0 
12,347 3,446 27.9 
15,927 1,663 10.4 
37,646 14,881 39.5 
90,926 27,327 30.1 
109,757 66,387 60.5 
891 608 68.2 
6,524 —43 ore 
510 410 80.4 
$1,977,918 $1,113,317 56.3% 
$32,608 $4,083 12.5 
20,869 2,881 13.8 
22,941 7,912 34.5 
5,849 1,924 32.9 
17,965 4,165 232 
10,900 4,256 39.0 
48 1,010 2,104.2 
1,216 255 21.0 





$112,396 





$26,486 














JOHN F. NUBEL, President 


Nubel Agency, Inc. 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: REctor 2-7667 








Representing the Following Companies: 


FIRE 


Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 
Sea Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Country-wide Binding Facilities 
ALEX KENNEL, Manager 


AUTOMOBILE 
Federal Insurance Company, of N. J. 


General Insurance Company of America 

Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 

Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 
FRANK KELLER, Manager 


INLAND & OCEAN MARINE 


Commerce Insurance Company 
(through Marine Office of America) 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 


CHARLES S. BUCCA, Manager 


“PERSONALIZED SERVICE” 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$511,024 $321,713 63.0 
1,297 745 57.4 
107,085 35,187 32.9 
$619,406 $357,645 57.7% 
$62,321 $—35,265 ig 
7,288 482 6.6 
15,491 13,814 89.2 
572,602 278,966 48.7 
1,024,850 330,380 32.2 
1,936,946 1,280,562 66.1 
117,164 82,107 70.1 
30,320 —4,504 ett 
63,360 24,488 38.6 
138,519 57,845 41.8 
50,343 4,603 91 
202,671 95,116 46.9 
4,437 2,727 61.5 
57,737 19,808 34.3 
494 er ee 
$4,284,543 2,151,129 50.2% 
$277,713 $132,971 47.9 
385,613 122,146 31.7 
3,137,592 1,910,475 60.9 
6,502 3,069 47.2 
2,737 906 33.1 
100,681 62,040 61.6 
7,797 6,368 81.7 
34,517 11,406 33.0 
$3,953,152 $2,249,381 56.9% 
$248,791 $143,559 57.7 
61,199 14,951 24.4 
654,072 324,848 49.7 
94,332 53,795 57.0 
8,425 2,370 28.1 
$1,066,819 $539,523 50.6% 
$359,415 $85,971 23.9 
6,710 —2,806 a 
10,388 85 8 
114,768 23,405 20.4 
54,068 10,803 20.0 
$545,349 $117,458 21.5% 
$11,948 $8,754 73.3 
1,180 © 638 54.1 
4,655 3,199 68.7 
283,671 150,064 52.9 
40,883 11,827 28.9 
16,167 5,989 37.0 
99,055 40,387 40.8 
40,806 23,949 58.7 
5,346 1,119 20.9 
335 30 9.0 
$504,046 $245,956 48.8 
$571,277 $198,576 34.8 
42,324 81,745 193.1 
ae, —31,345 “3 
1,078,261 594,838 55.2 
1,597,125 409,429 25.6 
3,484,630 1,507,179 43.3 
415,361 62,110 15.0 
158,991 16,296 10.2 
113,961 47,514 41.7 
372,923 196,124 52.6 
122,167 29,690 24.3 
355,642 154,241 43.4 
7,867 3,296 41.9 
68,322 23,829 34.9 
$8,388,851 $3,293,522 39.3% 
$3,043 $6,405 210.5 
854,622 209,477 24.5 
374,576 —212,146 pida'd 
75,262 36,889 49.0 
530,756 181,667 34.2 
24 atils 
$1,838,283 $222,292 12.1% 
$120,513 $34,548 28.7 
25,910 16,331 63.0 
777,170 414,725 53.3 
468,316 103,994 222 
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885,511 509,372 357.5 
40,748 29,888 73.3 
30,638 1,613 5.3 
41,756 15,835 37.9 

224,599 61,060 27.2 

305,953 181,446 59.3 

5,532 4,285 77.5 
24,939 8,512 4.1 
$2,951,585 $1,381,609 46.8% 
$104,032 $36,514 35.1 
91.049 34,253 37.6 
1,893 1,937 102.3 
1,763,833 621,372 35.2 

430,731 108,184 25.1 

582,461 451,555 77.5 
22,406 9,137 40.8 
96,613 31,745 32.9 
38,532 15,376 39.9 

579,791 241,682 41.7 
15,125 6,628 43.8 
22,356 7,809 34.9 

$3,748,822 $1,566,192 41.8% 
$133 ae Cae: 
95,063 71,283 75.0 
21,129 9.844 46.6 
8,880 3,879 43.7 
2,406 Sears oaen 
5,332 alah teen 
2,794 981 35.1 
8,228 3,012 36.6 
34,052 18,160 53.3 

0 / 
470 

$178,496 $107,159 60.0% 
$1,422,790 $517,193 36.4 
84,855 25,308 29.8 
554,689 219,872 39.6 
2,730 eg e: 
298 957 58,448 19.6 
5,733 1,226 21.4 
$2,369,754 $822,047 34.7 
$117,133 $41,076 35.1 
16,234 6,003 37.0 
660,524 378,018 57.2 
570,920 206,508 36.2 
1,168,400 465,930 39.9 

73,082 —3,972 

96,375 —11,382 Ae: 
57,531 24,356 42.3 
162,135 62,109 38.3 
226,697 96,122 42.4 
4,897 2,921 59.6 
26,165 26,987 103.1 

$3,180,693 $1,294,676 40.7% 
$137,064 $41,173 30.0 
25,450 10,990 43.2 
82,328 30,337 36.8 
1,185,540 678,966 57.3 
936,341 336,916 36.0 
1,510,998 1,201,640 79.5 

137,636 —63,660 A, 
52,919 —23,417 af, 
95,551 37 437 39.2 

410,687 187,839 45.7 
53,296 15,931 209 

314,862 170.036 54.0 
11,370 2.865 25.2 
49,011 12,095 24.7 

$5,003,053 $2,639,148 52.8% 

$32,015 $11,542 36.1 
4,158 2,665 64.1 
11,750 —99] ee 

540,297 276,317 51.1 

709,535 166,233 23.4 

703,339 382,741 54.4 
98,771 1,943 2. 
47,218 —211,735 saan 
65,658 27 984 42.6 
87,320 28,216 32.3 

187,206 86,451 46.2 

1,806 155 8.6 

18,990 2,001 10.5 

397 1,085 273.3 
$2,508,460 $774,607 D.9% 
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viation Insurance Outlook: 


the 


? 


Answers to This Leading Question Given by Executives in This Field 
for Benefit of Producers Anxious to Develop Business; Pitfalls as 
Well as Advantages Given; Travel Accident Insurance Viewed as 
Easiest to Write at This Time 


Nearly every insurance man interested 
in aviation insurance admits that pro- 
duction of business will be greatly ex- 
panded in the post-war period because 
the aircraft industry itself will then be 
permitted to go ahead full-speed with its 
plans for peacetime expansion. But at 
this writing executives in both the in- 
dustry and in insurance offices are un- 
settled in their own minds as to how 
bright the outlook really is. They may 
paint rosy-hued pictures for public con- 
sumption but behind the scenes there is 
undoubtedly a lot of serious thinking 
going on. 

Our conversations recently with execu- 
tives of underwriting pools and the com- 
panies independently operating indicate 
that they are well aware of the advan- 
tages and pitfalls of the aviation market. 
Furthermore, they are willing to pass 
along a certain amount of this informa- 
tion to local producers of insurance. But 
they feel justified in reserving to them- 
selves the right to be the final under- 
writing judges of an aviation risk, which 
means that even the large insurance 
agencies with specially maintained avia- 
tion departments will not now have the 
freedom of action possible in other lines. 
For the time being they must depend 
upon the seasoned judgment of this com- 
pany or pool underwriters and that’s as 
it should be. 

In the meanwhile, the independents in 
the field are making themselves heard, 
and somewhat to the displeasure of the 
established pools, they have reduced 
some rates recently, particularly in the 
travel accident market. The pools have 
been forced to meet this competion. The 
situation at the moment is described by 
one underwriter as being in “a nervous 
state of flux.” 

Our symposium of prevailing opinion 
on aviation insurance, presented on this 
and other pages of this issue, includes 
the frank views of an executive of the 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. at 
San Diego, Calif. He is sympathetic to 
the position of the local agent. at the 
present time and is somewhat critical of 
the attitude of underwriting pools to- 
wards the producer. 

The average medium-sized agent and 
broker has been looking longingly at 
aviation insurance for some time and 
many of them all over the country want 
to enter the field as soon as possible— 
if it is not too complicated. In an earnest 
effort to pave the way for his entry The 
Eastern Underwriter prints this sympo- 
sium of opinion in response to the four 
questions following. The general key- 
note is along the lines: “What the Fu- 


ture Offers to Producers Anxious to 


Write Aviation Insurance.” 
The Questions 


1. “A lot of medium-sized agents and brok- 
ers are wmterested in selling aviation 
insurance because they have read so 
much about the potential market in 
this field. To start them off on the 
right track, would you make a few 





suggestions on what producers should 
do to familiarize themselves with the 
aircraft lines?” 

2. “Assuming that the agent has some 
good contacts in his community, 
what is the easiest aviation line that 
he could start off with? Aviation 
accident?” 

3. “Since the average agent should know 
the headaches in this field as well 


as its sales features, what is 
comment on pitfalls he 
avoid ?” 

4. “Finally, whats the post-war outlook 
for business-building in the aircraft 
casualty field? Are the prospects 
bright enough to warrant agents’ or 


your 
should 


brokers’ offices opening up aviation 
departments with specialists in 
charge?” 








Progressive Outlook of Aviation 


Underwriters Important to Agents 


By R. J. Giascow, Superintendent, 
Aviation Accident Division, Continental Casualty 


Representing one of the independent writers in the aviation insurance market, the 


author of the following article stresses its flexibility 
Because the business is too young to have become 


which its underwriters maintain. 


burdened with practices and customs that adhere ‘ 
fairly certain that he will receive a sympathetic home office hearing 
Mr. Glasgow warns that this same flexibility 


gent agent can be 


for his own ideas. At the same time, 


and progressiveness may prove a pitfall for the unwary agent. 
smugly complacent after learning the fundamentals or writing a few large lines. 


and the progressive outlook 


‘strictly to the manual,” the intelli- 


He should not become 
For 


some years to come the field will be unsettled and the chances are that coverages, 


methods and rates will change rather 


frequently. 


Mr. Glasgow’s specific recommendation is that aviation accident insurance offers 


the easiest entree for the agent into this field. 


There probably isn’t an agent in the 
country who would not agree that the 
field of aviation insurance offers possi- 
bilities of development which are per- 
haps brighter than in any other field in 
the industry. Most of these agents have 
undoubtedly said to themselves that some 
time they will have to find out 
what this new field has to offer, and how 
to handle it. Yet comparatively few of 
them have taken the plunge, and even 
among those who have there are many 
who are still content to handle only such 
business as comes to them unsolicited, 
and who make no effort to develop avia- 
insurance as a definite service to 
their policyholders. 

This curious reluctance to take ad- 
vantage of so apparent an opportunity 
is probably due to a combination of 
circumstances. First, many agents can 
scarcely find time to handle their ordi- 
nary business, hampered as they are by 
manpower shortages and many demands 
on their time in community affairs. Such 
agents naturally do not want to spend 
much time on what is to them a new and 
untried field. Secondly, many agents feel 
that the volume of available aviation 
business is so limited that efforts to de- 
velop it now will be unprofitable. Finally, 


really 


tion 


His views follow: 


most agents have the idea that aviation 
insurance is a complicated specialty. 


Honest Effort Thoroughly Worthwhile 


It is true that the aviation field today 
cannot compare in volume with most 
other branches of the industry. A good 
part of the present volume is in airline 
and manufacturing business which is con- 
centrated in a relatively small number 
of risks. But we believe that many 
agents under-estimate the actual volume 
of aviation business available in their 
communities, and we are convinced that 
any agent who will make an honest effort 
can gain priceless experience and estab- 
lish his reputation as an aviation special- 
ist. This can be accomplished with the 
expenditure of very little time. 

The benefits to be reaped by such a 
course in the near future are obvious. 
Restrictions on private flying are being 
modified in many parts of the country. 
Already there is a noticeable increase in 
the number of persons learning to fly. 
Some commercial firms are now buying 
planes for the use of their executives 
and employes. Many more will do so as 
soon as more equipment is available. 
Every survey yet taken indicates that a 
tremendous increase in flying—both pri- 
vate and commercial—will take place as 
soon as conditions permit, and that in- 
crease is already making itself felt. This 
means, of course, that insurance buyers 
are focusing their attention more and 
more on the subject of aviation insur- 
ance. 


The belief that aviation insurance is 





R. J. GLASGOW 


complicated and hard to learn is entirely 
erroneous. Even though it has special 
methods and rules which are peculiar 
to it, the fundamental principles are the 
same as in all insurance. The _ policy 
forms are based on forms familiar to 
every agent, and the complications are 
so few as to reauire very little actual 
study. Any agent who is familiar with 
automobile and general liability should 
be able to deal] intelligently with aircraft 
liability almost at once. 


Aviation Accident Easiest Field 


Perhaps the easiest field for the agent 
who is just starting is aviation accident 
insurance. Basically, policies of this type 
are simply adaptations of standard forms 
of accident policies. Aviation accident 
policy forms are, however, considerably 
simpler than most straight accident pol- 
icies because the coverage as a rule is 
pretty well standardized. There is an ab- 
sence of “frills,” complicated coverages, 
special conditions, etc. Furthermore, the 
rating structure is simple, and this point 
is emphasized for the benefit of those 
agents who feel that accident insurance 
itself is a complicated specialty which 
they would prefer to avoid. 

An important advantage to the agent 
entering the aviation insurance field lies 
in its flexibility and in the progressive 
outlook which its underwriters maintain. 
Companies in this field—and this is par- 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


To Insurance Producers of America 


On President Truman’s 


NATIONAL REHABILITATION WEEK and OUR OWN PROGRAM 


J. Dewey Dorsett, general manager, Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives, made a report the other 
day which made a hit with me. He said that the Asso- 
ciation has never before been so deeply and progressively 
interested in public relations as it is today. Mr. Dorsett 
quoted the vice president of a large corporation, notably 
successful in its field, as having said that public relations 
consists of 90% performance and 10% of making it 
known. 


This is especially true, in Mr. Dorsett’s opinion, in 
connection with “the magnificent work of the National 
Conservation Bureau” which he said, represented alone 
a whole story of practical public relations in action. As 
every alert agent and broker knows, this bureau is the 
accident prevention division of our Association and it 
has recently joined with forty-seven other national or- 
ganizations in the creation of the National Committee for 


Traffic Safety. 


Quite properly much of the Conservation Bureau’s 
attention today is centered on the rehabilitation of dis- 
abled veterans and handicapped persons—a humanitarian 
program which Harry S. Truman, President of the United 
States, deems of such importance that he has proclaimed 
the week of June 2 as National Rehabilitation Week. In 
all churches, on the radio, in the daily newspapers and 
at civic meetings emphasis will be placed during this 
special week, at the President’s suggestion, on plans for 
assisting the veteran to find his proper place back in 
civilian life. 

National Conservation Bureau’s Program Ready 

It is gratifying to know that Stock Casualty Insurance 
through the National Conservation Bureau has already 
set an example of leadership in keeping with the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation, by having ready now a positive ap- 
proach to the over-all problem of rehabilitation. Specifi- 
cally, a thorough-going research on this problem was 
started months ago by our safety experts, the field work 
having been done by the Association-supported Center 
for Safety Education at New York University. It embraced 
visits to nearly two dozen large plants in various parts 
of the U. S. A., and communication with others; plants 
ranging from heavy industries to manufacturers of pre- 
cision instruments. Our experts talked with personnel 
managers; examined training methods, interviewed handi- 
capped workers on the job and watched them work. The 
results of their findings are contained in a guidebook for 
employers which will be given wide distribution. 


Because you as producers of insurance are the point 
of contact in many cases with heads of business and in- 
dustrial organizations who will be faced with the employ- 
ment problem of the disabled veteran, the results of our 
survey should be of vital interest to you. Its objective 
was to show the employer how he can employ handi- 
capped persons productively and safely—whether he be 
a war veteran or civilian—and these are among the con- 
clusions drawn: 


1. The handicapped or disabled worker, properly 
placed, is not a liability to his employer but an 


asset. He has been found to be not only as efficient 
and productive as the so-called normal worker, but 
is often actually more productive. 


2. He is as conscientious as the able-bodied worker. 


3. His morale, on the whole, is high; in fact, he fre- 
quently proves to have an excellent influence on 
the other workers around him. 


Obviously great care must be exercised to fit the job 
to the employe’s capabilities and for that reason we have 
offered in our guidebook a six-fold program to insure 
the proper placement of the physically impaired worker. 


New Standards Set Up for Testing Handicapped 
Car Drivers 


You may also be interested in knowing that the Con- 
servation Bureau and the Center for Safety Education 
are giving careful study to the handicapped car driver’s 
safety performance, and that from our studies over some 
months a new set of standards has been developed for 
testing such drivers. Thus, we have taken a big step in 
the direction of eliminating guesswork in the determina- 
tion of whether physical impairments rule the motorist 
off the streets and highways. 


Where evidence is available that the handicapped per- 
son can operate his automobile safely, the member com- 
panies of the Association of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
including the MASSACHUSETTS BONDING & INSUR- 
ANCE CO., intend to see that he gets the protection of 
automobile liability insurance. And he will get such in- 
surance on the same basis as provided for the public 
generally. The Association has gone on record with a 
resolution to this effect which has been relayed to all 
State Insurance Commissioners. 


This message closes on a high note of optimism as I 
feel that in the post-war years ahead the organized safety 
work and accident prevention activities of stock casualty 
and surety companies will play an increasingly important 
part in the nation’s business and industrial life. As I said 
a year ago in a similar Open Letter, the insurance agents 
and brokers of America are partners in this great move- 
ment. We look to you for encouragement and support 
of our efforts locally among your insureds including ex- 
servicemen. 


You can now give tangible evidence of your personal 
interest by spreading the word around that the com- 
panies you represent are solidly behind President 
Truman’s National Rehabilitation Week program and 
other post-war humanitarian projects. In so doing you 
will reap handsome benefits for yourself in increased 
prestige in your several communities. 


i ny 


Executive Vice President 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and INSURANCE COMPANY 
| HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums _ Incurred Ratio 
Greater N, Y. Taxpayers 
GCE SURIMEIEY = 5 sss canine acbS verse bape $1,806,961 $706,174 39.1 
MM cc ckischctasvewnres ex ae $1,806,961 $706,174 39.1 
Guarantee Co. of N. A. 
PRIRED os voce owldees oon see bee pmey ess Pome male $3,020 
DEY: .condca ded cecies tan bececseembe een oee 630 
Total. Livre tk Bale se ss 8 $3,650 
Hardware Indemnity 
Beli RIGO. is 6. 0kkce das sesan sce sages session $135,265 $68,634 50.7 
iter Canty? oi 55 5s ho ts EE Te cies 50,607 46,301 91.5 
Wortnen’s: GoM. ws pice seis be eseebiviwases 60,703 27,101 44.7 
Se er rrr 7,596 3,665 48,2 
DURES GHA TUBES oix isn isvesecbndepoeee ees 4,446 1,970 44.3 
Bitte Pro, DMMARe > sn. ik 5k cw ewi ees cea 48,700 23,147 47.5 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 4,345 468 10.8 
POE 56 LR ss DEUS Aa Soe $311,662 $171,286 55.0% 
Hardware Mutual 
BD SS ate es castes cgnsapeeeeswes $358,433 $158,690 44.3 
ieee LARIMEe iis. So hehe SAG tee 28 95,639 14,084 14.7 
SE a rer et ee ered ot 572,998 131,136 22.9 
ee ee ee be» eee 21,746 7,032 52.3 
es ee a er re 8,954 2,764 30.9 
Mate PLOD. TIMARE 6.6 56 FcR dde HEL ST Gis 122,710 51,729 42.2 
A ASD 5.65 ses nde deisbseva,canneee seats 32,692 24,694 J5.0 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 9.015 5,548 61.5 
a ee a aaa ese $1,222,187 $395,677 32.4 
Hartford Accident 
EE I pe EI IETS ER $215,582 $77,391 35.9 
IR A RA ed ee en eee ee 27,780 12,857 46.3 
Group Accident and Health.................. 34,374 12,467 36.3 
RED TABOOS: * 65 cis vs Keine Set 3osmR ASN 1,534,353 704,334 45.9 
ET SRE, 6 xtas cs ad winakun oceans 1,587,058 391,871 24.7 
WVOTRINENS GODID, occ ecdawsdveseseesdive 3,097,355 1,646,285 53.2 
ON Ni Sos actvededvsh aLiteaklerid sabasin 512,307 9,910 1.9 
eC TS CR ee ene: aes ere ee 188,435 8,958 4.8 
DOES) sich consi eran atc dain csua ise see ean 102,495 46,743 45.6 
SRIREY BEG EMCEE 60s capes nc obey edeciae oes 583,557 252,133 43.2 
MMIG FLOR: TRNE soci cy ccs ca ba aaeesoeress 515,008 241,596 46.9 
pg a Re ere eee ee eee 24,993 12,550 50.2 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 101,990 87,331 85.6 
OO) ea. Sone: wre rs $8,525,287 $3,504,426 41.1% 
Hartford Live Stock 
A Ober: 6 ccdicistiasecke ed. cceee<hvcdeb cs $104,630 $48,903 46.7 
Oe Eo ae ere eer re $104,630 $48,903 46.7% 
Hartford Steam Boiler 
poiler and Machinety -)35600s% sii csasspabhaw $599,946 $178,434 29.7 
1. | RS Sha ee ee $599,946 $178,434 29.7% 
Home Indemnity 
BOEOOT 5.5.05 ccseee. Seah Ie eshte $2,504 $1,311 52.4 
DBCO LARIUEG. ses vies Mak dsihds echins Siesta es 205,383 102,670 50.0 
PNET SIE oo ois itt Stvnie Gb dang upins ese 166,716 104,994 63.0 
SRM S NOM ca eed poo odd eee eeeber 13,037 5,902 45.3 
INE io sn och Rannins nde de mates sews oa nines 142,393 16,310 115 
ED o.05cwekdooksherdonemnees tapsieseatves< 15,235 —19,944 ter 
PRES kena kesrcess Seas bout h vawiacateh ante 33,193 16,606 49.2 
SRECIOTY ON WMCIE. 6 5.0:0:0c 0c edn sa cs.aeepanes 163,278 58,759 36.0 
Bate Prop: Daewee sb... Pek 69,919 38,240 54.7 
PO A ANOR ba ks 0 keg hp Wis +c URS ea 39 —6 Ads 
Other Prop. Damage and -Coll....... ..s.<is«.00 1,309 50 3.8 
US bc ctivenoseten ene eteteks $813,566 $324,892 39.9% 
Hudson Mohawk Mutual 
SUNN IE 2) 4 vos os sal eon bales 0p awsioaess $4,240 $—3,357 hats 
eae ee See 506,961 245,974 48.5 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 76 init ots 
co) RR ee er ea Ae $511,277 $242,617 47.5% 
. Indemnity Company of North America, 
OIG OGE 6. 5.vscis LESTE b ca eb akies Lee SE RE Ee $395,012 $68,590 17.4 
WOUND. foie ctaia%s 2s: 5 SEs 0s RG Oats GERSON eRe 15,385 5,366 34.9 
EEO ET 2 eee ar ee op mae 732,674 425,160 58.0 
OES ey ES ne a ae ee eae | 892,759 415,164 46.5 
WVOPKOIEN'S ACOMD: 606.5 00s hese lbeeoss scene 1,219,302 1,030,140 84.5 
NNN hs tases bia Ah ocd dae es eteg one 489,595 81.054 16.6 
ee: ST ee 194,850 —217,761 eee. 
REO? cB es ox ca chats yee ude Meee Ch wae 44,056 14,607 33.2 
tre egg ib). | a a er ae 288,892 51,851 17.9 
OR ee Seg a a a a ae ee eg 221,265 99,593 45.0 
































PERS OS eee rrr re cee te 5,032 2,521 50.1 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 277,658 149,481 53.8 
4 C5 gl ee ate OH BERS treet APE vom er Se 7,894 2,835 35.9 
ILENE » 5. ie coaa caer nemeanelaeneater are ct 20,821 17,550 84.3 
Gall... Agiiecd< Sa Me whan as cieecens $4,805,195 $2,146,151 44.7% 
Interboro Mutual p 
PAARL ENSUE ees cain gis a viel8 o10 Fr eral sloey nolo tree's $516,230 $283,666 54.9 
Ag OT, a re cement Sie 205,239 97,692 47.6 
NV OFRINGRS (GORID. 6%. scsc vaceas ad seins co eitiies 1,803,734 1,314,881 72. 
Ainto: Prop, Moamace soins ec coscceiow's seo yeen 185,523 79,844 43.0 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 4,472 2,572 bY fs 
GR bots dhe aiwalas avinewe sane ee 2,715,198 $1,778,655 65.5% 
International Fidelity 
Bi delity ccisstirtaas wren swab ratomonecwe seins $93 
AERA: Sicss.c oe wise icone lave din sale tsts nr Cetera ae aae 144 
DOtA. sacorse extern Seirestitionsss $237 
Jamestown Mutual 
AGRO, axceies :Rivews Baas oly scien ead tame $467 $200 428 
PEG TAIN gh scg-c shoals wince s cnaceue eure omnis 769,041 323,980 42.1 
UF fot alll | Es 0) 1s a ape ee aa ae Agee 110,427 36,853 33.4 
Wotkinen's Contin: 0 io ei Behe ees 1,246,559 610,738 49.0 
Glatssye hick Eek feck: seek Aas lis 343 319 93.0 
Auto-BRroe, Damage 053.) : day ccs > votes oor 246,036 107,907 43.9 
AI UBIO ok cs orenie ecw babe Se een 10,321 4,854 47.0 
Other Prop. Damage and “Coll. ..:... 02%... 3,953 671 17.0 
gc | Re SOR er a rr ar $2,387,147 $1,085,522 45.5% 
Keystone Auto 
None written in New York. 
Liberty Mutual 
IRECIACR ooo. wo co ailce bois Oa tae ce ohare niece ies $14,575 $9,329 64.0 
Group Accident and Health..............00¢ 26 er ae 
AUto AA BUIEY “di cco Sins coos Ones tealeaace eu 1,733,362 443,806 25.6 
Other Wie oo. sisccss 0's Stereo Sermceaae uae 1,583,509 426,982 27.0 
Workmen’s Comp. ........ eed Ch tee aA 14,046,271 10,193,109 72.6 
PiGGlvty? tes clase Bendis Tae se oe 194,880 —3,334 cio 
CNIS oe a9 arava a repos: Mcaneiantet pie leis AT ee 16,632 9,136 54.9 
Burclarveand, GHEE. oac0 tds srmse souls cae 124,102 48,347 39.0 
Adito Prop, WaMag@e: iso. sx:siaiecerese's ech ecole oa sane 550,114 238,018 43.3 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 128,243 12,055 9.4 
Bota. oabina beeper <onvdeie $18,391,714 $11,377,448 61.9% 
London & Lancashire Indemnity 
ROBERT (240. sas ¥ns vase encinue eet Ae actos $86,451 $3,878 4.5 
RAE QED - 5. aaiire cots 6 cae eee ORI haters ae 5,391 2,661 49.4 
PUG TAAIANEY” Soolcainc.caee tacownteghme onan 351,769 314,313 89.4 
Other Biahilitys wsccgass d.s5..e dea tinee Mine 266,745 95,293 35.7 
Wrorkemnen s Gomb, ....<e sce sasaneansesasesed 259,160 106,425 41.1 
UE PT Ea eae ae Saad malate ay Arreola 8 lg 5,480 3,462 63.2 
Suacety es Ae. i ROR, ae 13,754 3,169 23.0 
late iS cichicck hind. arcepen. Te eee eee 35,549 13,109 36.9 
Burclary aiid, qlaett. «09.00 doarerd ae gtaasrgts cast 70,055 22,057 31.5 
Abe P00, TIATACE 6s us. s.d0i3 5c av abies canes 111,599 80,760 72.4 
PRIUS CAPIEIBIEIIY 50a cr xine e's 4, asec basteteetasei- tar 9,834 9,209 93.6 
Other Prop: Damagéand’ Colle... 11,249 2,583 23.0 
Ota) <isodoaid ted expres «Hees $1,227,036 $656,919 53.5% 
London Guarantee & Accident 
PECIGODG i. scaciienvi. sa Satis tes euen eer arene Sores? $38,471 $11,828 30.7 
PACANE Ee i2 eis clecaiw ovis sea ital aes a eigie sea rE —1,252 994 te 
AMES MATE SN SD AO oie inet eee nie oes 213,363 118,445 555 
Other eiaability iy oe ee. A. 221,394 20,122 9.1 
Workmen's Gothips: «isis. sessttvatieawe ners 432,530 322,640 74.6 
SUID. 5:5 2.0 olnipss seme ineestep amma s eee en aie 6,904 iis wets 
MEISE ick. isn oa bunks Se areas ae See Eee or ae eas 19,771 7,806 39.5 
Butvlary aga” Guett’ 2.35... eres caseices eset 110,129 34,275 31.1 
Boiler and Machmery: 05.5 ica 25,306 7,357 29.1 
Auto Pro Dama @e a5 dance hk apa acslkees yw a 46,930 63.7 
PTO MSOMIBION. occas cat niet en ecu 3,311 1,247 37.7 
Other’ Prop: Damage and’ Colle... 57... ..... 15,812 —637 Stceh 
Sprmilbler\. c2cih..454nvs ced atc Ibe RI. 1,146 736 64.2 
Credit tos 0b scons +25 Seape seer ae. 493,275 —11,344 eA 
CREB scales scemtet per sustelsl ab sae w sa Vis $1,653,877 $560,399 33.9% 
Lumber Mutual Casualty 
PIO PENAMNOY Fos os ac cateetrsige Cees ccalsie ecereie $107,799 $81,021 752 
sn gal oo 8 eel A vO a 144,273 38,063 26.4 
WY Opies s “COGID aoo6 cing Mastdaee coarse ees 1,647,951 837,031 50.8 
Auto Gropp. Datiage’ )... eee ce 36,059 16,977 47.1 
Auto GOMisko tds eis . AA» dah. Abe iano Ms 363 222 61.2 
Other Prop. Damare and Collis... 1c<66s000. 14,628 3,107 21.2 
TWORGN «.0.n'oigel toe eae cet «ab $1,951,073 $976,421 50.0% 
Manhattan Mutual Auto 
PRBEO SI MAMIE IIA he vsikc Seve loecbetovecwes $874,070 $681,891 78.0 
Auto Prop. Damage ..........csseceeeeee en, 177,429 53,791 30.3 
POM OR OORT SS $1,051,499 $735,682 70.0% 
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. Earned Losses Loss 
44.7% Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Manufacturers’ Casualty . 
54.9 \COMIRUIE Orca aa rc dneanecnunt cute caademan tees 29,958 $8,713 29.1 
47.6 FIRE svc iis. ss Beebe Ae emer enrds oe e, ye 
72 ( ATG EAMDUIEY: -« «a:5, ce neeacvaterdart eee sun e sss 561,518 273,176 48.6 
43 () OUT LAMY oo Sedircxvetaten tara ks 95,753 43,313 45.2 
57.5 Wonunen’s Gomps Jace 3 csc Joerk se cae ewes 489,698 389,438 79.5 
an PUREE. co0hk i anne es aee rusk eraiaaas 34,074 4,860 14.3 
65.5% SGGUN. cc s-cincientyhn Sree epineete ee eeiewe Wa ia/earete 157,288 8 ee 
_% Clegg 5 Bc. BOE See can perclac e PRR aos ees sles 23,029 9,705 42.1 
Birgiary’ and? Theltq oi cen dancewcccuewves 56,507 27,978 49.5 
NuitGte rap, DBA E Ren vco auclackiaveperiacnnes 189,515 96,140 50.7 
Arita. COMsiont |... dese RUN ae ee aa oeelete 2,354 953 40.5 
tee Other Prop. Damage and Colle. oc ck ccc ness 7,134 2,737 38.4 
a | AUEIQHGE sb haids gree ccd a dete eee inn wees 75 bees pase 
Metta) yack crane ores iaere zo Relea $1,646,911 $857,021 52.0% 
12.8 ryla asualt 
= eae, SAR emt $97,511 $34,149 35.0 
a4 a AN A AS I PRN SSS OH 18/833 8544 45.4 
9.0 Gane te 0. Poker a eran ee 32,511 14.012 43.1 
3.0 hate MMMM 5 «<acocdecceacsecnedocswiexeds 745,765 381.411 51.1 
3.9 gE AE Ie tae ea 422,602 222,127 52.6 
La Wothmsen’s Comp. csiccc..csdeerceeecensvns 983,703 1,007,272 102.4 
” FUME sch 2c aes: 209,016 88,248 42.2 
© oy SUEOEW fsa tee bor cBaea tea ks devewnney ones Jars 121,893 18,387 15.1 
pS CM ia s candied ent Sea mabiek asacalens 57,302 24,663 43.0 
Biureany ane PMOL weds: vas vcdewencacekcuues 175,333 36,705 32.3 
Boiler and: Machinety ....0)..cccc.sss cesceses 33,089 12,092 36.5 
Auto Prop: Dramace (os. cc sh rckiei<etatscwdes- 256,393 122,857 47.9 
Atitge ComisiOie viva doc ee code Raver ee eanes Shee 2,939 —4 vee 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll... <5... 6.0065 43,225 2,527 5.8 
4.0 Gremblet™ .cretciesadeus vaseline ess ons cae wacs 20,364 —109 re 
5 6 "EOGAM: REA ae coxa a te ees $3,220,479 $1,992,881 61.9% 
5.6 
7.0 
2.6 Massachusetts Bonding 
ask AGETAGRE <eicd dace Gee epaceReee tek tee dione $172,528 $39,297 22.8 
4.9 BRON x2 os is vm ore cottons see ohtres saw ae ca 137,113 77,831 56.8 
9.0 Grol Ais Ge Ess... deca vont hace eneccenenass 1,667 2,625 157.5 
3:3 AvtObbiainty tit-s-dwecavsonedads oaleintcarsns's 636,613 339,710 53.4 
9.4 Other Biability. <..dkuenc datucexcner rcs sees 704,734 256,145 36.3 
Workmen's Como. ci ao caciindew oases ve eawes 825,957 878,314 106.3 
1.9% PIQOUE <ccacoGad doce edade nee dace tare kaas 146,633 21,977 15.0 
SEROUS | Sernelsin dasicsd Seren ws Roane ca eoma ce naese 63,436 —27,924 re 
RSIASES cca Goancliind Cw wee eID a eee ea emma res 77,669 35,615 45.9 
45 Butglaty aid EROltdseccsc. «races acens caress 167,765 54,040 32.2 
04 Agia. Pron: Damage ics sscdagdeeeses contiedes 210,098 93,673 44.6 
04 AGS. COMSIOH os. acne dt acin meecevrewe Sides 1,964 332 16.9 
57 Other Prop. Damage: and Cole. «<:.00:5.cc6000- 33,769 10,121 30.0 
- - TM aeration, $3,179,946 $1,781,756 36.0% 
3.0 ; 
6.9 Merchants Indemnity 
1.5 } AGEMIORE. s ccrous ¢ o'sidtn ee waccet ui ccmenots Res $446 eee ae 
2.4 ; Autor Baabiiter.. <+< wads ewesa owaces cian eases 35,448 $2,973 8.4 
3.6 } OMe Ea u-5.x cutis ngaaeeeex: Ane ar aes 1,590 465 29,2 
3.0 SHECEG! arses cc vari pelo namgmTdaenMeeeeaees « 2,512 100 4.0 
S ‘Giger or huss chbendee nd aee- eakacueiees 19,980 7,109 35.6 
35% &F IbMIATY GHG DNOEG Wis ccwed vec tarce vanes ce 4,655 2,019 43.4 
i Awté, Prop, Danlage ., cccwccvtss ens cewtes —12 eons Sy Ae 
' Other Prop, Damage and Coll... <.2.......0: 928 25 ye 
_. 2 Wakad S06 Verh te aaa el. xi $65,547 $12,691 19.4% 
1.9 ' 
1 f Merchants Mutual 
16 : NCCKGREE: bcc sine eo Matas Cone a taled nema ae $80,968 $25,090 31.0 
i Auto, (iabiity .... capes encumconmende be pees 2,173,346 1,059,218 48.7 
5 j Othe iability: 2.5. sbeculedetsntars rere ce sats 241,648 66,562 27.5 
* i Wosbinen’s) Cag, 6.0 5 5 tite Creve cc galt tances 1,400,379 627,781 44.8 
)] i ei ere Pan eee eee ce cr Cr ne Lee 34,795 19,323 55.5 
a Autti: Pram. TAMNBG si ce ianiadicns ctr s. ss 742,190 375,314 50.6 
7 RELL CR EMSC s fo Wee's o:0'b5s Ad Ace a Wa os we deeciwd:c's 27,914 14.891 53.3 
x ' Other Prop. Damage and :CoM. ..o2 i666 0000 15,338 7,210 47.0 
2 k 
7 f MND. lO ete at sc iwhase se ce « $4,716,578 $2,195,389 46.5% 
99 Metropolitan Casualty 
t NGGHMEMEE lle wis co.co5 Vee e its sae e nate eslse $134,254 $30,571 22.8 
BR geass pean sivas 90,147 29,637 32.9 
2 ; CGS SOREN Coe Wiladane cuwcetauwee uaes oF 189,372 109,816 58.0 
4 i PRIRN AR EEO Y 9.6 5: acts adhe 3-4 te fe MUSE v0 SE RS xis 587,906 420,158 71.5 
8 i OTR ICTA DIR? OR. oi acdice sch tela tilee owt wed ok 477,917 274,276 57.4 
‘1 a WBE Go ORNs. oo 55 sen esc oats ee wmacere 311,114 177,376 57.0 
9 : PhONey ccc taal’: aus tame aares asians 16,085 820 5.1 
"9 i SURSIGS aki titans 2s dear oomeeeatna cone ties 95,003 39,150 41.2 
7) rae ae DUR aMeG eK? EkwRamer Noe 93,254 39,553 42.4 
0% Butglaty anid) PHI isc ck eee dnc seebnwns 148,566 52,211 35.1 
1% AMG Prop. Watidee 0.2. oN cee ccseadiceens 73,574 40,441 55.0 
: PAMLE GOMnSIA Ree Ss 0's o cA os oa vevidewneneis 1,430 1,385 96.9 
Fy Other Prop. Damage and ‘Coll..............-. 10,392 2,854 27.5 
0 F SSMU went aia cert ies Mula cine ve cao deen cess 1,379 923 66.9 
5 } 
MOWED Sieve Soleo bok Ras ccna $2,230,393 $1,219,171 54.7% 








General Buildings 








THE FUTURE 
MAY BE UNCERTAIN--- 


but of one thing we are sure— 
that this period of economic 
activity offers unparalleled op- 
portunities for the development 
of Liability, Burglary, Glass, 
Accident, Boiler and Fire 
Insurance, as well as various 
Inland Marine Coverages. 


Unexcelled facilities and the 
most modern contracts enable 
the General Accident and 
Potomac to help producers 
make the most of today’s 
opportunities. 
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GENERAL A\CCIDENT 


FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Lt. 


Poromac INsuRANCE 


COMPANY 
OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 
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Company 
Mutual Boiler Ins. of Boston 


BOller ANG DIACRINETY. 4.5. odbc os%n 00 oe bh tye 
WIN, 050i Bier diana sce netee 


Mutual Casualty of New York 
Worlanen’s 5600) ss0ens. cep sce abt ode ke 


WORE. cawcasx erat eekens sause 


National Casualty 
Accident 
RRPMITTRY Aon coe neu he eke ss SOO RRA IAS Sou. 
(ShOND- AS GRE. wosssinceisds es te beec hese Toe 
AGG LAMB oo ois Seca w wisn sur cet bene ae ew ses 
SECS BEY, 65 sho ashweks was se onde sees 
WrOrkiien 6 SO0ID: ss 6-<ssscansanwisasaee Hee 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Gslass 
BRT PASY HE TERE. o6 wows esas s aanied 25.40% 
AGO P00: TAMALES... 5 «cise ac aces baed sesh 
Antih: CGH SION Ue cca Su oe aware Sse ous Fee ee 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 


MRA. causa eke ah:0s 5 his see el> 


National Grange Mutual 
Auto: Lapihhy<. ca. cosh owes ashe oven 
Other TAaieiy Peace. Cocco ce eee ete eee. 
ARG Prot. GOMMAWE «.iccwecc conse cs suauues 
M060) MQM seansed cross. cai oe ete eee ons Sip Ee 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll...........0.0.. 


Wt, o.oo ee ae ae te ae 


National Surety Corp. 
Atte: TNO) vas cao 20s oh os eee ee 
(Ser BY ss eee cee noes nc eee 
Workmen's Gomi, 455 sacsiiese copes woth rhe 
Fidelity 


Borgliaty anil TIE: 20.825 hs CoA S Few 03 os 
Kaito. Prog: Damage’ Mas sciscccsscssecseanss 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 


J ier DER SAE en ee iMee free para errant 


New Amsterdam Casualty 


APPEL Se oh se hans ORR wees RR eRe 
PORT oe 9h oo a ee ow 4 heen See SF toe eee ore 
ASGG TAQINEY cas saciasn tos beer eacbumem aes 
Cter: Cae i544 escA adic Coe ee oe aeeess 
Worimien S eam. 5 fo. hace ce tos eee ie 
FRCUY <. babes ndinle cress ts ane tease ne boas ees 
ls 6 ee ee or. see eee ee a ee 
ROUSE, cides des Jive e die GS Si > oe 5 ee Sree 
BMCGIATY GHG GSICEG. 65.5 05.000 Shades abe auuw sew 
Tiree tg ce ag, Le) a reper 
Abties (eI os 04k ook ss twas swe enie 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 


PTE opines ek, Coa ace es 


New England Casualty 
NOHO AES onc b cho oe PS w Sooo aan 
iter THAILY osc 6s cides avanes deo teeeeaeie 
We OFRINEN'S FGOUAD, Sis oidin si. os5s0we de ababe bee 
eo ee eet Tees he eee 
MBER os hp eeced Ris late ek dic 4 61a'e bp a ANG oh 
Petrminty GHG: DWETE 6.325005. cs vase snrh Bl nese 
Rett: FON, BRAID 5. 2%.c vi0.cs cba 0 50 s'eie-aa tions 
PNR SAOIBIDS 68d oi os 56S ah 040s eae ESS be 


MARE Sue rsitiecactatalceseeeee 


New York Casualty 
en | ee ee Oe ee eee renen, were eee 
Mtthd: BARUUILY 2 suisnscctvsessee setae ental 
Ser EAAIEY, sss s <isic ean ins eee eweaes 
Megane © AGGMD, a..00 ss.5 tae esis vases e is 
PHEREY: - i5.005,0% nos Ook sss Sw Usa hSS SPW oe eos 
Surety 
Glass 
BMRMALy ONG PREIS 6 o3 03 <5 hob scdeengae es 
“Auto Props DARMBRS 666i. iivinsdiu' vsawewsews p< 
PEO OBO xs we beSbwsiowseanaesateeen a bad 


N. Y. Printing & Bookbinding Mutual 
PMS ERIE 8 ons Sica ke takaskeaneseease ees 
Wy OF RTE OVE IONID: Hi 5 6:0 Fp Ts 9.05550 aise e's 
Pinte’ PEON, GRARNEE 1... 5 6.85 dicie:s dioccwa 3 xls neh 






New York State Experience 









































Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
103,244 20,909 20.3 
$103,244 $20,909 20.3% 
$214,162 $102,126 47.7 
214,162 $102,126 47.7% 
$369,001 $149,595 40.5 
246,014 99,730 40.5 
128,366 69,135 53.9 
129,494 115,109 88.9 
117,523 29,053 24.7 
142,079 85,766 60.4 
4,211 —33 Ppa 
10,041 2,750 27.4 
21,663 10,316 47.6 
43,971 11,486 26.1 
44,208 17,017 38.5 
315 40 12.7 
2,596 241 9.3 
$1,259,572 $590,205 46.9% 
$752,778 $200,238 26.6 
16,308 5,703 35.0 
256,282 75,274 29.4 
49,294 30,222 61.3 
1,157 535 46.2 
$1,075,819 $311,972 29.0% 
$256 Bane 
155 cae 
246 ony aise 
806,549 $60,382 YA 
744,263 113,980 15:3 
58,458 41,739 71.4 
597,510 171,033 28.6 
81 son Bat oe 
2 
- $2,207,520 $387,134 17.5% 
$66,507 $108,137 162.6 
10,164 1,881 18.5 
791,165 590,318 74.6 
767,379 303,869 39.6 
1,277,739 860,657 67.4 
74,466 —4,045 eocm 
43,519 —25,152 pasted 
118,028 47,386 40.1 
175,245 56,857 32.4 
259,062 145,309 56.1 
2,342 1,848 78.9 
32,102 30,704 95.6 
$3,617,718 $2,117,769 58.5% 
$67,091 $20,432 30.5 
18,768 5,943 31.7 
24,210 10,008 41.3 
962 alley See 
2,783 1,208 43.4 
5,001 1,087 2i7 
23,918 10,073 42.1 
226 —82 Rte 
459 157 34.2 
$143,418 $48,826 34.0% 
$127 va aie are 
233,460 132,071 56.6 
186,229 28,476 15.3 
233,347 82,295 35.3 
44,401 —7,528 ceed 
53,506 13,439 25.1 
39,290 19,316 49.2 
32,062 6,949 21.7 
77,721 34,014 43.8 
1,072 709 66.1 
5,654 19 a 
$906,869 $309,760 34.2% 
$5,188 $3,319 64.0 
465,512 354,931 76.2 
1,693 1,304 77.0 
$472,393 $359,554 76.1% 





Norwich Union Indemnity 


























ACUEORE: (os. i hxtageeoders ae eee ree aaanany $7,372 $969 13:1 
Auto aamibty oo. oo cave cnn taka teace eee 50,878 —373 ee 
OORT PERE oso occur nin'e Go ae ode eSGlaai ee 24,238 2,681 11.1 
Workinen’s COM. ..cscsbnickds<cssevnces 14,918 2,111 14.2 
GOGAT o:c< iis OR eeialess 5 + saleemels-ons chee ane 5,628 2,666 47.4 
Pareiney ONG DROEE <5 sins co ben ees ceeds 4,472 1,604 35.9 
Ant PLO. PRTARE a6iii.0-s 8 sive s cesbies'« ie etre 18,437 8,042 43.6 
Astto™ GOMSIOnY Gok « 256 28ND EU os sSewesieene ee 521 223 42.8 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 666 37 5.6 
1c) RRR aa Pe des Feeney ter nee $127,130 $17,960 14.1% 
Ocean Accident 
PETE 0 cote oR ayes 6 ieee Ree so Oe $74,884 $19,828 26.5 
PRONE oon pce peeks so eRe aS wee ER 55,332 25,968 46.9 
AGE TARIIEY Oo o:c. chines crga aver veecieeerees 325,050 130,404 40.1 
CRUSOE DiS BUY 2 boca econ sist ond vaca beens 322,623 125,255 38.8 
WGREICIE COORDS ooo oss cre ceed cre od sslers se des 607,808 282,138 46.4 
ACHES 5 soo as cleus, Fo eer eo ees SAAN 31,808 2,322 7.3 
STE ccc cs Soe ees nas tee noha ie iN TeOe 45 Pear Pat 
GIUBE o.sa esp ahtssaiars soli eee se oa mnie BORK 31,104 13,414 43.1 
Levihy ac ail: oes OM 0) | | Se nae a er ere ara 178,420 85,354 47.8 
Boner and Machingry ...6.0.eeeso0 bold v's 81,557 15,806 19.4 
PAO Prop OAMIA eH ie e600 0). ecole ones os telecine 107,151 57,265 53.4 
PO ISO os. eis fc faces dus Mowsesininecst She 2,872 595 20.7 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 11,057 987 8.9 
OR cet Eo daha. o nachee kn Ridlohorelns kia oink oes See —116 ere 
WOT 2.5, LOGE rw resid staat eee ices ele Sarat 982 2,052 209.0 
PGRN ns. Saad nckwiiens Cees: s $1,830,693 $761,272 41.6% 
Peerless Casualty 
Aste Eta By ese oc cos ote oe Sev amsoere $78,998 $98,331 124.5 
se EO a gen a 23,748 —16,150 Bakes 
Workmens ‘GOMD) .ii..d.creetasetess crews 3,044 4,500 147.8 
BUI «asin ate iin dois ces RE isles > oa eas 32,672 2,283 7.0 
Sn a TOE i pe cA oer ere ee 70,856 —4,581 Barbi 
ABte Prop: DARete: 3 eoy ere okie 6 ote sie —800 —22 Sek 
Other Prop. Damave and CON. .....<6ss6vs000% 776 eee ses 
PU RGEROT 2. 235 ep. vated sos Lee ae en Dae 17,581 9,443 Sa7 
Ota ee istsreeedes slbractee $226,875 $93,804 41.3% 
Pennsylvania Casualty 
Attra eey 66 cnc. vino OO eS aeete se ees 33,461 569 17 
PRB OMMIGY. cieassor os ntcneeiceeeosiee 24,451 3,445 14.1 
NVGPMRERS ASOD: 5 cisseire scseidires is cao ore en’ 26,813 3,032 11.3 
OE eee cert RemC err het fice nee oer 1052.. 772 73.4 
BUGiOSC ONG THOME 4.05 ctl ilode ose snd eran 8,688 1,937 22:3 
AGtG) PLOp: WAMIaee «55. ese ied oe cate os sae 11,667 4,834 41.4 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll..........20.0s00%< 306 Me wee, 
fcc) eam 19 tar GCP er ee ke eats $106,438 $14,589 13.7% 
Penn. Threshers & Farmers Mutual Casualty 
Aastha Peas EE o's SOR Calas Geto e ios owe as $22 ies 
DERE EIU ois occ c5 oie se Moat p tah Mea ORES Oe 7 ites ctnile 
Wire: S “SOMO. ois tae ce cassia’ 4,404 $4,053 92.0 
PRBRO POP) TIARIRE 0, scene iniessnseawies os 8 duns eee 
HSE ice iss uno sneer ene $4,441 $4,053 91.3% 
Phoenix Indemnity 
POMMORIE 8 556 ihc aon ae ogre wea waaiPacs eon as $135,569 $80,039 59.0 
AAI ce 2y555,00 Sie a hei ectvsa wnat Haat eeu 14,187 3,358 23.7 
PRGA ES DUNE cae’ spcs sae avs seaive gee aa ORR ole 163,068 64,408 39.5 
OEDET SISTADEIES. dooce secre sneer aine’s 156,582 —14,077 au 
NUAERIMERE SS MGORID,, 6 oco-a:o oor dinate gies wadarerniais’ 198,406 142,753 71.9 
PUES os seer recs iain ins acne Seni aa area ales 392 pate ee 
NSRATS ps so zsrere Men ears oe oc A Sie eo ORS 18,792 8,902 47.4 
BUSIALY ANG, OEE....5 csr. sccieraee erie varee 43,994 18,583 42.2 
Bower and Machinery «oicuso60-020c005 00% Feasts 3,512 2,808 80.0 
AMON PEON [IDeA Eicher see eee eee wes ves 56,289 26,607 47.3 
PUMA SHON ai ziaze 5705-419 Ses BM ned Fs LAHORE > 1,040 75 ri 
Other Prop: Damage and Coll.........0s60000%% 9,356 18,311 195.7 
SSPIICIOR cioisis a) savin see 8 v5 oe Meme Nese eo 1,024 812 79.3 
MAR 55 sacs SARROB Eins sce eA Bers $802,211 $352,579 44.0% 
Preferred Accident 
PCN ORES ca Stes cats nxt uatee eestor rig $108,946 $32,731 30.0 
RENE, Poco tere ks Wie ace UM asuien enue teens 7,531 4,386 58.2 
PR UAROVIEY 55 «ole isin dine Fo See SHG FSET 476,779 368,209 fhe 
GRRE ALAMIIEY 4c xcs inca Serials bene vere 115,641 44,705 38.7 
WOMENS GOBIND, es cases upjascce.wclienevelss 63,204 24,194 38.3 
PORES: siseic to's siclnis is 59.0% BIAS OC MMU Ae aa. 7,282 Bet ode 
RS Var eM oNSA nn ASN Ce Tn pearance 19,090 10,119 53.0 
BUMIATY ANE THEI «ccc dcaneocs osawew ys 163,676 57,721 35.3 
Aste Prop OAMGee: < s. csaviccceshwtes vince. 166,610 122,244 73.4 
Patho GOUISION. oo sos ck coeua atoecee swans 8,540 18,988 222.3 
Other Prop. Damage and Goll...........000. 2,727 55 2.0 
i Ee be cae era $1,140,026 $683,352 59.9% 
Protective Indemnity 
PQONGMRE. pores heat tds cas sae Rhee esa apeel es $3,806 $5,072 133.3 
I ed ec ia oe eae tie Oamalaes 71 225 316.9 
PRIS THA OUNEY oon ss bs 80 5.8W RR Ania ereierowrsivew siete 57,074 42,355 74.2 
OPT ABUSE. AG is. . ovosadunles visoemaeatiess 16,679 6,705 40.2 
MARIOS 8 COMED,. o's oie Fo Seer Ceeeed Nae 7,481 L317 14.9 
MRIRER pcan ce 2 ois a's SRSA ne ore oes 5,615 2,410 42.9 
POGNY GMO CR MBIE 560 sidntatebercivenink aaeces-a 7,266 5,724 78.8 
AGO PE LOD, POBAIARE 65:5 adisheye co, oi5. 0 see se ebieeise.s 20,088 8,841 44.0 
AGES MEBUIMOR AK SF 5c0s sa See eeascabems actin. 728 —972 ie 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll...........+0+. 268 Lae i 
Et ot 0: cet ea Paonia ee es $119,076 $71,477 60.0% 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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LANDING SHIPS — TANKS — MEN TRAINED TO HANDLE THEM! 


PNint-laleolaMm-a atte (-talonvame late Mm -Vatellat-\-Valalc med 41 MmelaloMmlate(-val liam alehZ:; 
accomplished the impossible. 


Viitcvatere lai Conde lb MYARolale MSKeliiiiareMelate Mintel cel (MALE 4-12) oO EM Lola diate] 
our fighting men to the last shot. 















ny Brean" » os,’ ; seed Oh : yh oa ee -4 
f? Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
Organized 1855 Organized 1852 
FIRE: MARINE” “SURETY The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company _— Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 
Organized 1853 Organized 1906 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company —_—‘ The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
Organized 1866 Organized 1874 
y The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwauk C cial Casualty Insurance Company 
Organized 1870 Organized 1909 
INSURANCE Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 
HOME OFFICE - 10 PARK PLACE » NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
Western Department Foreign Department Canadian Departments Southwestern Dept. Pacific Department 
120 So. LaSalle St. 111 John St. 465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 912 Commerce St. 220 Bush St, 
Chicago 3, Illinois New York 7, New York ? 404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C, Dallas 2, Texas San Francisco 6, Calif. 






BUY MORE BONDS--AND KEEP THEM 








Official U. S. Navy Photograph 
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800 “Attend” Sales Convention-by-Mail 


Program of American Surety and New York Casualty Cos. Offered Wealth of 


New Ideas to Increase Business in Post-War Period; Also Conduct 
Question Clinic; “Addresses” Had All the Flavor of Real Thing 


The American Surety and New York Casualty Cos. refused to be discouraged 
by the governmental ban on conventions and staged recently a convention-by-mail 
among its field producers, “attended” by 800, which was a complete success. The 
objective was to bring out new sales ideas and helpful information that will prove 
useful to the companies’ agency force in developing post-war markets and increasing 
their business. A unique feature of the convention was the Question Clinic. Hun- 
dreds of questions were received, largely relating to matters within the organiza- 
tion, and each of these will be painstakingly answered. The program was in charge 


of George F. 


Ainslie, Jr., production manager of both companies whose duties 


include supervision of sales promotion and advertising. He advises that of the 800 
“attending” 292 were members of the armed forces in all theaters of the war who 


are receiving the material by mail. 


The Eastern Underwriter invited Mr. Ainslie to present the highspots of the 
convention-by-mail in this edition and in complying he submitted pertinent excerpts 
from “addresses” delivered by home office executives, branch office managers, de- 


partment heads and agents. Guest 


“speaker” was Hardy Burt, assistant director, 


division of information and publications, Association of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives. These addresses had all the flavor of the real thing and were roundly “ap- 


plauded.” The excerpts follow: 


Greetings From President A. F. Lafrentz 


“The past few 
about many changes in the casualty and 


years have brought 
surety industry, particularly in coverage 
and methods of handling the business. I 
think this is a good sign, showing, as it 
does, that our industry is not content to 
rest on its but is willing to 
change with the times and be prepared 
to meet the new requirements of Ameri- 


laurels, 


can finance and industry. However, this 
imposes on us the double responsibility 
of not only keeping fully informed about 
our business, but also planning carefully 


for its retention and expansion now 
and after the war. 
“Make no mistake about it, we shall 


face the keenest kind of competition in 
the that lie ahead. This is 
no reason for alarm, but is a real chai- 


years just 
lenge that should stimulate each one of 


us to greater effort so that American 


Surety Group will provide a caliber of 
competition that will not only hold its 
own but also improve its position in the 
industry.” 


Post-War Agency Plant Opportunities 


Speaking on this subject D. H. Cook, 
vice president, said: 

“Every month thousands of the 
‘cream of the crop’ of our youth are 
returning to civilian life. True, most of 
them carry scars of battle. In many in- 
stances their bodies are handicapped, but 
there their handicaps stop. Their spirit 
and their ambition are not handicapped; 
they are now more alive, keener than 
ever. They are anxious to ‘get going’ 
as they put it, and we must all do every- 
thing we can to help them to become 
established again as self-reliant mem- 
bers of society.” 

Helping the Returning War Veteran- 
Agent Back Into Harness 


J. L. Maehle, branch manager at Chi- 
cago, declared on this problem: 


“The changeover to peace-time activi- 


ties for the agents who joined the armed 
forces may prove to be less difficult 
than for veterans in many other walks 
of life. The businesses of the majority 
of such agents have been carried on 
during their absence by partners, rela- 
tives, or other agents in their communi- 
ties. Whether or not a going business 
awaits them, it is to be expected that 
these returned producers will take suf- 
ficient time out to acquire an adequate 
knowledge of new forms and coverages. 
Time so spent will serve to establish 
confidence in themselves, and enhance 
their production value.” 


Our Aims and Ambitions 


F. A. Seiler, manager, home office 
casualty insurance department, set forth 
underwriting do’s and don’t’s as follows: 


“In endeavoring to render service to 
agents, it is our aim to be in a position 
to handle the business of our agents. It 
is well known that some lines of casualty 
are not as profitable as others. Likewise 
some classes within lines are not so 
profitable as others. We must, therefore, 
make certain that we are getting a 
favorable diversification of lines and of 
classes. For instance, too much work- 
men’s compensation in relationship to 
other casualty lines is not desirable. 
Similarly, too many long-haul trucking 
risks in relationship to other automobile 
business is not desirable. 


“The branch office is in the most 
favorable position to control this situ- 
ation because it is more familiar with 
its own agents’ business. The home office 
cannot hope to know all agents of each 
branch office. We must analyze each 
risk, because even within an unfavorable 
class there may be an individual risk 
which has demonstrated by its past per- 
formance that it is above the average of 
its class. To do all this, we must know 
that we are obtaining a regular flow of 
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the agent’s business, and that the selec- 
tion is not against us.” 

Agent Gives Cos. Production Tips 

Russell Bleakley, vice president, Creth 
& Sullivan, Inc., offered-suggestions on 
how the companies could help agents 
write more business. One of them fol- 
lows: 

“Largely due to competitive condi- 
tions, it is important for an agent to 
know promptly of new forms of cover- 
age that come on the market. It would 
be helpful if a company would notify 
its agents of additional or new cover- 
ages, or any change in coverage in their 
field, as soon as they have a knowledge 
of 1¢.” 

Post-War Contract Bond Business 

F. W. Bull, manager, contract and 
miscellaneous bond department, was op- 
timistic on the post-war construction 
outlook, saying: 

“It is patent, I believe, that no great 
prosperity is possible in this country 
without a tremendous contribution by 
the construction industry and the mul- 
tiple other industries that are dependent 
upon construction for their greatest mar- 
kets. The crying need for new construc- 
tion of all kinds is apparent everywhere. 
During the past several months I have 
spent considerable time visiting 
branches for the purpose of ascertaining 
the future prospects of the contract 
bond field. I have not covered the entire 
country, but the areas which I have 
observed constitute a pretty good cross- 
section of the nation. 

“Practically every state, every county 
and every city has a large construction 
program in various stages of develop- 
ment, much of it in the blueprint stave, 
awaiting the ‘go ahead.’ That it will go 
ahead rapidly is, I think, assured be- 
cause the Government recognizes its 
potentialities as a means of providing 
jobs for returning servicemen—thou- 
sands of them—jobs which are so viial 
and essential to the return of a normal 
economy.” 

Need for Burglary Insurance 

F, J. Parry, vice president, discussing 
the ever-present need for burglary in- 
surance, said in part: 

“Ever since the days of organized s0- 
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ciety, it has been the custom of acquisi- 
tive members of society to carry their 
property upon their persons; next, to 
hide it; then to protect it by strong 
boxes in the home or place of ‘business. 
Through a process of evolution, there 
erew up the present day system of bur- 
gla ry and robbery protection. 

“It is safe to say that each change 
in the method of protecting property 
was brought about by the fact that the 
decree of protection with which orderly 


members of society surrounded their 
belongings was not great enough to 
overcome successfully, the agressive 


imethods of that portion of society which 
makes its living by preying upon the 
accumulations of others.” 

Success of Suggestion Systems 

The American Surety Group has con- 
stantly encouraged its employes to sub- 
mit suggestions for the improvement of 
business routine and bringing to light 
new ideas. C. H. Hall, home office secre- 
tary, spoke on the success of this prac- 
tice in the following: 

“One of the very important reasons 
for submitting suggestions is the very 
natural and healthy desire on the part 
of the suggester to add his contribution 
to the sum total of his company’s suc- 
cess and progress, regardless of the 
monetary award. Imagination, like mus- 
cles, can be developed with exercise, and 
thinking up one suggestion and sub- 
mitting it in a clear, concise manner 
makes it easier for the next suggestion 
to materialize. Government, as well as 
industry, has become vitally interested in 
this subject. Many governmental depart- 
ments, including the War Department, 
Navy Department, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, National Archives, etc., 
have installed suggestion systems. 

“The War Department recently re- 
leased a moving picture entitled ‘Sug- 
gestion Power’ which tells the story of 
a number of suggestions which have 
helped solve production, packing and 
transportation problems, thereby greatly 
assisting our country’s war effort. It 
gives an effective story of men and 
women who in their daily work asked 
themselves the question, ‘How can I im- 
prove on this procedure, or that opera- 
tion, to increase production, save man 
power, economize on materials, prevent 
accidents, etc. ?’” 

Claim Service in Relation to Production 

C. C. Maher, manager, claim depart- 
ment, presented this interesting picture: 

“Over a period of many years there 
has been a strong and growing tendency 
for individuals and concerns voluntarily 
to purchase a tremendous volume of 
suretyship and insurance protection for 
two reasons: (1) for their own direct 
benefit; (2) because they had an honor- 
able appreciation of their responsibilities 
and duties to their fellowmen, and 
realized that through their activities and 
operations of their chattels and prop- 
erties, they might become morally or 
legally liable to innocent strangers. So, 
today, it is not unusual for individuals 
Or concerns .to purchase insurance pro- 
tection in amounts which may exceed 
many times the amount of their own 
financial responsibility. Thus modern in- 
surance industry satisfies a vital, impor- 
tant and necessary need in the affairs 
of man, industry, commerce and govern- 
ment. Because of its purpose and exigen- 
cies, it provides many valuable services.’ 

Safety Engineers as Producers 

D). H. Yarnall, manager, safety engi- 
\cering division, speaking on this sub- 
ject, said: 

“We have promised to show that busi- 


ss can be directed to an insurance 
company on the merits of its safety 
engineering activities. If such is the 
case, then the appellation, ‘producer,’ 


‘y rightfully be used. In many in- 
inces the safety engineer is the only 
representative of the insurance carrier 
ith whom the insured is acquainted 
d with whom he has direct contact. 
‘us actions and dealings with the in- 
red may easily have an important 
aring on the latter’s opinion of his 
rrier. A pleasant and co-operative re- 
tionship might possibly influence the 
‘isured to advertise the virtues of the 


insurance company to his friends or 
business acquaintances.” 
Why Probate Bonds Are Agents’ Friend 

A. H. Russell, manager, court and 
probate department, offered these busi- 
ness- getting ideas: 

“The writing of fiduciary bonds often 
provides valuable contacts leading to the 
writing by the agent of other lines of 
business. The fiduciary as such may re-_ ciary and his family may be prospects 
quire fire insurance and liability insur- for automobile insurance or for O. L. 
ance on property belonging to the estate. & T., residence burglary, ete., and for 


fered on estate premises and that the 
premium for O. L. & T. insurance is a 
proper administration charge against 
the estate, few fiduciaries will wish to 
be without this protection. If there is a 
business to be conducted, the fiduciary 
may need fidelity bonds. We have even 
sold forgery insurance to fiduciaries. 
“In his individual capacity, the fidu- 


branch office, paid the following tribute 
to small-town agents: 

“How did the company writing 15 or 
20 millions or more ann: illy in casualty 
premiums get that way This is a ques- 
tion which cannot be answered in a sen- 
tence. If any considerable dollar-amount 
of its premiums comes from the small- 
town agents, | am on safe ground in 
saying that it got the business of those 
agents because of establishing some sim- 
ple business-getting formula which can 





Certainly if a fiduciary is charged with fire and other lines. Careful attention be readily understood by an agent who 
the management of real property, he to the leads furnished by writing a makes only a fraction of his living from 
needs the protection of O. L. & T. pub- fiduciary bond can and often does re- casualty insurance, yet who contributes 
lic liability insurance. If the agent will sult in writing other business which may greatly along with other small-town 
point out to him that numerous law carry substantial and worthwhile pre- agents toward the success of his com- 
cases have held fiduciaries personally miums and commissions.” pany. Witness a comparatively young 
liable in large amounts for injuries suf- W. R. Evans, manager, Kansas City (Continued on Page 33) —~ 
Look of the Month... 


All Year’ Round! 


Build Sales with the New 
U.S. F. & G. Personal Audit Book 


RAMATIC, eye-appealing, packing a whale of a “‘wal- 
lop,’ the new U. S. F. & G. Personal Audit Book is a 
sure-fire sales-builder. It’s a powerful weapon no alert 


agent can afford to neglect! 


An exclusive, copyrighted feature of U. S. F. & G. and 
F. & G. Fire Corporation, this new book illustrates each 
hazard with a striking photograph. . 
age in a single concise, simply-worded sentence. Reading it, 


. explains each cover- 


seeing the pictures, your clients sell themselves! 


The new Personal Insurance Audit Book will be featured 
in part of U. S. F. & G.’s widespread national advertising 
and all requests for copies of the audit will be sent to our 
local agent. Tie in with this campaign! Use the new Per- 


sonal Audit on every call. It’s the proven way to big sales! 
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Consult your insurance agent or broker 
as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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What is the Aviation Insurance Outlook? 





Private Pilots Need Full Coverage 
But Are Agents Equipped to Sell It? 


By CuHar.tes Epwarp CHAPEL 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., San Diego 


The fresh outside viewpoint of an aviation educator who is also an official in 
the Industrial Relations Department of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., is 
presented in the following article. The author has recently completed a study of 


aviation insurance 


activities in San Diego, Calit.; 


Fort Worth and Dallas, Tex., 


and has interviewed local agents as well as company executives. He is convinced 
that the agents are not getting enough instruction on aviation forms and rates, 
not enough sales literature of an attractive, business-getting nature, to enable them 
to do a good job in selling. He offers four steps in aviation insurance selling, tips 
on the actual selling technique and the follow-up in the hopes that they will serve 
as guideposts for producers anxious to develop the private pilot market but not 


knowing how to begin. 


Mr. Chapel, a retired officer of the regular U. S. Marine Corps, is responsible 
for educational activities at Consolidated Vultee including motion picture production 
and special training schools. He is now writing a handbook for local agents on avia- 


tion insurance; has another on 


published, 


“Aircraft Electricity for the Mechanic” 
and is author of more than 2,000 magazine and newspaper feature articles. 


soon to be 


His opinions here expressed do not necessarily reflect the views of the Navy De- 


partynent, Consolidated Vultee 


doubt of the fact that 
aviation insurance has a big future in 
store for it but today the sad truth is 
that this line is not being sold as ag- 
gressively as it should be despite the 
enormous amount of brains, energy and 
money spent on its development by the 
aviation insurance pools, their member 
companies and the independent writers. 
Local agents and brokers are neglecting 
their duty to themselves and to the pub- 
lic, and I wonder if it is all their fault. 
Even some of the policies issued on 
private airplanes are being written by 
the finance companies through their af- 
filiated agencies, and these policies, in 
general, protect only the loan. I am told 
that full fire and casu: alty coverage on 
private planes is as rare as a tongue- 
tied life insurance agent. When the debt 
on the airplane is paid, protection is 
forgotten all too often. 

The following presents a typical ex- 
perience in my town that a private plane 
owner may run up against if and when 
he visits an insurance office in need 
of aviation coverage for his plane: 

Doesn’t Get What He Needs 

He enters a downtown insurance 
agency office and casually inquires about 
the desired coverage. Instead of an eager 
scrambling for pencil and application 
blank, he gets this kind of an answer: 
Sorry, Bud, we don’t know much about 


There’s no 


that business. We got some folders on 
it the other day but they weren't at- 
tractive enough and we didn’t undcr- 
stand the language used. 

If the pilot is persistent, he may re- 


turn but he’s lucky if he gets what he 
needs in coverage. First, the word “hull” 
frightens the producers. It means air- 
plane, but it suggests some kind of a 
boat or ship, and that, in turn, brings 
to mind ocean marine insurance, which 
is another mystery to some agents. 

If the pilot leans over the producer’s 
shoulder and is interested enough to 
read the educational material for him- 
self, he may catch on to what “hull” 
means, but more trouble is ahead. He 
may get curious and ask: “What is the 
difference between ‘full coverage’ and 
‘all risk’?” With the aid of the dic- 
tionary and perhaps a magnifying glass, 
the answer can be found somewhere in 
fine print in the air pool’s underwriting> 
primer, Agents tell me that there is a 
mysterious confusion about these pri- 
mers, but if you read carefully on the 
right page you may find the answer 
to the question which 1s: If the owner 
is protected against “named perils” he 
will have to prove that he is actually 
insured if his aerial sedan hits a ham- 
burger stand. On the other hand, if he 
is covered by “all risk” the company 
has to prove that he is not insured. 
The question may then be put by the 


Aircraft Corp., or 


The Eastern Underwriter. 

plane owner: “Please tell me how much 
this insurance is going to cost?” It takes 
a little time to find the answer in the 
rate sheet. “Ah, here it is. A landplane 
weighing under 2,000 pounds, to be used 


for private business and _ pleasure— 
named perils, including crash—Good 
gosh, look at the rate!” 


The pilot hears the producer groan. 
Both of them are too young to remem- 
ber the early days of automobile insur- 
ance. Shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury, automobile liability insurance was 


restricted to bodily injury alone; prop- 
erty damage was ignored. The annual 
premium on a touring car of thirty 


horsepower was $150; it was $200 for 
a snappy forty horsepower job. The rates 
were high in those days because the 
risk was great. So it is today with air- 
planes. Even a packed Supreme Court 
cannot repeal the law of gravity. 

After the plane owner has paid for 
hangar rent, gasoline, oil, spare parts, 
and the services of a licensed mechanic, 
his children begin to ask: “Mama, who 
got into the piggy bank?” He just can’t 
afford to pay for insurance. Besides, 
maybe his plane won’t explode, be 
struck by lightning, collide with another 
plane in the air, crash against a tele- 
phone pole, come in on its belly, turn 
over in a windstorm, or break into 
flames when an air-minded spectator 
touches a match to the fabric wing 
covering. Take a chance! 

Does He Have Enough Insurance? 

All these things go through the pilot’s 
mind. In our typical case he is fortunate 
if he can stick around long enough in 
an insurance office to obtain hull insur- 
ance, i.€., insurance covering the aircraft 
against phy sical loss or damage. But he 
also should have aircraft third party 
liability insurance. When a loss occurs 
and he discovers that he is not covered, 
whom does he blame? 

The agent who writes the hull policy 
may not handle life and accident insur- 
ance protection, hence a good cue for 
that life underwriter of his office sitting 
over in the corner scratching his head 
over a list of prospects and wondering 
where to find some new leads. Better 
rush the pilot over to his desk before 
he propels his way out of the office! 

If the applicant is not merely a pri- 
vate pilot, but a strange creature who 
runs a flying school, he is even more 
of a problem to the agent. In addition 
to hull and third party liability insur- 
ance, he may get nosey about hanger 
keeper’s liability and airport and _air- 
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meet liability, or even employers’ indem. 
nity accident insurance. It takes at least 
five minutes to read the details of all 
these coverages! 

It seems to me that the greatest need 
at the moment—and we’re now on the 
eve of post-war expansion of the avia- 


| See Pages 43-46 


Further opinions on “What is the 
Aviation Insurance Outlook?” as ex- 
pressed by air pool and company 
comer will be found on Pages 
43-46. 











tion industry with the arrival of V-E 
Day—is for greater education of the 
average agent or broker so that he 
will acquire, and quickly, a working 
knowledge of what aviation insurance js 
all about. But first of all, let’s go over 
the necessary selling steps that should 
enable the producer to line up a work- 
able program of activity. Admittedly, 
there’s no set way to sell anything. 
Probably 80% of all classes of insurance 
(compulsory forms excluded) are sold 
on the basis of the personality of the 
producer to people who do not fully 
know the difference between a stock 
and a mutual company. Furthermore, 
they do not care unless there is a loss, 
or a difference of opinion about the 
indemnity. 
Four Steps in Aviation Insurance Selling 

But in addition to personality the pro- 
ducer should be organized for action. 
Here are a few pointers that will help 
him: 

1. Have a time table and a list of 

(Continued on Page 43) 


R. J. Glasgow’s Views 


(Continued from Page 22) 


ticularly true of companies which have 
entered the field in recent years—do not 
pretend to know all the answers. The 
business is too young to have become 
burdened with practices and customs 
which are adhered to because “that’s 
the way we’ve always done it.” The in- 
telligent agent can make this attitude 
pay him dividends, for it means that he 
will receive a sympathetic hearing for his 
own ideas. 
Competitive Angles Stressed 

By the same token this flexibility and 
progressive spirit may prove to be a pit- 
fall for the unwary agent. It would be 














a mistake for an agent to feel that, 
once he has mastered the way aviation 
insurance is written today, his task Is 
done. For some years to come, the avia- 
tion insurance field is likely to be a 
rather unscttled one, with new cover- 
ages, new methods, new rates appearing 
frequently. It is also apt to be hig shly 
competitive as new companies enter the 
business. The prize will go to the agent 
who is most alert and inventive. The 
aviation agent is never likely to be 
merely an order-taker. 

Beyond this, however, the headaches in 
the aviation insurance field are the samé 
as those in any other field, and are to 
be avoided in the same way—principally 
by the application of plain common sense. 

The one question which every agent 
asks who contemplates entering this field 
is: what are the prospects of ultimate 
volume? Even if the most pessimistic 0! 
current estimates is accepted, it is ob- 
vious that the field will be a very large 
one. However, each agent should tr) 
to answer this question for himself, based 
upon his analysis of his community and 
its need. Undoubtedly the growth of 
aviation buiness in the larger towns and 
cities will warrant the establishment of 
aviation departments in agents’ and bro- 
kers’ offices, with specialists in charge. 
This has, in fact, already been done by 
some large offices. For the rest of the 
country, the business may not justify 
such a move. But the agent who has 4 
son returning to his agency from the 
armed forces might do worse than 10 
start him out in the aviation field. 
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White & Camby Agency Clicks with Producer Forums 


White & Camby, Inc., one of the most progressive multiple line agencies in Greater 
New York, has made many new friends among the brokers during the past year or more 
by inaugurating a series of forum meetings at which experts in specific lines of insur- 
ance discuss freely and frankly the latest developments as to coverage, underwriting and 
rating requirements. These meetings have been held in Hotel Biltmore, New York, under 
the chairmanship of F. J. McCormick, vice president of the agency. The average 
attendance has been around 250 to 300 at each meeting, and to date four have been held. 

Edward I. White, president of the agency, conceived the forum idea more than a 
year ago when his talks with producers convinced him that they needed more 
detailed information on the changes being made in such coverages as personal 
property floater, war risk marine and inland marine, comprehensive personal and gen- 
eral liability and burglary insurance. He lost no time in lining up a series of late 
afternoon meetings, each of which has been publicized well in advance. He invited com- 
pany technicians to participate as panel experts as well as department heads of his own 
agency. They have all done an outstanding job. 


At the latest forum meeting, held on 
May 7—the unofficial V-E Day—casualty 
insurance developments were featured. 
Despite the great excitement that day in 
New York City over the news of Ger- 
many’s unconditional surrender, 150 
showed up for this meeting, a good in- 
dication that insurance brokers are seri- 
ous in their desire for more knowledge 
about their business. Guest speaker was 
|. Dillard Hall, assistant agency director, 
United States F. & G., who made a hit 
with his talk on ‘How to Make an Audit 
of an Asured’s Business.” Other panel 
experts were Harold W. Steuer and F. S. 
Gerken of the White & Camby office and 
Stanley F. Machovec, United States F. 
& G.’s New York office. 


Comprehensive Personal Liability 
Questions 


The following are a number of the 
questions on comprehensive personal lia- 


bility answered by Mr. Gerken at this 
session: 

Q. Is products liability covered under a 

comprehensive personal liability policy? 

Ans. Yes, there is no exclusion for 

products liability under a comprehensive 
personal liability policy. For example: 

(1) If the assured has friends to dinner and 
they become ill from a meal, the assured 
is protected for any suits that may be 
brought. 

(2) If the assured’s spouse makes a cake 
for a church bazaar, and several people 
become ill from the cake, the, assured 
would be protected. 

(3) If the assured, has a victory garden, and 
jars some tomatoes, and gives them to 
a neighbor who becomes ill after eating 
them, coverage is. provided for the as- 
sured for any claims brought from the 
consumption of the food. 


Q. If a dog damages upholstery in the 


assured’s home, ts that covered under the 
comprehensive personal lability policy? 

Ans. No. The policy does not cover 
property in the care, custody or control 
of the assured. 


Q. Suppose the dog bites someone in the 
house, say a guest, would that be covered? 

Ans. Yes, that is covered. 

Q. If an individual owns an apartment 
house and carries “O. L. & T.” coverage 
on the building and also resides in one 
apartment and has a comprehensive per- 
sonal liability policy on the private apart- 
ment, it would seem that under both poli- 
cies @ double charge would be made for 
the apartment. Is this correct? 

Ans. Where the owner has an “O. L. & 
T.” policy for the building and also a 
comprehensive personal liability policy 
on the apartment that he occupies, the 
area for the apartment can be deducted 
from the total building area on the “O. 
L. & T.” policy for the building. 

Q. Under a comprehensive personal lia- 
bility policy, ts coverage provided for a 
hold harmless agreement? 

Ans. Yes. If the assured as a tenant 
of an apartment has to protect the 
owner under a hold harmless agreement 
for the apartment, coverage is provided 
under a comprehensive personal liability 
for the agreement, without additional 
charge. 

QO. If a man owns several pieces of 
property besides residences, is it manda- 
tory to have all covered under the com- 
prehensive policy? 

Ans. Yes. Those in which he resides 
are on a comprehensive basis. The 


others, which he rents out, are not on a 
comprehensive basis. 

Q. A physician uses two rooms of his 
residence for business purposes. Would 
his comprehensive personal liability policy 
cover that? 

Ans. The comprehensive personal lia- 
bility policy could cover his residence 
and office at a total charge of $15. 

Q. Suppose some farming is done on a 
private estate. Would that be covered? 

Ans. The theory is that if it is not 
conducted for commercial purposes, it is 
covered under the policy. If a man has 
a private estate and he raises some vege- 
tables and has a surplus of these vege- 
tables which he sells, that is not com- 
mercial farming and would be covered 
under the comprehensive policy. 

O. Where a man owns fifteen or twenty 
private residences which he rents out dur- 
ing the summer are these considered bust- 
ness property not insurable under a com- 
prehensive personal liability policy? 

Ans. That is correct. 

Policy Differences Given by Machovec 

One of the most interesting answers 
given by Stanley F. Machovee was the 
difference between the schedule liability 
policy and the comprehensive general lia- 
bility form. Here is his answer: 

The schedule liability policy may be 
compared to the Model “T” Ford, which 
consisted of the bare necessities. If you 
wanted a self-starter you paid extra for 
it, and for every other gadget you de- 
sired. The schedule policy is about the 
same way. It has a broad insuring agree- 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Don’t Get Starry-eyed Over a Post-War 
Paradise; A. & H. Must Still Be Sold 


By Joun A. Davis 
The Emerson Davis Agency, Dallas, Texas 


Any agent who thinks that A. & H. 
or any other line of insurance will con- 
tinue to soar to new sales peaks after the 
war without his having to go out and 
“beat the bushes” for business has an- 
other guess coming, in the opinion of John 
A. Davis, successful young imsurance man 
of Dallas, Tex. He thinks that agents 
have been having it a little too easy dur- 
ing the war period because of the short- 
age of commodities such as washing ma- 
chines, automobiles, etc., and that as soon 
as peacetime production of these commodi- 
ties is resumed the insurance producer will 
be up against the stiffest kind of com- 
petition for the consumer’s dollar. So 
his friendly advice is “to make all the sales 
you can during the present war boom but 
be sure that they are sales that will stick.’ 
In other words, this is no time to get 
starry-eved thinking about @ post- war par- 
adise because full coverage A. & H. busi- 
ness can only be sold by hard work 
Writing in a style reminiscent of Will 
Rogers’ homely philoosphy, Mr. Davis ap- 
proaches his subject in the following ar- 
ticle from the angle: How Will You 
Measure U ip to Post-W ar Opportunities 
in the A. & H. Business: 

Folks nowadays are all the time talk- 
ing about the post-war World. It seems 
as how we are going to get so many 
doo-dads and gadgets to do our work 
for us that all we'll have to do is lie 
around in the shade and blow smoke 
rings at the clouds. I sure hope these 
prophets know what they are talking 
about, because I have always hankered 
after that kind of life. 

However, when you 


start thinking 








Facts About the Author 


Although not yet 21, John A. Davis has 
been selling A. & H. insurance since 1940 
in and around Dallas. He is the son of 
Emerson Davis, manager of the Inter- 
Ocean Casualty’s agency in that city 
which now ranks second in production 
among all the agencies of that company. 
Mr. Davis was ready for college in 1942, 
but the war interrupted his plans. He 
enlisted in the Army and about the time 
he decided he liked it, he was given a 
medical discharge. He undoubtedly would 
have then entered college but his father’s 
agency was growing so rapidly that 
John’s services were needed in the office. 
So he plunged into the A. & H. business 
with enthusiasm and determination to 
make good, and has already exceeded 
his father’s fondest expectations. He 
took time out from selling during the 
winter of 1943-44 to attend Trinity Uni- 
versity at San Antonio, and plans to re- 
enter that school next year. In addition 
to his sales work he supervises claim 
payments, handles field correspondence, 
edits a lively sales bulletin called “Texas 
Topics,” and still finds time for outdoor 
sports such as horseback riding, hunting, 
fishing, camping, etc. His reading tastes 
include history, philosophy and Persian 
literature. His ambition some day is to 
retire “on the biggest ranch in south 
Texas and raise beef cattle.” 








about it, somebody will have to work to 
make all these gadgets, then somebody 
will have to work to keep them in repair 
and the consumer will have to work to 
make the money to buy them. Then 
where are we? Right back to where we 
were. Maybe our potato peeler will be 
streamlined, but no matter how you look 
at it, it will still be a potato peeler and 
somebody is going to have to peel the 
spuds. 


Mavbe I am a kill-jov, but right there 
is why I am not going around starry-eyed 
thinking about a post-war paradise. I 
reckon I will have to work just about as 
much as before, even in the insurance 
business. Insurance will no doubt under- 
vo a change too. We'll have streamlined 
policies, but somebody is going to have 
to get out and sell them. A. & H. in- 
surance, when you boil it down, is just 
an idea of security sold to a prospect. 
You don’t have a model of the product 
to carry around in vour pocket to show 
how it operates. The agent has to sell 
the prospect on the idea that the policy 
will work and I never yet saw an idea 
that would sell itself, even in a post-war 
world. 

Must Beat Bushes to Corral. Sales 

The agent is going to have | : whole 
parcel of opportunities to sell A. & H. 
in the future. That doesn’t mean that 
prospects are going to be jumping out 
from behind every tree begging for a 
policy. The agent will still have to go out 
and beat the bushes to corral a sale, but 
there will probably be more bushes to 
beat. And a word of warning, the agent 
will have to see that they are all whacked 
at a couple of times, or he is liable to 
have to go back to chopping cotton. Even 
now, there are altogether too many peo- 
ple who aren’t even sure what an A. & H. 
policy is, let alone own one. 

Take, for instance, the returning serv- 
iceman. Be sure that this field is cov- 





JOHN A. DAVIS 


ered thoroughly. About the first time 
one of them gets sick, and the doctor 
presents his bill, unless the ex-soldier 
has a good sickness and accident policy, 
he is going to remember about how he 
was cared for in camp when he got sick. 
Then he is going to start whooping it 
up for this “Security” that some of these 
eovernment hombres are making big talk 
about.. When enough of them start doing 
it, a thing like that can get serious. You 
have to convince the buying public that 
an A. & H. policy is security without a 
lot of government red tape. The only 
way the buying public can be convinced 
is for it to become familiar with the idea 
through repeated contact. 

I ran into a fellow the other day who 
informed me without hesitation or doubt 
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Al Message fo am Agents ae a 


The Injured Workman has the right to 
receive his compensation payments when 
or before they are due. 

















Our Claim Department is making an earnest effort 
to speed the payment of compensation to injured 
workmen. By forwarding immediately every notice 
of accident you receive and by preaching prompt 
reporting to your policyholders you can help in a 
practical public relations job. 


PROMPT REPORTING OF ACCIDENTS IS THE 
FIRST REQUISITE OF GOOD CLAIM SERVICE 
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that the American people would have 
more buying power in the post-war 
world. I never did quite figure out hi 
anele on the deal. Something to do wih 
the interest on a lot of money we owe 
ourselves and a stabilized world trade in 
which nobody paid for anything. I tried 
to tell him that the only thing I owed 
myself was a plate of beans three times 
a day, and hanged if I was going to sell 
anybody anything for nothing, but I just 
ended up by feeling either he was loco 
or I was plumb ignorant. Anyhow, the 
way things look, there is going to be lots 
of dinero floating around loose, for a 
while at least, after the — and regard- 
less of who owes it to who, | plan to put 
my brand on as much of it as possible in 
the only way I know how, that is, by 
getting out and working. 


When the Going Gets Tougher 

It seems to me that the agents have 
been having it a little too easy right now 
because of the shortage of salable com- 
modities. The average worker is making 
more money than ever before and there 
isn’t much he can buy. But just wait 
until the agent has to start competing 
with the washing machine and automobile 
salesmen again. Now, the average agent 
can go out and convince a $100 a week 
man that five dollars a month paid to 
the company to take care of him when 
he is disabled is a pretty good deal and 
he can do it without much trouble, be- 
cause the man has a lot of five dollar 
bills that he doesn’t know exactly what 
to do with anyway. But after the war 
he will want to put that five dollars 
on the payments for his helicopter. Un- 
less the advantages of his policy were 
fully explained to him and the agent 
actually got it across that the company 
will assure him of a steady income dur- 
ing disability so that he can continue his 
payments, the agent will be out an ac- 
count and the first time the worker 
gets sick, he is going to sing out for 
“Security.” 

I am very much in favor of the agent 
making all the sales he can during this 
war boom, but he should be sure that 
they are sales that stick. Probably the 
best thing an agent can take into the 
post-war world with him is a state of 
mind and now is as good a time as any 
to start getting it. He should be con- 
vinced that what he is selling is as im- 
portant to his client as the present Social 
Security law. It is something that will 
assure the policyholder a decent living 
when he is not able to work due to dis- 
ability, The agent should feei that what 
he is doing is not only a profitable busi- 
ness, but is a public service that helps to 
stabilize the national economy, as well as 
the economy of the policyholder. Not only 
should the agent feel this, but he should 
make every effort to see that every buyer 
knows it. A good A. & H. policy is as 
vital to the working man as the roof 
over his head. Good, strong, independ- 
ent A. & H. companies are as vital to 
the nation and its economy as the sixty 
million jobs they will help provide. 

Well, I have slung a lot of language 
around for the last few paragraphs. ! 
hope I was able to make my point. When 
you go back over what I have said and 
husk it down to the kernel, the idea is 


this: The future of the insurance bus i-* 


ness is in the agents’ hands. It is up to 
them to make or break the business. | 
hold these ideas because I have, more or 
less, grown up in the business and in 
a country where it still isn’t a disgrace 
to work for a living. I want to keep it 
that way and it sure does get my dander 
up to hear otherwise sensible folks talk- 
ing about the millenium around the corner 
when everybody is going to be cared for 
whether they deserve it or not. It never 
has worked out that way and I don't 
think I would want to live even in Texas, 
if it did. But the only way we can pro- 
tect ourselves from this disaster is to 
sell good, clean business and in that way 
convince the public we are good, clean 
Americans, just like they are, working 
for the right for any man to make his 
own destiny. 

Now, if you will pardon me, I’m going 
back to my mesquite tree and_ blow 
smoke rings at the clouds. 
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800 Attend 
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1-West company writing $25,000,000 
aa in automobile premiums pro- 
duced largely by agents at crossroads 
and whistling posts. Something more 
than simple instructions made this fan- 
tastic growth possible, but these small 
wents learned their lessons well.” 

Official Bond Sales Tips 


\long these lines W. T. Andrews, 
manager, depository and public official 
bond department, said: 

‘Occasionally we hear of some public 
bodies talking of becoming self-insurers. 
However, after we point out to them 
the hazard involved in building up a 
fund sufficient to take care of losses, 
the idea is dropped, Little do they know 
that such a plan might involve them in 
using the public’s money to pay losses 
when they can secure protection upon 
the payment of a premium. Before the 
bank holiday, at least two states became 
sclf-insurers of guaranteeing deposits in 
banks. It wasn’t long before the fund 
set up to cover such a hazard was ex- 
hausted and the people of those states 
were the sufferers.” 

Your Fidelity Market— 
Present and Future 

W. H. Bennem, vice president, brought 
out these worthwhile points: 

“The business of writing fidelity and 
blanket bond coverages is complex, and 
necessarily so. However, it is not beyond 
understanding. Familiarity with our 
forms, rates and practices can follow 
only after interest in the subject has 
been stimulated. When we have proven 
the need for fidelity coverage, we have 
stimulated an interest in the subject 
which can lead only to a better com- 
prehension of the coverages provided. 
Agents, brokers and buying public need 
to be educated fidelity- -wise, and it is 
our job to be the teachers.” 

How to Sell Liability Cover to Banks 

E. S. Ricker, manager, Boston branch 
office, said in part on this subject: 

“The possibility of property owners 
being held responsible for damage or 
destruction to property of others caused 
by fire, resulting from the owner’s negli- 
gence, is a serious hazard. Fire insur- 
ance companies seem to be more cog- 
nizant of their rights of subrogation in 
such cases. The exercise of such rights 
will make property damage insurance 
increasingly important, not only because 
of its agreement to pay losses for which 
the insured is legally liable but also for 
its defense of any action which may be 
taken against the insured in such cases. 

“Recently ten fire insurance companies, 
exercising their rights of subrogation, 
went to trial in Fall River to recover 
payment of $5,595 made as the result of 
a fire loss which the companies alleged 
was due to the negligence of an em- 
ploye. In Nashua, N. H., suit was brought 
by fire companies under subrogated 
rights to recover $20,000 in excess dam- 

ige resulting from a short circuit ex- 
plosian which caused the fire to spread. 
Our own company paid approximately 
S000 under one of our bank policies for 
destruction by fire of 300 barrels of 
apples stored in the basement of one 
of the bank’s properties.” 


Post-War Public Relations 


Hardy Burt, assistant director, division 
| information and publications, Associa- 
n of C. & S. Executives, said: 
“I know of no business or industry 
i this country that acts in more ways 
) promote the general progress and 
velfare than casualty insurance. But 
iow many people are aware of the vital 
ork of the business in conservation, in 
he curtailment of accidents and the 
romotion of higher health standards? 
How many are conscious that the busi- 
ess has contributed greatly to the in- 
lustrial development of the nation, act- 
ng as the gyroscope of enterprise ? How 
lany know that ‘dog-eat-dog’ competi- 
on would prove disastrous not only to 
bs , business but also to its policyhold- 
? How many have the slightest con- 
cpt of the extent to which rates 
ave been reduced and coverages broad- 
ened? How .many realize how swiftly 
the business’ has adapted itself to the 


changing needs of our changing times ?” 
What We Are Doing Advertising- Wise 


George F. Ainslie, Jr., production man- 


ager, offered a helpful scrapbook idea 
as follows: 

“It is suggested that our special 
agents and other branch office men, 
who call upon agents and brokers, pre- 
pare a scrapbook of the past year’s 
monthly advertisements and keep it up 
to date. Such a layout will make an 
impressive display to show to your 
present and prospective agents and to 
brokers and to demonstrate convincingly 
what we are doing through magazine 


advertising to aid them in the creation 
of new markets, greater demand and 
more sales. Such a handy reference will 
be helpful in preparing circular letters 
on specific lines of business. Let’s call 
that a ‘post-war’ suggestion for use 
when a little excess baggage is not such 
a serious problem. A similar display’ of 
our newer advertising folders can be 
used to advantage.” 


Our Post-War Job 
“Our Post-War Job as I See It” was 
the keynote of the “address” by W. E. 
McKell, first vice president, who urged: 
“In our own organization we must, by 


research, find out the most efficient and 
economical way to do a given job. The 
job study should be related to other jobs 
to the end that there shall be no un- 
necessary work or duplication. Every 
unnecessary policeman should be elim- 
inated. The result of the studies should 
be recorded and made a basis for train- 
ing. No longer is it going to be possible, 
if we are to succeed in a big way, to 
engage the services of a new employe 
and make an assignment to a position 
without adequate training in the best 
and approved methods. The tempo in 
the business in the years ahead will call 
for more training.” 
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¢«+ you gain the valuable dis- 
tinction of being associated 
with the country’s pioneer 
bonding company and the 
acknowledged leader in this 


specialized field. 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS — BURGLARY, ROBBERY, 
FORGERY, GLASS AND OTHER NEEDED FORMS OF INSURANCE 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
Founded 1890 — Baltimore, Md. 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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Public Service Mutual 
Riis SEEN eee oo te oe roe see se nee ee $918,222 $630,586 68.7 
SUEY SAMIR, eked casos Koes eeecuwse sen emis 220,138 34,543 15:7 
Wareenen 6 POON. g vanessa dove eatg tenes snes 799,788 419,206 52.4 
RAD TOO AP ROIIDE: 6 oc as sie evans te pees oe's 225,847 43,285 19.2 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 6,836 —240 ene 
GAME iis nae ced ee sting ayes 2,170,831 $1,127,380 51.9% 
Royal Indemnity 
ee eRe EE ee CCT here $112,915 $25,046 22.2 
anit. .iss0202 BAe SAta Ceti Aeete shmcete Ween Sto aee 15,591 424 vA f 
Cena BYR AA ah oosciagch steer we oe aeees 9,080 5,799 63.9 
BS Te ans Gs dare hak week e4 oes ae ee 807,513 425,761 52.7 
Cer MARDI sos te pte awash eee seen 829,905 100,270 12.1 
Worden 6 OOM: 5556655 6 Feces ne eevee ses 1,582,774 1,221,961 77.2 
RRGEG: . ccls cces cosa cece Sa Pose saee nee sie 204,542 —17,348 Aste 
ce 5 ee ee ee SP ee eed ree Ie 68,089 359 AS 
6 es, ee a ee Oe 80,928 31,663 39.1 
Burglary and, Dee 6: 0st 02 sce ORGS saps 389,123 137,431 35.3 
boiler and Machinery wc... s055 55 sds. Hea - 113,290 13,066 11.5 
Auto Prop. (DAMAGE | 6icse cess in ade ee eR 279,888 131,654 47.0 
Raeiiy CORON hice os oss bas 6 Eee wares 6,106 2,443 40.0 
Other Prop, Damage-—and “Goll.......60...5.5. 53,652 23,383 43.6 
» Reg Fae ee oe $4,553,396 $2,101,912 46.2% 
Seaboard Surety 
Other Lighingy «222i. Bho sls Be ogee ss aes $30 
Worked 5 Gn ie..... ag: 6 ies. Eso sos es 3,123 yee a 
Baelity 25.5 bp occicin ocd no dpicls. ox Biro «dae oe omen 83,214 27,271 32.8 
le Mi Be Eee EE Pee nee eee ene. 146,583 —13,951 noe 
Burglary and Wheit 5 ...55 5 << cep os fees issn 150 rg 
Other Prop, ‘Damage’ and Coll)... .22....5.... 2,615 
TOU MnO 6 ewe oS oe sh F's $235,715 $13,320 5.7% 
Security Mutual 
Rist TARY 5 oo SEB ose ies ca Meeawsaee $13,810 $17,910 129.7 
Rte TARY © not oes cs orev cbseeae eee wes 41,131 13,064 31.8 
Werke 6 ACO 0655s c ken cavern eye 88,218 - 107,985 122.4 
FON: a odlowkcs cise enh Sets dined dees bono tee cae —387 i 
oiler and MachineBy .s...6.2 sis eeccd tosses 189 mae 
Anto Prop, Damage 06. 6060.0 se vesccwsassces 2,688 14 & 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 241/ 3c 
TORE: 66000 503s stl tees ethan t53 $148,153 $138,586 93.5% 
Standard Accident 
feet ee. Serene errr. .- $45,960 $13,415 29.2 
PONE 65 gs nnso ce tare saragepecaewee eeeeee 11,885 5,573 46.9 
CSAS Rs sik ies <a sh Odie saree 30,031 6,812 22.7 
RG EAD sc GE es stacnasaisergem = 483,098 215,345 44.6 
Ctlsee BARD <li cise docs Ges ontsow seis 452,687 104,243 23.0 
WW orktnen' 6 COHIDE Ss «00:0 v6.0 beens isasees 608,262 471,106 77.5 
PGP i..cidces vaceeee\ uses tuum aghakyeness 58,923 1,158 2.0 
ee | SA PN >, CP rene eT ee ar 114,700 33,613 29.3 
GREE ch bases 5ogudis wewsa sash sce ae 50,555 20,967 41.5 
emerlaey Ord DRIES ois cooks scanncscossee ne 121,132 41,192 34.0 
Auto: Peon; DpNSSe ios.0:c555 0008s sie sior sees 165,396 70,565 42.7 
ee eS en Pee ee eee ee re or ee 7,439 2,766 37.2 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.......... = hres 20,221 731 3.6 
DONG is cciicisc te eeewivs aT ae $2,170,289 $987,486 45.5% 
Standard Surety & Casualty 
Accident ..... ee eer ee oe $60,561 $23,810 39.3 
ee | eee rrr e 537 50 9.3 
Mats: Gay: «5c So 6 sis 05s SHA GK EE Ge 293,583 215,828 135 
Se en ae ree ene eer re aera 141,321 Soisee 25.0 
AV oTitnen Ss COND: Ba sina ed aS4ss-odn cere 272,239 152,496 56.0 
POOHOS? piicscacckeke cies se tans eesssaneerene 5,988 —6,798 ie 
asa |, shina elk Sadencd chiandebibeentes 10,889 6,448 hee 
CBSE foci cde cb Sua hae woes dene res Sen 26,936 12,473 46.3 
Petar ONE “THO? soxac.csneaeaeess idee 73,765 20,422 Zhi 
Auts Prog: Damage \..66.6 hs goes oasis oi bes 105,239 64,321 61.1 
Matty MOIR 855.655 So asin REGRA SS RRs Osta 1,738 843 48.5 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 4,876 1,689 34.6 
Distal fo 85 Ras Sivas $997,672 $514,008 51.5% 
Security Taxpayers Mutual 
Othe® Bikbiity © .5; . GB. Ges. RSs. ee $564,085 $167,221 29.6 
Worlatien’s MLOmp.. iii. Gps os cs «ue bes a ete 47,057 36,353 77.3 
POR ost er orden ee oe $611,142 $203,574 33.3% 
State Insurance Fund 
Workmeir's Comin . 2.0 85.5 Foc ee $27,421,823 $19,170,550 69.9 
RON ss he atbers oh an base oo ees $27,421,823 $19,170,550 69.9% 
St. Paul Mercury Indemnity 
Re. ois cnGGbrSun es sesh AES te eas Oats $14,254 $2,168 15.2 
Rie SAMY isco rae rer ecnias aeeeaste. 71,207 69,908 98.2 
Other Tha nmty? Gio... iss. CELE SIA 92,899 47,750 51.4 
ENS OOD, aii eiisce ds coswonnsounanens 98,159 59,729 60.8 
Fidelity —cswvessss ewes eeerstvinwwvewsenmine 7,826 —454 abate 








Raia io cars evict ac wes ettae aa asec ee aT cars 62 K: 
Barglary Ane PRO. esac tscenes cass + 60ers 12,015 431 3.6 
Awmto! Prop; Damage saccis..) cocepb ere sce sies 25,395 16,599 65.4 
AiO GSO SS vs Sed CHG ROS 40 eat bh. 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 16,781 59 4 








$470,283 $196,008 






Sun Indemnity 















































































































PRCCHU ERIE 64 os ces ee ere ite a aetna ab IearIS 5 ss $63,465 $32,091 50.6 
Fee OER ys ce aid ie isto clea Beker ertermaes ciele «oie 53,428 24,871 47.4 
Gop Ae cok wok winea emletietlhic cs 20,224 8,099 40.0 
Atta ASAD oie) cece eS see he lete Ai 39 le 501,539 354,709 70.7 
Opa tee aie! VP TE a a Os aa re PGE oe ere 354,204 141,783 40.0 
Worle Ss GORD. ses Boel oi tie Ba se 0 427,735 214,600 50.2 
ET be 1g Cain te ole A PER P Dt ty =e eR 7,815 2,355 30.1 
ROE iss caine uinle deters hs aia aie pI wlan 6 oycle 7,239 23 j 
ha 86: cso ee eee sa a Waid ere eee 5 ere 49,098 22,355 45.5 
Burglary ane. UNGr, .s2 5. scase nace. <0 190,008 69,514 36.6 
Anito: SPEG0, (Dama eO 65s isso necicich. ss 159,033 83,846 52 
AitrtO CeO ak as boo clone aawewe-+ «sik 2,306 69 3.0 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 13,883 3,883 28.0 
ict 2h ERR. aS eR, Sane $1,849,977 $958,198 51.8% 
Travelers Indemnity 
ALTO SEAGIIIIEY - ciao cast oe meee ok hese w sisie $2,621,548 $1,266,357 48.3 
phere Eig Ginty ces vou sane eM ec uae ee 6 oa 114,753 12,196 10.6 
PIGEUEY sascaioc cle wana clses oe OMA ER el «05:8 89,852 5,207 58 
UCLY isis wale 0:6 0's o MO Te MIE a dig ooo ole Bos ssa 117,782 39,830 33.8 
GAASS: ” Ae. ch. Pls SR oe Ae le oss Seb eeenne 176,480 68,008 S85 
Burglary and meet ge seas ois 6s cede oes 471,704 192,172 407 
Boiler and Machifiery . i .tpi.cscs ve cc acces 201,495 80,684 40.0 
Agstoe PbOD Ys DARIAGE «sia ctie cone vores oan eB ss sae 1,109,607 542,748 48.9 
Assia: COmision: ¢.oscec dois-evs eessreew riers ae occ ss 163 2,848 1,747.2 
Other Prop. Damage and Colf.........:)....%° $154,147 $40,159 26.1 
Wolters ican Meenees heeepe eae $5,057,531 $2,250,209 44.5% 
Travelers Insurance Co. 
A CCIREM HN Raat 5 Slo. ps Gin svwib Stein «arms $1,524,573 $341,576 22.4 
SANE bisais arte nate avess ce oor orate ots waar 64,066 18,332 28.6 
Group eA, here Eb os iaurs testament sore 3275507 2,310,541 70.5 
Auto misabuity itv soesaeeessiee eee vem 920,073 429,502 467 
Other em BUtY © ceed. eta ealepensene sho eats 2,589,062 913,272 35.3 
W Orie es Wome: {su sate e memes 8,091,142 5,207,099 64.4 
Po ee DE APR ae aA Pema 10,488 69,054 658.4 
OAS Shilds cts aan $16,474,961 $9,289,376 56.4% 
United National Indemnity 
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DGEAL ais sisi selon G5 ais Ae o eee $4 
United States Casualty 
INE inte oleieaInUe Fee OS Se haar $35,078 $11,605 33.1 
MLCNONAY obi drudec oso fa. od > Sirs tele Mew ae Ke OEE MN GT eS 11,015 6,592 598 
NG RGU PA EME «5: orci ed tess genes Haren Ree wey 1,341 4 a 
PRAT WSR URUY, ¥ 65.5.9: Sais, Sorera tetera are re Deo e ota 466,060 312,822 67.1 
Ce og Ne an ra er Peta Ae Ser se 515,585 121,810 236 
NVOriinen's -CORID. Sciesesvehe eaec pase aad 668,143 497,635 700 
TPS 2 cas picte es ro cals s i sonic aie ae esate 25,323 9.075 35.8 
EU 8 On ae Ae PORE ete SPE Lay «ee 25,288 —3,943 =a 
ONES 55 ec siasa: <cosistsials SPN A EM OTANI ies 68,248 32,347 47.4 
Buvwiary anu ORer .Jctcis doy rab laee 226,563 71,9°9 31% 
Agto: Prop: Datiagle ..iscc6-.c res sa serge ecw 157,616 98,737 6° 6 
Ante COMSION ...06ss<6.eeces Ee. sere 2,454 1,444 58.8 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 14,508 4,424 2055 
OND | RNR ICR eee arte Merrett $2,217,222 $1,134,491 51.2% 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
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Company 


Universal Indemnity 
\uto Liability 
\uto Prop. Damage 


PPORAL cp hes sabe eomeke as. ts 


Utica Mutual 
.ccident 
\uto Liability 
Other Liability 
\Vorkmen’s Comp. 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft 
\uto Prop. Damage 
\uto Collision 


Other Prop. Damage and Coll........... 


\ll Other 


Utilities Mutual 
Other Liability 
\Workmen’s Comp. 


PRR a ic escere ged ded ha lasll & 

Western National 
A COMIN Br cneinicans cara eci et sehr Hae eee te ent 
PEG ROMRR = con nuk 6 Pilaa Viclapiale 0h oten Cale e ed oi 


\uto Liability 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Fidelity 


Burglary and Theft 
Auto Prop. Damage 
\uto Collision 


Yorkshire Indemnity 
Accident 
\uto Liability 
Other Liability 


Glass 
Burglary and Theft 
\uto Prop. Damage 
Auto Collision 


Zurich General Accident 
\ccident 
Health 


Grier ees ibe giants fe aad seb eet ws 


\uto Liability 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft 
\uto Prop. Damage 
\uto Collision 


Workmen’s ES OR Gt A RET TRG 




















Year Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Earned Losses Loss 
ee 12,063 $9,617 79.7 
Sad 3,833 2,801 73.1 
puke $15,896 $12,418 78.1% 
ke $33,227 $6,830 20.6 
aot 1,443,301 529,799 36.7 
Lida 257,378 20,598 8.0 
wet 4,562,012 2,564,418 56.2 
mh 5,196 1,662 32.0 
an 4,878 304 6.2 
ae 478,938 189,590 39.6 
oned 4,763 32,351 93.1 
Ane 34,557 8,049 23.3 
«ag 361 82 22.7 
es $6,854,611 $3,353,683 48.9% 
nee $641,453 $435,122 67.8 
ia $641,453 $435,123 67.8% 
ale $912 wae aE) 
Jee 30 $30 100.0 
nes 34,713 12,589 36.3 
_ 19,849 4,676 23.6 
tthe 35,762 40,133 112.2 
she 1,179 2,217 188.0 
re 1,645 48 2.9 
tad 3,061 1,074 35.1 
sha 3,886 2,511 64.6 
nae 13,353 12,039 90.2 
aks 144 359 249.3 
oc 404 133 32.9 
an $114,938 $75,809 66.0% 
ESA $2,361 $261 11.0 
ie 65,957 45,504 69.0 
ae, 345,156 216,195 62.6 
Re 6,300 4,111 65.3 
PRY: 12,994 8,735 67.2 
a, 79,319 40,303 50.8 
ee 23,913 13,703 57.3 
“a 294 241 82.0 
Pes! 5,539 1,969 355 
oe $541,833 $331,022 61.1% 
Mex $3,659 $5,069 138.5 
Bers 137 240 175.2 
ie 352,475 193,033 54.8 
ee 1,100,704 786,000 71.4 
sat 956,943 239,414 25.0 
OY 1,643,999 1,385,371 84.3 
we 42,863 18,131 42.3 
Pip 128,910 42,437 32.9 
Soe 361,637 245,903 68.0 
ish 19,062 22,248 116.7 
Le 59,231 —1,849 
= $4,669,620 $2,935,997 62.9% 





Roy A. Duftus 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Friday evenings from 7 to 9 o'clock for 
i period of four weeks. 

On completion of the course, and when 
. further enrollment of fifty to seventy- 
live returning veterans has been accom- 
lished, the class will repeat itself, and 
is time goes on no doubt the need for 
t will grow as the number of returning 
ervice men increases in tempo. 

The reception of the lectures by these 
eturning service men shows they are 
ppreciative and grateful to the business 
nen of our community for this service, 
ind they are particularly grateful to 
Kochester Business Institute, which of- 
iers its facilities and directorship 
through Fred W. Busch, its vice presi- 
lent, without any charge whatsoever. 

Mr. Garlick, because of his office 
n the American Legion, is particu- 
arly happy over this service, as he feels 
hat we who were in World War I 
and I am finance officer of our second 
argest American Legion Post right 
now) owe it to those who have followed 
is in this war to see that we do all 
ve can to -be of help to them and not 





let them down in the same manner as 
we felt we were let down by those older 
than we when we returned from the 
last war and found ourselves kicked 
around a bit, with no one paying any 
attention whatsoever to us and showing 
no interest in our welfare. We do not 
want it to happen to this second World 
War group in the same way. 

In my own talk on insurance I used 
small survey cards and discussed each 
line of insurance in the order of its im- 
portance, advising them to buy first fire 
and liability insurance and explaining 
them, and then also going into the other 
forms of insurance which might be con- 
sidered as secondary to those of first 
importance. 


I have lectured on insurance in courses 
at Rochester Business Institute for the 
past ten years or so and have found 
them most progressive and, incidentally, 
they are one of the first business schools 
in the country to recognize the need for 
a course each year on “How to Buy 
Insurance Intelligently” so that those 
who go into business would not only know 
how to sell insurance, but also know 
how to buy it, which is probably even 
more important. 


White & Camby 


(Continued from Page 31) 


ment but also a definition of hazard. The 
average schedule policy contains: (a) The 
premises or operations hazard; (b) the 
elevator hazard; (c) the products liabil- 
ity hazard; (d) the independent contrac- 
tor’s hazard; (e) the contractual hazard. 

The assured has his choice of taking in- 
surance for any one of these hazards. 

On the other hand, the automobile of 
today provides all the gadgets at one 
price. The comprehensive general liability 
policy is similar to the latest type of au- 
tomobile. It contains one broad insuring 
clause. It has but five necessary exclu- 
sions which appear in the average public 
liability policy. The insuring agreement 
is so broad it reads to the effect that the 
company covers all legal liability of the 
assured resulting in bodily injury or dam- 
age to property and caused by accident. 
The exclusions are: 

(a) Any liability assumed under contract that 
is not defined in the policy. 

(b) Watercraft, aircraft and 
away from the premises owned, 
occupied by the assured. 

(c) The usual exclusion you find in all lia- 
bility policies excluding injuries sustained by 
employes while in the course of their em- 
ployment for which coverage is required un- 
der a workmen’s compensation act. 

(d) The exclusion with respect to property 
damage where you do not cover property of 
the insured or property in his care, custody 
or control. That also appears in every public 
liability policy. 

(e) Such coverage as is usually written by 
a company writing water damage 
This exclusion is commonly known as_ the 
water damage exclusion. 

Mr. Machovec also responded to the 
following question : 

When endorsing a comprehensive policy 
to gtve contractual coverage on a non- 
comprehensive basis by means of the stand- 
ard endorsement used, what is meant by 
the phrase “such insurance as is afforded 
by the policy with respect to liability as- 
sumed by the insured under contract ap- 
plies also etc.’? As that endorsement re- 
quires the insertion of the indemnity clause 
which might include property damage and 
the policy covers only bodily injury, could 
it be construed to cover property damage? 

Ans. Definitely not. Even though the 
basic policy contains a property damage 
insuring clause, that does not necessarily 
mean that it would give P. D. coverage 
for liability assumed under such agree- 
ment for property damage because you 
first determine what insurance is actually 
afforded by the policy. Evidence discloses 
that the policy contains a specific premium 
charge for bodily injury only in item 3 
which definitely states that the insurance 
afforded is only with respect to such cov- 
erage as is indicated by a specific pre- 
mium charge. ‘Therefore such insurance 
as is afforded by the policy is insurance 
for bodily injury and the coverage ex- 
tended by the endorsement is for bodily 
injury only. 


automobiles 
used by or 


insurance. 


Steuer’s Sizeup of New Burglary Rates 

With the recent reductions in commer- 
cial burglary rates uppermost in mind, 
Harold W. Steuer was kept busy respond- 
ing to questions centering around these 
changes. The following are indicative of 
broker interest in developing this market: 

Q. Do vou think the recent reduction in 
commercial burglary rates will result in 
the sale of new business? 

Ans. I think that in view of the over- 
all general reduction which amounted to 
approximately 10% to 33 1/3% there will 
be a considerable increase for this par- 
ticular type of business. 

Q. Do you recommend that producers, in 
view of these rate reductions, try to sell 
extra coverages such as theft insurance, 
selling price endorsement, etc.? 

Ans, Since the reductions were an- 
nounced there has been quite a bit of ac- 
tivity along these lines. Brokers have 
been quite active in selling theft insurance 
in connection with commercial risks and 
also the selling price endorsement on the 
same type of risk. ’ 

QO. Is the premium for the selling price 
endorsement based on the same rate as the 
basic policy? 


How Agent Can Conduct 


Own Educational Program 


The average agent cannot develop the 
public relations phase of his business on 
any such scale as that employed by the 
casualty insurance and surety companies 
and the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents; but he can supplement the 
work of these organizations by individ- 
ual effort and accomplish satisfactory re- 
sults by using the means at his disposal. 

Try the simple methods first. In your 
local advertising, explain simply and 
briefly what a particular casualty insur- 
ance policy or surety bond does. Make 
your explanation clear and easily under- 
standable. Do this repeatedly with vari- 
cus policies and bonds, and you'll be run- 
ing an educational program of your own. 
—Agents’ Corner in “The _ Bulletin,” 
American Surety and New York Cas- 
ualty Cos. 





Newspaper Morgue Covered 
By Valuable Papers Policy 


Morgue Insurance—Not the morgue 
you're thinking about, though. A _news- 
paper’s reference library is called a 
morgue; it contains pictures, clippings, 
cuts and mats. These things have tre- 
mendous value to the paper, although it 
is difficult to estimate their actual cash 
value. 

Unless duplicates exist, or the material 
has been microfilmed, the loss which 
might take place though fire or other 
disaster is usually complete. A_ fire 
policy insures only the cabinets, envel- 
opes, etc. Material in the morgue should 
be covered under a valuable papers 
policy —Fireman’s Fund Record. 





Broad Form Is Best Buy 

People are always looking for a “good 
buy.” Probably the best insurance buy 
today is the premises and messenger all- 
risk coverage provided by the broad 
form money and securities policy. It’s 
such a good buy that agents are actively 
soliciting new accounts, not merely con- 
verting their present safe burglary, store 
and office robbery and messenger poli- 
cies to the broad form—Hugo H. Meth- 
mann, assistant vice president, Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity Co. 





Ans. The selling price endorsement is 
33 1/3% of the policy premium. If your 
premium is $100 for open stock coverage, 
the selling price endorsement can be bought 
for one-third of that premium. : 

QO. Under an open stock burglary policy 
can a manufacturer obtain theft msurance 


without open stock burglary? 


Ans. No. There is no theft policy. The 
theft coverage is provided by rider at- 
tached to the open stock burglary policy 
and is subject to most of the same condi- 
tions as far as the policy itself is con- 
cerned. 

Q. Does the theft coverage provide for 
inventory shortages if not caused by im- 
fidelity ? ” 

Ans. Inventory shortages are not cov- 
ered under the policy. However, each bus- 
iness has a certain amount of inventory 
shortage and because that is a pretty tech- 
nical point, it all depends what the cir- 
cumstances are at the time of the loss. 

O. What are your thoughts with respect 
to the so-called all risk money and securt- 
ties policy and the all risk payroll holdup 
policy? 

Ans. I think most brokers should give 
considerable attention to revising a good 
many of their safe burglary and. messen- 
ger and interior robbery policies to this 
new so-called broad form of coverage. 
There are many advantages for an insured 
under the new all risk policy. For in- 
stance, if they carried the old type mer- 
cantile safe burglary insurance, you find 
that sometimes the loss occurs without the 
safe being broken open. The door of the 
safe may have been left open or the com- 
bination was not turned. That type of 
loss would not be covered under the old 
policy. However, under the broad form 
it would be. The policy covers exactly 
as it says—it is an all loss policy and the 
only exclusions are infidelity and forgery. 
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Racial arid DI NOEE 5: viske cetera Gncinsiee cone eel vsis 
DORI, odes okedosentseseae tens $148,153 $138,586 93.5% Total $4 
“OARS OER re ORI NE tee 
Standard Accident ° 
ES, TTT, F $45,900 $13,415 mri; plas ee ee $35,078 $11,008 to 
RRC SUAR i.5i5.55 ats da amwssgs ak yeaa aatacialiaee 11,885 5,573 46.9 et ee ee 11015 6592 <0) 2 
Cohan Bh Bab ibe on vcs Doe te ncn dnowhss 30,031 6.812 RE One een Ta ae “o 992 rr 
BAN ii BE Soivces cdaverncisanssen ge’ 483,098 215,345 44.6 ho ba Ree ee eek hey lee 2 466,060 312.827 671 
ee ee Sora 452,687 104,243 230. ‘Other Liability iiaalg iis nie) ca 515585 121'810 236 
Workmen’s Comp. .....-..s0+sseeeeeeeeeees 608,262 471,106 77.5 Wideteee 6 LOUD. ics scc.ovsuncsstheveced 668.143 457.635 700) 
ee 6 OTS ATS, Se gy ee Te ae 58,923 1,158 2.0 Fidelity 25°33 9075 35.8 
OY. 5. dciidxrnan bese chsaomeseper case tens 114,700 33,613 29.3 Saset ee. igen Meera: pen ree oP ee ae” eae 25/288 3043 ; 
ee ee 50,555 20,967 SE ie ee ee 68.248 32347 474 
UNIRTY. BUG TNCs soca cass se aayiewwn pee 121,132 41,192 34.0 Burglary MRR on ae aes 26 563 71'9°9 31 | 
Auto Prop. Damage ...........0..+seeseeee 165,396 70,565 42.7 haan Prep Monit EIT NGI. BIR 157 616 98°737 676 
Nuto Collision ....ceece eee cece eee e eee ee ees 7,439 2,766 37.2 eee ee “9'454 1444 58.8 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.......... ey 20,221 731 3.6 Other Pron. Dies oat Ch... 14'508 4424 0) 5 
MOURNS ods Kans A oeaeUGREseskeay $2,170,289 $987,486 45.5% Mier = Ta eal eee $2,217,222 $1,134,491 51.2% 
Standard Surety & Casualty U, S, Fidelity @ G t 
PE ci Es BS aale OG see aek ae $60,561 $23,810 39.3 Accident a wien Xs, prsscected Ne ee. $106,813 $36,240 23.9 
PROM iis sab 554 sols S65tbs CRM ea 537 7 50 9.3 SC NT Si ced inte Se SL 18,880 11,099 588 
Auto Liability ............. cesses eee eens 293,583 215,828 73.5 ae ee ee rn ame Pies 90,467 40,369 44 ¢ 
CES SAR 6.26% <3 hose cnassebaesaueanee 141,321 35,322 25.0 Pg PE RES I | CREE | 1,139,061 689,700 60.5 
Workmen’s Comp. .....+-++++ssseeeeeeee ees 272,239 152,496 TOD tee TAME os annvSsicnsieavabias corps 1,158,547 413,140 357 
Fidelity ......0+sseressssecessseesseensvtns 9,988 —6,798 7491/2 Wiad COMME oc oec ese eis anvcrepseenys 2,174,714 724,007 36.1 
SUTCLY oes ee ee ee ee eeeee tees eens rene ee eee eens 10,889 — 6,448 RE ESE NB) 528,711 175,305 33.2 
Glass sees eee ieee ee eee ee eee eect ener teens 26,936 12,473 mee ARIMA APNG, on ca viney es rovasbew Bhos sts 426,680  —55,857 ia 
ENE BNE CROCE: isis cclesissiceuaisinieesae.« 73,765 20,422 27.7 BNR io. ied he tne ae 103,681 47,201 2 
Auto Prop. Damage ............+++eeeeeeeee 105,239 64,321 61.1 Burstary and Thelt .......0.0css00ss8as0e0s 432,295 186,161 43.1 
Peles SOMO oiiesioelsinatn ss teen eee eee eens 1,738 843 48.5 AUOUREGD: DAMARE \\.5.c0c sacs oo sic aoa berets 371,723 173,221 44 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 4,876 1,689 34.6 Miia, Ce ee 9.990 2.879 28 | 
: =- Other Prop. Damage and=Goll... .....,.t%:.. si 61,497 39,796 64.7 
Webi. Feld beatae ae $997,672 $514,008 Wi Seer ct ne 3'706 2004 765 
MEE MEP coats enti ea eee aa, 699 5,187 742. 
Security Taxpayers Mutual $564 $167,221 as pene : es 
Othe? Bmpety 6.4... tas de 6s: Ges tee 564,085 67,22 i otal we..vw. WOM. ...ke.. cc 627.554 2,552,042 385% 
Workiien'’s S000... Ss. Ge ss wns ono ess He 47,057 36,353 77.3 a. WA27,59 $2, 
U. S. Guarantee 
Se Cees a a aes 45-6 $611,142 $203,574 a iy Me (c(i | Oe A eee arene cree erere | Gar $61.44 oe noes 
Pass TUE ais sinss vie bain sages snl ev eae 128,390 $68,279 53.2 
State Insurance Fund Other iia baityer er... BeBe. Bite vcch esc ces 110,858 48,909 441 
Workmen's Cottin soo. a0 c Pena cdee Se $27,421,823 $19,170,550 69.9 Waeekmen sr GOMIDS 4... Wad 6 ie Bhs oo cbis s oliis 148,113 105,302 711 
SS A a een AIRS Soeer nerd = were? 856,079 151,946 17 
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St. Paul Mercury Indemnity . BUrSIAry AN URS ose s sss edie ewie sobins onde 155,209 81,868 52.8 
INN oo ii ich EK ale en OU eins eoeee eet & $14,254 $2,168 15.2 Auto Prop. Daiiawe 2050 a ina BG ae oes 38,233 16,289 2.6 
eR eee es eee es ree re oa 71,207 69,908 98.2 BAG CGUISION sosi6 6.5.0 so didnnts. cas Oba 399 98 24.6 
Other Daabelty! 6 6.....353. TEARS. &. 92,899 47,750 51.4 Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 25,475 4,786 18.8 
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Company 


Universal Indemnity 
Auto Liability 
\uto Prop. Damage 


TPA he 'sn eon Daddies wes: - 


Utica Mutual 
\ccident 
\uto Liability 


Oy Le ars eee oe 2 ae 


\Vorkmen’s Comp. 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft 
\uto Prop. Damage 
\uto Collision 


Other Prop. Damage and Coll........... 


\ll Other 


Utilities Mutual 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Comp. 


Western National 
\ccident 
Health 
\uto Liability 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Fidelity 


Burglary and Theft 
Auto Prop. Damage 


N Ut OC CINORE ors sii CEPR Me ce dee EEO bs 


Yorkshire Indemnity 
\ccident 
\uto Liability 
Other Liability 


Workimens Comp. os. sco.d scenes .taees- 


Glass 
Burglary and Theft 


A UtO Ee fORe PAIMNAGE he. caientoss erate sles 


Auto Collision 


Zurich General Accident 
\ccident 
Health 
Group A. & H. 
\uto Liability 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft 
Auto Prop. Damage 
\uto Collision 
Other Prop. 




















Year Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Earned Losses Loss 
iets 12,063 $9,617 79.7 
aa 3,833 2,801 73.1 
cake $15,896 $12,418 78.1% 
oe $33,227 $6,830 20.6 
aed 1,443,301 529,799 36.7 
ae 257,378 20,598 8.0 
«et 4,562,012 2,564,418 56.2 
es 5,196 1,662 32.0 
un 4,878 304 6.2 
am 478,938 189,590 39.6 
ved 34,763 32,351 93.1 
ee 34,557 8,049 23.3 
a8 361 82 22.7 
ou $6,854,611 $3,353,683 48.9% 
a $641,453 $435,122 67.8 
Ses $641,453 $435,123 67.8% 
ve $912 at esc 
ae 30 $30 100.0 
ah 34,713 12,589 36.3 
sae 19,849 4,676 23.6 
okt 35,762 40,133 112.2 
nen 1,179 2,217 188.0 
ies 1,645 48 2.9 
noe 3,061 1,074 35.1 
A 3,886 2,511 64.6 
oles 13,353 12,039 90.2 
pe 144 359 249.3 
nee 404 133 32.9 
ae $114,938 $75,809 66.0% 
ae $2,361 $261 11.0 
Pe 65,957 45,504 69.0 
oan 345,156 216,195 62.6 
ori 6,300 4,111 65.3 
PR: 12,994 8,735 67.2 
ue 79,319 40,303 50.8 
wh 23,913 13,703 57.3 
a 294 241 82.0 
my 5,539 1,969 35.5 
= $541,833 $331,022 61.1% 
sees $3,659 $5,069 138.5 
re 137 240 175.2 
new 352,475 193,033 54.8 
ye 1,100,704 786,000 71.4 
ey 956,943 239,414 25.0 
Pe 1,643,999 1,385,371 84.3 
te: 42,863 18,131 42.3 
ey 128,910 42,437 32.9 
sale 361,637 245,903 68.0 
Als 19,062 22,248 116.7 
7 59,231 —1,849 
oie $4,669,620 $2,935,997 62.9% 
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Friday evenings from 7 to 9 o’clock for 
a period of four weeks. 

On completion of the course, and when 
a further enrollment of fifty to seventy- 
live returning veterans has been accom- 
lished, the class will repeat itself, and 
is time goes on no doubt the need for 
t will grow as the number of returning 
service men increases in tempo. 

The reception of the lectures by these 
returning service men shows they are 
ppreciative and grateful to the business 
ien of our community for this service, 
ind they are particularly grateful to 
Kochester Business Institute, which of- 
fers its facilities and directorship 
through Fred W. Busch, its vice presi- 
lent, without any charge whatsoever. 

Mr. Garlick, because of his office 
n the American Legion, is _particu- 
arly happy over this service, as he feels 
lat we who were in World War I 
and I am finance officer of our second 
argest American Legion Post right 
10wW) owe it to those who have followed 
s in this war to see that we do all 





let them down in the same manner as 
we felt we were let down by those older 
than we when we returned from the 
last war and found ourselves kicked 
around a bit, with no one paying any 
attention whatsoever to us and showing 
no interest in our welfare. We do not 
want it to happen to this second World 
War group in the same way. 

In my own talk on insurance I used 
small survey cards and discussed each 
line of insurance in the order of its im- 
portance, advising them to buy first fire 
and liability insurance and explaining 
them, and then also going into the other 
forms of insurance which might be con- 
sidered as secondary to those of first 
importance. 


I have lectured on insurance in courses 
at Rochester Business Institute for the 
past ten years or so and have found 
them most progressive and, incidentally, 
they are one of the first business schools 
in the country to recognize the need for 
a course each year on “How to Buy 
Insurance Intelligently” so that those 
who go into business would not only know 
how to sell insurance, but also know 
how to buy it, which is probably even 
more important. 





White & Camby 


(Continued from Page 31) 
ment but also a definition of hazard. The 
average schedule policy contains: (a) The 
premises or operations hazard; (b) the 
elevator hazard; (c) the products liabil- 
ity hazard; (d) the independent contrac- 
tor’s hazard; (e) the contractual hazard. 

The assured has his choice of taking in- 
surance for any one of these hazards. 

On the other hand, the automobile of 
today provides all the gadgets at one 
price. The comprehensive general liability 
policy is similar to the latest type of au- 
tomobile. It contains one broad insuring 
clause. It has but five necessary exclu- 
sions which appear in the average public 
liability policy. The insuring agreement 
is so broad it reads to the effect that the 
company covers all legal liability of the 
assured resulting in bodily injury or dam- 
age to property and caused by accident. 
The exclusions are: 

(a) Any liability assumed under contract that 
is not defined in the policy. 

(b) Watercraft, aircraft and 
away from the premises owned, 
occupied by the assured. 

(c) The usual exclusion you find in all lia- 
bility policies excluding injuries sustained by 
employes while in the course of their em- 
ployment for which coverage is required un- 
der a workmen’s compensation act. 

(d) The exclusion with respect to property 
damage where you do not cover property of 
the insured or property in his care, custody 
or control. That also appears in every public 
liability policy. 

(e) Such coverage 


automobiles 
used by or 


as is usually written by 
a company writing water damage insurance. 
This exclusion is commonly known as _ the 
water damage exclusion. 

Mr. Machovec also responded to the 
following question : 

When endorsing a comprehensive policy 
to give contractual coz erage on a non- 
comprehensive basis by means of the stand- 
ard endorsement used, what is meant by 
the phrase “such insurance as is afforded 
by the policy with respect to lability as- 
sumed by the insured under contract ap- 
plies also etc.”? As that endorsement re- 
quires the insertion of the indemnity clause 
which might include property damage and 
the policy covers only bodily injury, could 
it be construed to cover property damage? 

Ans. Definitely not. Even though the 
basic policy contains a property damage 
insuring clause, that does not necessarily 
mean that it would give P. D. coverage 
for liability assumed under such agree- 
ment for property damage because you 
first determine what insurance is actually 
afforded by the policy. Evidence discloses 
that the policy contains a specific premium 
charge for bodily injury only in item 3 
which definitely states that the insurance 
afforded is only with respect to such cov- 
erage as is indicated by a specific pre- 
mium charge. ‘Therefore such insurance 
as 1s afforded by the policy is insurance 
for bodily injury and the coverage ex- 
tended by the endorsement is for bodily 
injury only. 

Steuer’s Sizeup of New Burglary Rates 

With the recent reductions in commer- 
cial burglary rates uppermost in mind, 
Harold W. Steuer was kept busy respond- 
ing to questions centering around these 
changes. The following are indicative of 
broker interest in developing this market: 

Q. Do vou think the recent reduction in 
commercial burglary rates will result in 
the sale of new business? 

Ans. I think that in view of the over- 
all general reduction which amounted to 
approximately 10% to 33 1/3% there will 
be a considerable increase for this par- 
ticular type of business. 

QO. Do you recommend that producers, in 
view of these rate reductions, try to sell 
extra coverages such as theft insurance, 
selling price endorsement, etc.? 

Ans, Since the reductions were an- 
nounced there has been quite a bit of ac- 
tivity along these lines. Brokers have 
been quite active in selling theft insurance 
in connection with commercial risks and 
also the selling price endorsement on the 
same type of risk. 

O. Is the premium for the selling price 
endorsement based on the same rate as the 
basic policy? 





How Agent Can Conduct 
Own Educational Program 


The average agent cannot develop the 
public relations phase of his business on 
any such scale as that employed by the 
casualty insurance and surety companies 
and the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents; but he can supplement the 
work of these organizations by individ- 
ual effort and accomplish satisfactory re- 
sults by using the means at his disposal. 

Try the simple methods first. In your 
local advertising, explain simply and 
briefly what a particular casualty insur- 
ance policy or surety bond does. Make 
your explanation clear and easily under- 
standable. Do this repeatedly with vari- 
ous policies and bonds, and you'll be run- 
ing an educational program of your own. 

—Agents’ Corner in “The Bulletin,” 
American Surety and New York Cas- 
ualty Cos. 





Newspaper Morgue Covered 
By Valuable Papers Policy 


Morgue Insurance—Not the morgue 
you're “thinking about, though. A news- 
paper’s reference library is called a 
morgue; it contains pictures, clippings, 
cuts and mats. These things have tre- 
mendous value to the paper, although it 
is difficult to estimate their actual cash 
value. 

Unless duplicates exist, or the material 
has been microfilmed, the loss which 
might take place though fire or other 
disaster is usually complete. A_ fire 
policy insures only the cabinets, envel- 
opes, etc. Material in the morgue should 
be covered under a valuable papers 
policy—Fireman’s Fund Record. 





Broad Form Is Best Buy 

People are always looking for a “good 
buy.” Probably the best insurance buy 
today is the premises and messenger all- 
risk coverage provided by the broad 
form money and securities policy. It’s 
such a good buy that agents are actively 
soliciting new accounts, not merely con- 
verting their present safe burglary, store 
and office robbery and messenger poli- 
cies to the broad form—Hugo H. Meth- 
mann, assistant vice president, Fireman's 
Fund Indemnity Co. 





Ans, The selling price endorsement is 
33 1/3% of the policy premium. If your 
premium is $100 for open stock coverage, 
the selling price endorsement can be bought 
for one-third of that premium. 

QO. Under an open stock burglary policy 
can a manufacturer obtain theft insurance 
without open stock burglary? 

Ans. No, There is no theft policy. The 
theft coverage is provided by rider at- 
tached to the open stock burglary policy 
and is subject to most of the same condi- 
tions as far as the policy itself is con- 
cerned. 

Q. Does the theft coverage provide for 
inventory shortages if not caused by m- 
fidelity? 

Ans. Inventory shortages are not cov- 
ered under the policy. However, each bus- 
iness has a certain amount of inventory 
shortage and because that is a pretty tech- 
nical point, it all depends what the cir- 
cumstances are at the time of the loss. 

O. What are your thoughts with respect 
to the so-called all risk money and securi- 
ties policy and the all risk payroll holdup 
policy? 

Ans. I think most brokers should give 
considerable attention to revising a good 
many of their safe burglary and. messen- 
ger and interior robbery policies to this 
new so-called broad form of coverage. 
There are many advantages for an insured 
under the new all risk policy. For in- 
stance, if they carried the old type mer- 
cantile safe burglary insurance, you find 
that sometimes the loss occurs without the 
safe being broken open. The door of the 
safe may have been left open or the com- 
bination was not turned. That type of 
loss would not be covered under the old 
policy. However, under the broad form 
it would be. The policy covers exactly 
as it says—it is an all loss policy and the 
only exclusions are infidelity and forgery. 
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Woman Special Agent of Orlando 
Expert on Comprehensive Liability 


Clara King, American Fire & Casualty Co., Rates High 


Among Agents for Her Knowledge of Casualty 


Lines; Believer in Survey Selling 


Clara King, head of the miscellaneous 
casualty department of the American 
Fire & Casualty of Orlando, Fla., has 
the distinction in that company of being 
one of the few women special agents 
in the U. S. A. who makes regular trips 
into the field calling on agents in addi- 
tion to keeping up with home office 
managerial duties. Ten years with the 
company, she rates high among the 
agents because of her intimate knowl- 
edge of comprehensive liability insur- 
ance. She has the knack of imparting 
such knowledge to American Fire & 
Casualty producers, and as a_ result 
many of them are quite comprehensive- 
liability-minded. Thus, they can give a 
more complete coverage to their policy- 
holders. 

When The Eastern Underwriter wrote 
to Miss King inviting her to do an 
article for this edition on her pet sub- 
ject she was on a trip through Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. Walter L. 
Hays, president of the company, got in 
touch with her and in quick time he 
received an eight-point program cen- 
tering around insurance agents, survey 
selling and comprehensive liability cov- 
erage. Miss King described the com- 
prehensive liability policy as “the great- 
est forward stride in the casualty busi- 
ness.” Her eight-point program follows: 


Agents Must Know Their Business 

1. To remain in the insurance busi- 
ness these days, an agent must know 
his business. The day of the business 
failure or “has been” going into the in- 
surance business to earn his living is 
over. Only the man who knows his stuff 
and keeps up with the new developments 
in the insurance field can be a success- 
ful agent. 

2. An insurance agent accepts a great 
responsibility when he attempts to safe- 
guard his customer’s finances. The aver- 
age person trusts his insurance agent 
completely, knows nothing about insur- 
ance, and expects the agent to take 
care of him. So may the Lord help the 
agent who doesn’t know the answers— 
who is just a good fellow and bluffs his 





CLARA KING 


way through. He must know the an- 
swers. 

3. Insurance has progressed a great 
way in the past twenty-five years. I 
believe that the next twenty-five years 
will also see great progress, but it will 
be in the casualty lines. The tendency 
to fit the coverage to the individual need 
will be developed. I believe the policy 
will become a skeleton on which to drape 
an individualistic, personal and_tailor- 
made policy, designed to fit each in- 
sured’s particular business and insur- 
ance requirements. 

4. No policy should be sold by an 
agent just because he had that particu- 
lar policy to sell. Each special hazard 
of the insured, and every phase of his 
business should be considered when a 
policy is issued, so that the insurance 
coverage may fit the need of that par- 


ticular insured. A doctor cannot treat 
every patient for a broken leg—some- 
times they have other ailments, It is 
the same with the insurance business. 
An insurance policy is issued to fit the 
need of the insured—and not broadcast 
indiscriminately to everyone, regardless 
of his business or insurance require- 
ments. 


Survey Selling Is the Answer 


5. Survey selling is the answer, and 
the intelligent and conscientious agent 
will know all of the hazards involved 
before he attempts to assume respon- 
sibility for the protection of an insured. 
It has been my personal experience that 
the average, intelligent man appreciates 
a survey, he welcomes a policy analysis, 
and is relieved to be able to pass the 
responsibility for the protection of his 
assets to some one else—if that other 
person is able to handle the responsi- 
bility in a capable and understanding 
manner. 


6. The comprehensive liability policy 
is the greatest forward stride in the 
casualty business. The removal of the 
human error hazard, and the fact that 
the dollar spent for liability protection 
will actually furnish such 
without loopholes due to ignorance, 
oversight or chance, is the greatest de- 
velopment in the insurance field. We 
may now have the confidence of the 
public—and the belief that insurance 
companies are a bunch of “robbers” who 
take your money and then “deny liabil- 
ity” will become a thing of the past. 


7. In all insurance lines, the package 
policy is being developed and in a very 
few years some of our long established 
and standard policy forms will be ob- 
solete. Insurance is now the business 
of a specialist, and the man who does 
not have the knowledge to arrange in- 
surance protection for his customers— 
with the emphasis on complete protec- 
tion—with the least number of policies 
and with the least trouble to the insured, 
had best look for another field—his 
chance of success in the insurance busi- 
ness is very small. 

8. The insurance agent should look 
at the needs of his insured before he 
considers the benefit to himself. The 
agent who sells a policy entirely for 
the commission involved and without 
consideration of its value to the insured, 
is as surely a “quack” in the insurance 
world as is the doctor who practices 
without a license or sufficient knowledge 
of his business. 

In closing Miss King declares that 
the agent who keeps up with the de- 
velopments in his business is sure to 
succeed. But the man who undertakes, 
with a smattering of knowledge and no 
desire for more, to earn his living sell- 
ing insurance will starve to death. 
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CASUALTY 
Sun Indemnity Company of N. Y. 


AUTOMOBILE 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 
7 Northern Insurance Company of N. Y. \& 


CONN) 


\) 


FIRE (City, suburban and countrywide) 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 
Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd. 


> 


INLAND and OCEAN MARINE 

Sun Underwriters Insurance Company 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
First American Fire Insurance Company 
Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd. 
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field that we will find the greatest possi- 
bilities for increased production. Usine 
The Spectator Co. stock company aggr« 
gates in round figures as a basis for 
analysis, some revealing deductions can 
be made. 

Auto Premium Volume 


In 1941 the last full year of peacetime 
operation casualty automobile premiums 
totaled 323 million dollars. After a droy 
in 1942 and a further decrease in 1943, 
such premiums in 1944 recovered to 314 
million dollars which undoubtedly re- 
flected the increasing effectiveness of fi- 
nancial responsibility laws and the grow- 
ing popularity of medical payments cov- 
erage. When there is a resumption of 
the manufacture and availability of pri- 
vate passenger cars and_ unrestricted 
driving, certainly in New York State 
there will be a tremendous potential 
additional volume of automobile pre- 
miums, encouraged no little by the New 
York Financial Responsibility Law 


‘which was not in effect in 1941. 


The surety business with private con- 
struction at a standstill has shown a 
44% decrease from 1942 but the back log 
of such construction to be undertaken, 
awaiting only the release of materials 
and labor for performance will re-ener- 
gize that line for those who are pre- 
pared to handle it. Fidelity protection 
requiring real selling initiative is still a 
relatively undeveloped field and the po- 
tentiality of personal accident business 
which must also be sold is almost un- 
limited. 

Views on Compensation 

Workmen’s compensation insurance 
probably the sole beneficiary of war- 
time conditions, will show a decreasing 
volume, particularly during the recon- 
version period but with higher wage 
scales, permanent to some degree at 
least, and with civilian requirements 
built up during the war, should not too 
adversely affect the steady growth of 
the casualty and surety business as a 
whole, and should be more than offset 
by other lines. 

In this entire picture the returning 
service men have a real place. Agents 
can utilize them both in underwriting 
and production capacities. That both 
the agencies and the service men may 
be benefited to the fullest, such utiliza- 
tion should be with careful planning. 
Such planning should envisage the af- 
fording to returning employes of re- 
fresher courses to bring them more 
quickly abreast of the many changes in 
the business, and for new entrants into 
the business, courses which will soundly 
ground them in the fundamentals and 
history of the business as well as in 
the practical day-to-day aspects. 

Need for “Know How” 


From what contacts I have had with 
such men I believe they will be more en- 
thusiastic about the need for real insur 
ance education in order to progress to 
the fullest, than they were when they 
entered the service and than has been 
true of those entering the business in 
the past few years. The practical need 
for knowledge and “know. how” in every 
phase of life has been brought home to 
them in their combat experience. 

In this planning the individual agency, 
for its own salvation if for no other 
reason, has a real place. And in the edu- 
cation and re-education, for the future 
of the service men themselves and _ the 
business of insurance as a whole, both 
the individual agencies and agency 
groups and associations can do a worth- 
while work. 








POLICY’S THREE MUSKETEERS 


“Disappearance, theft and destruction’ 
are “The Three Musketeers” that wag¢ 
a victorious attack for those agents who 
are presenting the broad form policy to 
their customers. Since the premiums ar¢ 
often sizable, the commission earnings 
well warrant the little time necessary to 
consummate a sale.—Donald F. Laird, 
Indianapolis, in “The Aetna-izer.” 
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Small-Town Aetna Agent 
Makes Big Sales Record 





A. M. WALLACE 


A good example of the big results 
that small-town producers can achieve 
in production of automobile casualty 
business despite war-time restrictions on 
car driving and gasoline consumption is 
seen in the record of A. M. Wallace of 
Marengo, Ill., a town of only 2,000 popu- 
lation. He represents the Aetna Affili- 
ated Companies. 

On the job until 10 or 11 o’clock every 
night, seeing people all the time, either 
in his office or on the outside, Mr. Wal- 
lace wrote in a recent one-month cam- 
paign thirty-four new applications on 
passenger cars, all including medical 
payments, and six truck insurance ap- 
plications. He also added medical pay- 
iments coverage to three renewals. The 
chances are good that Mr. Wallace 


would have written even more policies 
if he had not had to spend twelve days 
of the campaign adjusting forty-five 
windstorm losses. 

The accompanying picture shows Mr. 
Wallace standing in front of his agency 
office which evidently is one of the 
choice locations in his town. He knows 
everyone in Marengo, IIll., of course, 
and estimates that 90% of the car own- 
ers in his community carry automobile 
insurance. But, according to the Aetna 
Affiliated Companies, he still continues 
to write the business. The home office 
regarded his record with such interest 
that Mr. Wallace is given a feature 
article in the current issue of the 
“Aetna-izer’ which has a_ nationwide 
circulation. Here is his view on insur- 
ance selling as expressed in this article: 

“An insurance agent must be more 
than one who simply sells a policy. A 
successful agent must really know his 
clients, serve their interests in every 
possible way and be ready to help them 
at all times.” 


Richard H. McLarry 


(Continued from Page 3) 





has laid plans for refresher courses for 
the returning servicemen so that they 
can readily and effectively brush up on 
changes in the insurance business since 
their departure to the wars. We have 
laid plans likewise for a committee to 
assist our returning members in finding 
homes. Our Texas Board of Insurance 
Commissioners has laid plans to rein- 
state all licenses of returning servicemen. 


Salaries Are Continued 

One large local agency in Dallas that 
has several servicemen who worked on 
salary is continuing to pay the difference 
between each man’s service pay and his 
salary upon departure to the services. — 

In many cases wives and sisters of 
servicemen are running local agencies in 
Dallas and many of these ladies were 
never in business before. The comments 


they make are a great tribute to the 
fraternity. The agency and company 
forces are praised for their assistance 
in helping these wives and sisters carry 
en for their men folk. 

A typical example was received by our 
local Association office after a bulletin 
was sent out asking the question: “Are 
we being fair to our men in service?” 
This bulletin was-a reminder of the reso- 
lution passed by the Association asking 
that every member protect the business 
of the service men. The lady’s reply: 

Fair to Service Men 

In answer to your inquiry as to whether or 
not the members of the Dallas Association are 
being fair to the men in service, I want to 
emphatically say that they are. I am in a po- 
sition to know. Since my husband has been 
in service almost three years I have been pinch- 
hitting by running his business and I have 
been pleased to find that his business is being 
respected and protected by the 
It is a warm, feeling. I sincerely ap- 
preciate this kind, cooperative attitude and it 
has made me feel like one of a great friendly 
family. For this “hands off until after the 
war” policy, may I say “Thank you all.” 

A by-product of all of this has been a 
greatly improved public relations status 
created for all insurance folk in this 
vicinity. A story told by Dudley Ken- 
nedy of the Southwestern Paper Com- 
pany of this city has been repeated many 
times both orally and by way of publica- 
tion: 

One of our three 
years ago. Because of courteous, efficient serv- 
ice rendered by the realtor, also an 
insurance man, he allowed the realtor to write 
a three-year fire insuranc policy on the house 
but explained that on its expiration, the insur- 
ance must go to the home buyer’s regular agent. 
In November, our employe called his agent and 
asked him to write the policy. 


other agents. 


safe 


employes bought a home 


who is 


The agent said, 
“Well, I need all the business I can get and I 
deeply appreciate your call but I cannot take 
that insurance now. The man who wrote your 
policy is overseas fighting my battles for me 
and his sister is carrying on his business for 
him; I am not going to take any business now 
on his books. You leave that insurance where 


it is and in another three years that agent will 
be back in Dallas protecting his own business. 
In the meantime it is up to every agent in 
Dallas to help protect it for him until he re- 
turns.” 

Resolution Shows Attitude 

The resolution passed by the directors 
of the Dallas Insurance Agents Associa- 
tion express the attitude of insurance 
people in the Southwest: 

Whereas, we have a national emergency in 
which our lives, our liberty and our property 
are in jeopardy; and 

Whereas, fire and casualty insurance agents 
and solicitors in Dallas are entering the armed 
services of our country in order to protect us, 
our liberty, and our property, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the board 
Dallas 


record 


4 
Agents 
that 
each and every member of the association vol 


of directors of the Insurance 


Association go on recommending 
untarily and whole-heartedly protect the business 
of such agents and solicitors for the duration; 
and 

Be It Further that 
bers having solicitors in their offices who enter 


Resolved, agency mem- 


the armed solicit and service the 
business of 
so that the 


missions on such business may go to said so- 


services, 


such solicitors at the lowest cost 


largest possible part of the com 
licitor; and 

Be It Further Resolved, that when recording 
agents in Dallas enter the armed services, such 
agents may select any member of the association 
they 
them for the 


their business for 
that 


solicit, service and 


may wish to handle 


duration and such selected 
members of our association 
efficiently 


to themselves so that the largest 


handle such business without profit 


possible part 
of the earned commissions may accrue to the 
recording agents in uniform; and 

Be It 
of the Dallas Insurance Agents Association and 


Also Resolved, that all agency members 


their solicitors abstain from knowingly soliciting 


for themeslves, the insurance business of agents 


and solicitors in the armed services and that 


should any member or solicitor learn that they 


had accepted such business that they transfer 


to the 
such business above the actual cost of handling 


proper person all the commissions on 


the same. 











1895 


over half a century to the welfare and progress of the American Agency System 


"Our success has been largely due to the character of our splendid field force. 
They are a very active, highly intelligent and extremely loyal group. We are proud 
of them and we are thankful for this opportunity to say what we think of them. Long 








ALERTNESS 
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may they live and always may they prosper." 


UNITED STATES CASUALTY COMPANY 


60 JOHN STREET 
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Guarantee Co. of N. A 


Hardware Indemnity 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Co...... 


Hartford Steam Boiler 


Home Indemnity 


Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A 


International Fidelity 


Keystone Auto 


London Guarantee & Accident 


London & Lancashire Indemnity 


Manufacturers’ Casualty 


Maryland Casualty 


Massachusetts Bonding 


Merchants Indemnity 


Year 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1940) 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1940 
1941] 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1940 
1941 

1942 
1943 
1944 


1940 
1941 





Earned 


Premiums 


307,681 
337,227 
421,146 
360,792 
294,189 


380,478 
786,142 
1,426,178 
1,289,667 
1,860,107 


38,007,933 
42,173,029 
49,063,756 
51,049,575 
50,852,911 


13,138,087 
14,664,914 
17,366,451 
18,842,730 
20,099,661 


118,583 
115,091 
85,129 
49,000 
36,607 


1,667,260 


3,233,621 
3,202,239 
3,533,185 
3,511,939 
4,040,833 


3,976,538 


4'585,162 
6,161,345 


24,369,561 
36,935,868 
31,322,343 
31/564.173 
30,500,100 


14,067,934 
14,222,890 
15,889,748 
16,304,002 
15,956,318 


748,718 
908,813 
995,758 
704,896 
583,663 





Country-wide Experience—Stock Cos. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Losses 
Incurred 
50,550 
49,132 
47,201 
31,746 
59,686 


151,837 
351,103 
532,311 
208,223 
957,780 


15,604,387 
20,457,809 
19,068,886 
19,991,351 
21,897,406 


340,104 
343,699 
388,551 
357,827 
457,346 


1,091,458 
1,562,693 
1,874,107 
1,788,630 
2,402,256 


7,039,397 
8'523,421 


14,875 
6,881 
—4,754 
—5,396 
—1,850 


723,812 
715,942 
615,333 
442,789 
433,202 


2,857,077 
3,150,748 
2,524,017 
2,938,572 
2,656,430 


1,383,284 
1,275,878 
1,349,424 
1,387,672 
1,659,504 


1,749,263 
2,865,319 
1,638,027 
1,947,712 
3,060,417 


10,731,587 
12,103,719 
11,654,338 
13,185,310 
12,654,427 


6,302,917 
6,330,289 
6,369,330 
5,206,416 
7,582,086 


239,411 
209,575 
202,522 
141,081 
134,505 





Metropolitan Casualty 


National Casualty 


National Surety Corp. ................ 


New Amsterdam Casualty 


New England Casualty 


ee 


ee ee 


New York Casualty 


Norwich Union Indemnity 


Ocean Accident & Guarantee 


Peerless Casualty 


Pennsylvania Casualty 


ee ee ey 


Phoenix Indemnity 
Preferred Accident 


Protective Indemnity 


Royal Indemnity 


St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity 


SESEE 
inddivioS 


Seaboard Surety 


S2SkE 
WMO re We 


Standard Accident 


SSSQg0 
OWS 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1943 
1944 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


7,323,533 


4,654,566 
5,266,667 
5,219,924 
4,702,482 
5,792,281 


9,006,794 


13,331,671 
14,140,136 
15,418,344 
16,119,354 
15,692,898 


6,895 
228,335 
485,011 
309,318 
311,915 


2,816,911 
3,280,414 


3,618,740 


240,206 
265,534 
386,228 
349,503 
383,678 


7,880,383 
8,337,403 
8,554,984 
8,410,825 
8,606,004 


969,528 
1,329,171 
1,696,951 
1,681,482 
1,896,739 


5,588,023 
5,112,584 


3,634,806 
4,049,849 
4,212,011 
4,117,366 
4,487,172 


5,176,188 
6,180,346 
7,666,855 
6,229,413 
6,107,767 


602,095 
758,374 
1,065,363 
045,674 
1,062,998 


13,309,422 
14,863,795 
17,076,004 
17,414,790 
18,510,088 


6,800,446 
7,953,460 
9,188,092 
8,978,591 
9,630,845 


1,673,114 
1,953,120 
2,114,264 
1,832,603 
1,738,460 


14,679,454 
16,537,760 





2,928,331 
3,633,581 
3,161,405 
2,815,101 
3,969,607 





2,309,639 
2,704,773 
2,359,060 
1,874,647 
2,582,202 


1,613,843 
1,714,251 
1,567,386 
1,284,426 
1,504,183 


5,159,555 
6,631,193 
5,954,289 
6,507,862 
6,379,027 


3,523 
163,325 
245,315 
164,247 
140,612 


1,081,358 
1,333,226 
1,330,393 
1,407,893 

978,827 


121,331 
148,675 
193,353 
129,296 
161,438 


3,296,037 
3,569,489 
2,836,598 
2,946,143 
3,163,218 


325,426 
506,277 
633,183 
745,123 
869,008 


5,030,443 
3,360,899 


1,858,620 
2,882,100 
3,692,119 
2,640,718 
3,060,447 


263,970 
476,654 
723,080 
497,172 
498,718 


5,689,049 
6,726,034 
6,327,641 
6,948,189 
9,614,342 


2,473,912 
3,201,295 
2,541,485 
2,926,530 
4,090,571 


233,412 
228,351 
250,328 
323,574 
304,349 


5,963,357 
6,678,238 
8,458,595 
7,653,862 
6,326,137 
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Company 


Standard Surety & Casualty........... 


ee 


Sun Indemnity 


Travelers Indemnity 


Travelers Insurance Co................ 


United National Indemnity............ 


United States Casualty................ 


Unites Beate FOr is chs coe sc ce cctecges 


United States Guarantee............... 
Universal Indemnity ..............-.-- 
Western Casualty & Surety............ 
Western National 


Yorkshire Indemnity 


Zurich General Accident..............- 


Incurred Ratio 
Earne Losses Loss 
1940 3,186,606 1,373,867 43.1 
1941 ,086,687 1,783,357 57.8 
1942 3,159,418 1,311,960 41.5 
1943 2,982,740 1,053,891 35.3 
1944 3, 263,776 1,765,707 54.1 
1940 3,042,032 1,503,619 49.4 
1941 3,063,986 1,556,977 50.8 
1942 3,320,769 1,435,025 43.2 
1943 3,159,639 1,412,030 44.7 
1944 3,465,069 1,741,347 50.2 
1940 13,751,429 5,277,006 38.4 
1941 14,962,520 6,271,680 41.9 
1942 17,980,220 *6,841,515 38.1 
1943 18,213,563 7,025,531 38.6 
1944 19,089,965 8,893,078 46.6 
1940 58,209,270 28,826,858 49.5 
1941 66,034,225 33,495,492 50.7 
1942 80718452 40,826,189 50.6 
1943 = 87,211,501 46,316,906 53.1 
1944 97,585,990 57,405,337 58.8 
1944 33,163 25,721 77.6 
1940 6,837,690 3,461,539 50.6 
1941 7,945,475 4,285,993 53.9 
1942 7,837,080 3,650,143 46.6 
1943 7,525,419 3,247,658 43.2 
1944 8,063,703 3,981,475 49.4 
1940 = 34,070,541 12,777,390 37.5 
1941 37,304,965 13,567,312 36.4 
1942 42,448,842 19,759,812 46.5 
1943 43,597,276 15,473,682 35.5 
944 44,118,586 16,681,622 37.8 
1940 5,540,261 1,732,314 31.3 
1941 6,314,031 1,976,970 31.3 
1942 6,464,221 1,207,465 18.7 
1943 5,709,222 1,443,601 25.3 
1944 5,130,829 1,623,860 31.6 
1940 194,012 63,241 32.6 
1941 235,207 103,559 44.0 
1942 282,353 154,354 54.7 
1943 260,591 137,694 52.8 
1944 213,179 115,778 54.3 
1940 56,513 22,089 39.1 
1941 at! Lis wake 
1942 S23 
1943 
1944 
1940 1,603,807 580,325 36.2 
1941 1,853,806 800,713 43.2 
1942 3,035,113 1,487,401 49.0 
1943 3,811,968 2,006,387 52.6 
1944 3,886,770 1,979,058 50.9 
1940 1,078,621 399,596 37.0 
1941 1,254,593 446,8 35.6 
1942 1,446,809 385,051 26.6 
1943 1,343,387 397,193 29.5 
1944 1,266,900 680,186 53.7 
1940 14,057,814 6,601,678 47.0 
1941 14,842,868 6,830,721 46.0 
1942 15,761,784 6,851,338 435 
1943 18,640,877 9,937,041 L% 
1944 20,448,260 11,871, "509 58.1 





Agents Ready 


(Continued from Page 3) 


new classes just as soon as the quota of 
each class has been filled. Several of the 
home office schools have received official 
stamp of approval as accredited schools 
under the GI Bill of Rights. 

Colleges and universities and the edu- 
Ce cational institutions of the business itself 

ich as the Insurance Institute of Amer- 
len and the several insurance societies 
affiliated with it, and the American In- 
Stiiute for Property & Liability Under- 
Writers are proceeding with augmnted 
Programs designed especially for the 


service men and women. 

ll of these developments are tangible 
Proof of the welcome that awaits the re- 
turned service people who have been 


on leave from the insurance business or 
who wish to enter it. But the numbers 
who can attend a home office school or 
a college or university is negligible when 
compared with the total number who will 
return and who must rely on local means 
and community preparation to resume 
civilian life. 
Concern Over Agents 

As one company executive expressed 
the situation to The Eastern Under- 
wrwiter: “Of course our prime interest 
is in the members of our own organiza- 
tion and we are prepared for them and 
for a number of our agents who can 
attend our home office school to brush 
up. But what I am concerned with is 
how the agents in the field and their 
local and state organizations will re- 
spond to the need for providing special 
training facilities for the members of 





their staffs as well as those of their com- 
petitors.” 

The Eastern Underwriter undertook 
to answer this concern by going to the 
source-practical, working agents who are 
leaders in their trade associations and 
their communities—and their responses 
are bound to dissipate any doubt as to 
what the agents are doing. In some re- 
spects, their methods differ but in pur- 
pose, they are identical. All of them 
have felt keenly the loss of members of 
their own agency organizations. They 
have continued the businesses of their 
fellow townsmen in the services while 
they were away and they are providing 
facilities for insuring that up-to-date in- 
formation on forms and methods will be 
before them when they return. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive pro- 
gram among the cities represented in this 
symposium is in Dallas, Tex., where by 
resolution the members of the Dallas In- 
surance Agents Association pledged 
themselves to operate the agencies of 
members called to the services and re- 
turn those accounts to them, with each 
service agent given the choice of the 
firm to which he would turn over his 
business while he was away. Richard H. 
McLarry tells how well this generous 
attitude has worked. He was a leader 
in this movement and it doubly justifies 
the award to him in 1943 of the “Citation 
of Merit” by the Dallas association for 
his continuous work in behalf of the 
American agency system, although the 
specific citation was for other reasons. 
He is a former president of the Dallas 
association. 


Philips and Duffus 


Two of these contributors are on the 
same track, one on a state-wide basis 
and one in his own city. They are Earle 
S. Philips of Wilmington, president of 
the Delaware Association of Insurance 
Agents, and Roy A. Duffus of Rochester, 
N. Y. The Delaware association has 
joined up with the Chamber of Com- 
merce in conducting training courses-in 
management and planning postwar ac- 
tivities. And, says Mr. Philips, returned 
service agents will find their businesses 
intact through the efforts of their former 
competitors. Anybody who knows Roy 
Duffus, and thousands of insurance peo- 
ple throughout the country do know him, 
will not be surprised that in the pro- 
gram of the Rochester Business Institute 
he was chosen to be lecturer on insur- 
ance. 

L. S. Grier of Spartanburg, S. C., was 
first chairman of the public relations 
committee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, and as such, he was 
presiding officer at the historic public 
relations forum conducted at the NAIA 
meeting in Pittsburgh in 1943. when 
United States Senator Harry F. Byrd 
was the headline speaker. As do many 
of the others, Mr. Grier links up educa- 
tion and public relations, and he is a 
leader in the insurance educational move- 
ment in his own city. 

Mr. Menard is vice president and di- 
rector of the Pendleton & Pendleton 
agency in Brooklyn which was founded 
in 1875. He formerly lived at Macon, 
Ga., and was president of the Georgia 
Association of Insurance Agents. He is 
now a director of the New York State 
Association of Local Agents. He was 
director of the Business Development 
Office before joining Pendleton & Pen- 
dleton. He thinks that a metropolitan 
agency’s first postwar concern should be 
to strengthen its own organization and 
to demonstrate to young men who return 
the possibilities of advancement in the 
insurance business. 


Johnson of Mississippi 

O. Shaw Johnson is a member of an- 
other fine old agency—The J. H. Johnson 
& Co., Clarksdale, Miss., founded by his 
father, J. H. Johnson, who celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of the agency last 
December, when insurance people from 
many sections of the country assembled 
in Clarksdale to do him honor. O. Shaw 
Johnson is chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the NAIA and is a former 
president of the Mississippi Association 
of Insurance Agents. His activities on 
behalf of service agents are not confined 





to Clarksdale, but extend through the 
Mississippi Delta section. 

H. Herbert Corson, long a leader in the 
affairs of the National Tennessee Asso- 
ciations of Insurance Agents and in the 
civic and philanthropic affairs of Nash- 
ville, believes that the efforts of the local 
agent should be directed toward improv- 
ing the earning power of its own staft 
members who have been in the service 
because, as he sees it, the number of re- 
turned service men who will find work 
in the agency ranks will be small. It is 
a typical Corson attitude that the first 
thing the agency does for a returned 
member of its staff is to put him back 
on the payroll and then suggest that he 
take a refresher course in “Being a 
Civilian.” 

F. A. Hewitt, secretary of Hoover & 
Diggs, also has his eye on returning 
service men and how those who are 
fitted for it may be attracted to the in- 
surance business. His position is some- 
what different from that of the other 
men who contribute to this symposium 
in that his firm is a large general agency 
which covers several counties. His book- 
let, “What Has the Insurance Business 
to Offer?” was published for the benefit 
of the agents reporting to his firm. In 
an accompanying letter to agents, he 
tells the purpose, saying: “After the war 
is over—perhaps before—some boy who 
is a ‘natural’ for the insurance business 
will come back to your town—back home 
to live and work. If he enters the insur- 
ance field everyone in town will be in- 
terested in him and he will be entitled 
to all the help and encouragement you 
can give him, whether as your competitor 
or your protege!” 


Helps Over Hurdles 

These are some of the things the local 
agents of the country are doing to help 
the returned service man over the first 
hard hurdles,. Admittedly, while he offers 
no problem, he will find plenty of prob- 
lems laid on his doorstep just as he will 
find changes and advancements along 
many lines. Even those service men who 
have had an opportunity to keep abreast 
of the times in their business are going 
to find that knowing about them is useful 
but practical application is essential to 
their smooth operation. 

Just as the returned service man in 
his personal life will find that he must 
lay the ghost of the _ pre-supposed 
changes in him and his outlook with 
which press and platform have reeked, 
he will find a certain number of business 
specters to give him pause. He will find 
that in his absence, the phrases “public 
relations” and “research” have taken hold 
and are considerably bandied about, their 
meaning colored by each man’s concep- 
tion of them. It may take him a little 
time to discover that public relations is 
nothing new in insurance and that it 
means just what it always did—consider- 
ed and intelligent attention to each cus- 
tomer’s individual needs. Likewise, he 
will-find that his research laboratory is 
that same individual customer and his 
test tube that customer’s requirements. 

Another bogeyman on his trail will be 
the fear often expressed that the thou- 
sands of women who have stepped into 
business and conducted themselves cred- 
itably never will be willing to go “back 
to the home,” but will stand as rivals 
in his path. It will not take him long to 
get rid of that one. He will find that 
there is a definite place in agency and 
company offices for competent women 
workers and that instead of a hindrance, 
they will be joyous over his return and 
ready to lend a hand. As far as numbers 
go, he will find also that many of them 
are Carrying on as a patriotic duty or 
as solace to their loneliness and will be 
eager to return to their homes, so there 
is small danger of the employment norm 
being disturbed by reason of women 
workers. 


Women’s Market 
This veteran is apt to hear a lot of 
talk about the “women’s market,” and the 
“feminine angle” which presumably has 
to be coddled in selling women owners 
of property insurance coverage to fit 
their needs. Again, it will not take him 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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Country-wide Experience—M utual Cos. 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Company 


Greater New York Taxpayers.......... 1940 


rere ver eee 1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


Hardware Mutual .... 


Hudson Mohawk Mutual ............. 1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


Interboro Mutual ...................-- 1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


Jamestown Mutual Bie ete 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


Rtherty Biutual ......... 0. cceencecesee 1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


Lumber Mutual Casualty.............. 1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


Manhattan Mutual Auto ...........--- 1940 
Merchants Mutual .......-....---++++: 1940, 
Mutual Boiler of Boston............... 1940 
Mutual Casualty . ...... 600 s6sccs sewedies 
National Grange Mutual............... 1940 
N. Y. Printing & Bookbinding Mutual. . oe 


Penn. Threshmen & Farmers’ Mu- 


Sion MCRSOBIEY, «6 sie sias ad binge esse 1942 


Public Service Mutual................. 1940 


Security Mutual Casualty ............. 1940 








Security Taxpayers Mutual ........... 1940 





Premiums 
Earned 


1,590,082 
+ 1,709,848 
1,778,821 
1,778,308 
1,806,961 


11,224,390 
12,392,171 
12,925,532 
12,689,762 
14,004,811 


289,651 


499,271 


2,348,176 
2,448,934 
2,815,371 
2,707,571 
3,019,260 


1,851,820 
2,226,987 
2,791,708 
2,619,906 
2,757,381 


45,279,793 
55,698,945 
74,254,670 
76,203,319 
77,263,621 


1,898,106 
2,164,915 
2,236,216 
2,456,819 
2,537,730 


1,550,641 
1,559,393 
1,432,788 
1,670,798 
1,407,339 


3,838,582 
3,802,847 
4,677,030 
5,182,991 
5,278,328 


903,483 
1,203,891 
1,675,828 
1,914,960 
1,808,125 


139,274 


237,882 
214,021 


1,616,004 


2'209,960 
1,933,293 
1.921,564 


352,815 
378,266 
433,753 
458,452 
541,364 


3,319,268 
3,151,696 
3,470,979 


1,242,935 
1,594,102 
2,645,159 
2,732,862 
2,921,562 


2,178,198 
2,400,329 
2,723,058 
2,789,202 
3,009,626 


358,333 
411,076 






Incurred 
Losses 


533,797 
644,337 
593,108 
688,715 
706,174 


5,079,340 


6,370, 755 


109,358 
211,677 
219,267 
346,697 
242,997 


925,943 
1,382,915 
1,549,099 
1,320,332 
1,775,059 


819,129 
881,130 
1,252,754 
1,234,853 
1,211,548 


25,175,525 
32,976,941 
42,321,922 
44,316,726 
44,855,624 


991,335 
1,259,168 
907,369 
1,113,290 
1,196,832 


599,614 
733,465 
1,029,781 
974,624 
948,590 


1,896,676 
1,775,302 
2,101,245 
2,107,505 
2,583,682 


111,564 
173,366 
209,734 
326,219 
230,541 


102,126 


661,304 
686,787 
579,770 
576,719 
294,317 


187,319 
220,749 
290,385 
286,756 
331,545 
1,561,293 
1,312,135 
1,976,375 
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157,439 
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Agents Ready 


(Continued from Page 39) 


long to discover that there is no particu- 
lar “women’s market,” and that the only 
“angle” of approach to the property 
owner, man or woman, is the sensible 
one of property protection. 

On the problem side, the returned 
service man is coming face to face with 
the new concept of insurance as an in- 
strument of commerce; the seventy-five 
year old tradition of insurance as solely 
under state control swept away by a 
four-three decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. He will also dis- 
cover that, through act of Congress, a 
“moritorium” to January 1, 1948 has been 
declared, and that the entire insurance 
industry i is rallying around the Insurance 
Commissioners in their effort to secure 
the type of legislation necessary to keep 
taxation and regulation of insurance 
within the states and to eliminate any 
practices that might be construed as vio- 
lative of the Federal Anti-Trust Laws. 

In this connection he will find a great 
change in the language and procedure of 
the industry; less talk about stock and 
non- stock carriers and more discussion 
of the insurance business as an entity: 
less attention to competition and more 
to the interests of the insuring public; 
less thinking about the company side and 
the producer side of the fence, and more 
about “our” side. 


Industry Not Downcast 


He will soon determine that the indus- 
try, although disturbed, is by no means 
downcast and will adapt itself to the new 
order just as it has overcome fires and 
floods and panics throughout the years. 
As so aptly expressed by Executive Vice 
President E. M. Allen of the National 
Surety Corp. in his article in this issue 
on “Fear”: “Men and women who have 
been honestly and efficiently managing 
the insurance business in conformity with 
state laws and regulations have nothing 
to fear as the result of a decision which 
upsets and makes illegal practices not 
merely condoned but mandatory pursuant 
to state laws and regulations during the 
past seventy-five years or more.” 

The veteran is going to look at the in- 
surance industry and find that it has 
acquitted itself admirably, despite de- 
pleted personnel and the disturbance of 
a wartime economy; that it is a credit 
to him just as he, in fighting for his 
country, is a credit to it. He will know 
that while one major branch of the in- 
dustry has been under attack by the De- 
partment of Justice—an attack in which 
all branches share the results—the busi- 
ness itself has been of invaluable aid to 
the nation. The list is long and note- 
worthy. Offhand, one immediately thinks 
of the War Damage Corporation, the 
National Bureau for Industrial Protec- 
tion, the outstanding contributions of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives. The companies individually 
have performed many services. which 
cannot be told until the war is over and 
nobody ever will know how many man- 
hours of labor and how much property 
has been saved, through the efforts of 
agents all over the country, on behalf of 





finally, “it can be told,” the record will 
stack up—the man who returns to the 
business can do so with pride and the 
men who join it, with sure knowledge 
that its service has gone miles “beyond 
the contract.” 

Changes in Business 

Inside the business there have been 
many changes during the war years. 
Multiple line writing, only a faint echo 
a few years ago, is being advocated in 
many quarters and its sponsors prevlict 
that the barriers between fire and cas 
ualty underwriting powers will be swept 
away. Already a few states have passed 
laws granting such authority. The order 
of.the day in insurance now is definitely 
one of broad forms; comprehensive cov- 
erages and of cutting the cloth to the 
pattern of the insured. 

Automobile insurance which has pro- 
gressed beyond all anticipation, will 
burgeon when private cars can be built 
again. Additional states have adopted 
financial responsibility laws, thereby 
widening the insurance market. What 
appeared a few years ago as a futile hope 
that independent insurance companies 
and agents would find a way to share in 
the business on the vast volume of 
financed automobiles, is now a concerted 
program known as the bank and agent 
plan, through which banks will finance 
purchases of automobiles and agents will 
insure them. Aircraft insurance, of negli- 
gible interest to agency offices a few 
years ago, will take its place among the 
leaders as soon as private passenger 
planes can be built and some of the 
ablest underwriters in the entire business 
are devoting themselves to its develop- 


ment. 
Social Trend 


A direct by-product of the war years 
is the social trend and efforts in some 
quarters to achieve the Utopia of com- 
plete social security by compulsory social 
insurance legislation. It is not expected 
that this trend will be stemmed with 
cessation of the war as the social con- 
sciousness of the people has been aroused. 
Everybody wants social security—it is a 
question of the direction it will take; 
whether it is to be an incentive to effort 
or death to ambition. The insurance 
business has given some decisive answers 
along the path of sanity and more may 
be expected. For example, in one of the 
truest forms of social security, group ac- 
cident and health insurance, sales have 
soared, owing to the intelligence of the 
companies in making it available in the 
desired forms, and the vigor of the 
agents in their selling methods. Another 
example comes from the casualty com- 
panies, through the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives in fostering 
re-employment of disabled veterans, 
pressing laws for second injury funds, 
and adopting other means of promoting 
the general welfare the sane way. 

So it is that the returning soldier agent 
will find a brave new world when he 
takes up his business again. He will find 
that it is not static but is changing and 
broadening its coverages and its services 
in keeping with the changing times. He 
will find a business more closely inte- 
grated by reason of the dangers it has 
passed. Above all, he will find an in- 
dustry that welcomes him back because 





the country’s war production. When, it needs him and because it honors im. 
1942 460,760 173,337 37.6 
1943 512,626 205,610 40.1 
1944 611,142 203,574 33.3 
State Insurance Fund ................. 1940 22,089,872 17,021,019 71 
1941 22,479,315 19,810,795 88.1 
1942 24,223,897 19,362,325 79.9 
1943 25,117,822 19,785,937 78.8 
1944 27,384,146 19,170,550 70.0 
RC OIE io) p rg ci RT oleae inane» 1940 6,543,550 2,963,043 45.3 
1941 7,688,323 3,791,699 49.3 
1942 9,528,121 3,775,798 39.6 
1943 8,601,760 3,927,711 45.7 
1944 9,204,688 4,284,075 46.6 
RNR IN inc aco aicneninea des nse 1940 948,0 571,519 60.3 
1941 878,757 375,099 42.7 





1944 723,477 457,596 63.3 
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1945 Objectives of Company Ad Managers 


(Continued from Page 10) 


the minds of many company ad mana- 
gers this year. It has also been an en- 


grossing topic of conversation in the 
executive ranks, largely because of a 


survey prepared by G. Munro Hubbard, 


independent counsel of New York, 
which all member companies of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives have had an opportunity to 
review. Although no action has been 
taken on the recommendations made 
in the Hubbard report, J. Dewey Dor- 
sett, general manager of the association, 
is hopeful that “out of it will emerge 
real, constructive benefit to the casu- 
alty-surety business.” 

As to individual expressions of opin- 
ion on how a better job can be done 
to improve our business from the public 
relations’ angle, one of the ablest of 
Hartford’s advertising executives gave 
this helpful advice: 

“Do a better job of selling and in 
no case sell a policy or a bond without 
putting as much emphasis on the ex- 
clusions in the contract as on the cov- 
erage. If some of the exclusions can 
be covered by another contract or by 
endorsement, that should also be pointed 
out to the assured. In addition, we 
should test every new move, or, in fact, 
every move we make by checking against 
this question: ‘Is it in the public 
interest’ ?” 

That the sentiment is growing in 
favor of a post-war cooperative adver- 
tising program in national magazines 
has already been indicated. This is a 
smart thing to do from a number of 
angles but mostly because the public 
should know more about the improve- 
ments in service and coverage which 
have already been made and that more 
are coming in the post-war years. “We 
should tell the public about these im- 
provements more extensively than we 
have ever told them in the past,” in the 
opinion of C. W. Van Beynum, pub- 
licity manager of the Travelers, who 
favors advertising paid for by the com- 
panies both collectively and individually. 

Along the same lines Arthur Joyce, 
advertising manager of the North 
America Companies, said the fieldmen 
and companies alike should present a 
united front in behalf. of proposals such 
as for multiple line underwriting which 
are designed to enhance the value of 
insurance in the policyholder’s mind. 
Mr. Joyce is afraid that the public is 
inclined to look upon insurance as a 
business of technicalities which are al- 
ways trotted out to benefit the com- 
panies rather than insured. Thus, he 
says: “Public relations can be improved 
immeasurably if all companies, fieldmen, 
agents and loss adjusters will adopt the 
attitude that the public is nearly always 
right and not treat the client as a 
chiseler—when he expects the broad 
coverage that most agents and nearly 
all advertising promise when the policy 
is sold,” ‘ 

Almost overlooked in this public re- 
lations picture is that all during the 
war period insurance has been the one 
commodity that “one can buy more for 
less” and this fact should be brought 
to the fore whenever possible. Two other 
helpful suggestions, both submitted by 
Sidney C. Doolittle, advertising mana- 
ver of the Fidelity & Deposit, are (1) 
climinate inconsistencies in the rating 
structure, and (2) simplify and clarify 
ontracts. 

Role of Agents in Public Relations 


The agents are obviously a very im- 
portant factor in bringing about such 
improvements and company ad men 
whose opinions the writer obtained be- 
lieve that they, the agents, have the 
greatest responsibility as well as the 
greatest opportunity in getting the good 
will of the public. Five specific sugges- 
tions are made by C. J. Fitzpatrick, 
secretary, United States F. & G., speak- 
ing for himself and associates engaged 
in the agency development work of that 
company. They are: 

(a) Advertise—buy 


space in_ local 


papers to tell the insurance story. 

(b) Take an active part in civic affairs. 

(c) Seek the opportunity to speak 
about insurance. Tell of the research 
that is going on; of its economic value; 
of its investments and active participa- 
tion in the growth of America, in fight- 
ing the war and in keeping what we 
have. 

(d) Check customers’ policies and see 
if they are providing proper protection 
that the assured has a right to be told 
about. 

(e) Put on a real safety campaign by 
working with other groups. 

In a similar vein Harry G. Helm, 
Glens Falls Group, urges that fieldmen 
be encouraged to make speeches on in- 
surance before service clubs and high 
school assemblies; that an appropriate 
movie or movies be developed which can 
be shown before similar groups. Because 
of his conviction that “our business is 
too much of a mystery to the general 
public’ Mr. Helm prepared a_ two- 
colored illustrated brochure entitled 
“From Flatirons to Fire Trucks” which 
has met with gratifying success in the 
field. This is the most ambitious public 
relations effort ever undertaken by the 
Glens Falls Group and has made a tre- 
mendous hit with its field forces. The 
professional status of the agent today 
is emphasized and that agents must be 
familiar “with your business, your prop- 
erty, and your family to be of real help 
to you in buying the best protection. He 
must keep a careful record of your poli- 
cies—see that they are up-to-date and 
do not lapse; he must make accurate 
accounting of your premiums, and is 
your advisor when you have a loss or 
claim. To accomplish all this he needs 
competent help and a modern office. He 
is a retail merchant who more than 
earns the small mark-up of the goods 
which he sells.” 


Examples of Outstanding Work 


That company ad managers are on 
their toes and are meeting changed con- 
ditions by adoption of new ideas and 
innovations is definitely indicated by 
their printed accomplishments of the 
past year. Take for example the “Per- 
sonal Audit” idea of the United States 
F. & G., being featured in the national 
and trade paper advertising of that 
company. This plan for a personal audit 
is described as “a potent sales-maker in 
real-life insurance selling” and the “per- 
sonal audit” booklet that accompanies it 


is designed to put prospects in a ready- 
to-buy state of mind. 

The promotional piece that the Travel- 
ers expects to be most popularly re- 
ceived is a booklet called “The Travel- 
ers Follow the Flag,” which will soon 
be published. It will recite the interest- 
ing experiences of Travelers safety en- 
gineers and claim men in handling in- 
surance for contractors who built high- 
ways, railways, bases and ports in many 
out-of-the-way places in Asia, Alaska, 
the Caribbean, Central America, New- 
foundland and the northeastern parts of 
Canada. Much of this booklet was writ- 
ten by George Malcolm-Smith, well 
known author who is on the publicity 
staff of that company. 

The Travelers’ national ads which re- 
ceived the most appiause from agents 
during the past year were (1) the 
S. E. P. page of June 24, 1944 which was 
headed “How to Catch Big Fish” and 
(2) the Collier’s page for June 10, 1944 
which illustrated old-fashioned ladies’ 
high shoes, washing machines, the 
gramaphone and surrey of the year 1900 
—all out-of-date. The question was then 
raised as to whether insurance, “one 
of your most important possessions,” 
may be out-of-date, too. The punchline 
comes in the text: “Keeping insurance 
up-to-date presents different problems 
for each individual, and is difficult with- 
out expert assistance. Fortunately, such 
expert assistance is yours for the ask- 
ing in the person of your Travelers’ 
insurance agent.” 

D. Sampling Plan 

Improvement of its sampling plan for 
advertising material is referred to by 
the Fidelity & Deposit as a worthwhile 
development this year. This material 
now goes direct from Ad Manager Doo- 
little’s desk to a selected group of agents 
whose names were furnished by various 
branch offices. Each piece of material is 
accompanied by instructions on how best 
to use it. Previously such material was 
sampled by branch offices and they, in 
turn, were presumed to bring it to the 
attention of the agents in their respec- 
tive territories either by mail or 
through the medium of traveling special 
agents. The new procedure was adopted 
“to relieve our undermanned branches 
of this burden and to promote more 
active use of our sales material by F. 
& D. agents,” says Mr. Doolittle. 

The company also launched an edu- 
cational agency publication last April 
that has been well received, and its most 
popular sales promotional piece of the 
year featured pictorially the hazards 
covered under the residence and out- 
side theft policy. 

An innovation of the Standard Acci- 





dent’s advertising department is its 
four-page educational and sales bulletin 
called “Standard Service’ which is 
edited by department heads and con- 
tains factual, helpful underwriting and 
sales information. Robert J. Walker, ad 
manager of this company, is also en- 
couraged by the results to date in a 
production program that is based on 
the use of advertising by Standard’s 
agents and specifically, direct mail ad- 
vertising. He writes: “This effort in- 
volves checking up on our field men 
and company offices who, in turn, are 
checking up on our agents to see if 
and why they may or may not have 
used the advertising helps we have sent 
them throughout this wartime period. 
We have encouraged the use of direct 
mail as a wartime substitute for personal 
contacts.” 


This is important because it indicates 
that management is now more aware 
of the importance of advertising in the 
production picture. Heretofore, there has 
been a woeful lack of appreciation of 
advertising’s importance on the part of 
fieldmen and company offices. 

Standard’s most popular sales folder 
has been one featuring the personal 
liability policy. Considerable success has 
also resulted in the use of the advertis- 
ing material prepared for Standard 
agents in Virginia when the safety re- 
sponsibility law went into effect. Mr. 
Walker believes its success was due to 
the fact that the material represented 
the best ideas developed after experi- 
ences with similar laws in other states, 
and that it is presented in a portfolio 
showing agents how to use it to best 
advantage. 


The trade paper advertising of the 
Standard has also been successful, in Mr. 
Walker’s opinion, because it is planned 
as a yearly program. He explains: “No 
single advertisement is intended to pull 
direct inquiries but the consensus of 
Opinion on its success is best exem- 
plified by the comment of a prospective 
agent who said that ‘{ he were seeking 
a company, “your advertising by reason 
of its high caliber, would surely com- 
mand my favorable consideration of 
Standard Accident.” 


Indemnity’s Safety Posters 


An innovation that has created keen 
satisfaction in the Indemnity Co. of 
N. A. is its new series of industrial 
safety posters, prepared by the safety 
engineering department. Seven have 
been published to date, and proof of 
their popularity lies in the fact that 
they have broken down the former 
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preference for small, inadequately-illus- 
trated bulletin board messages. 

Indemnity’s most popular sales pro- 
motion campaign has been that for for- 
cign travel accident insurance. It con- 
sisted of advertising in “Newsweek,” 
trade paper advertisements and applica- 
tion folders. A newly -developed piece is 
a card describing “Musts” for persons 
contemplating travel overseas. Says Ad 
Manager Joyce: “The results have been 
very favorable, particularly in view of 
the fact that Indemnity is one of the 
pioneers in the foreign travel accident 
field. War conditions have created a 
wide demand for the coverage, and be- 
cause of that it is impossible to credit 
advertising for having produced all of 
this business. But it has been an in- 
tegral part of the merchandising pro- 
gram,” 

Glens Falls’ Pictorial Appeal 

The simple appeal of “Your Home Is 
Your Castle,” a Glens Falls folder in 
which pictures tell the story of insur- 
ance more than words, is viewed by that 
company as its most popular sales piece 
of the past year. Merchandising angle 
in this folder is that it advocates enough 
insurance to cover the interest of the 
owner as well as mortgagee, in addition 
to which full coverage is urged by means 
of extended coverage. The need for 
household furniture insurance is also 
stressed, 

The trade paper ad series entitled 
“Adventures in Happiness” were also 
favorably received by Glens Falls agents. 
Speaking of these ads Ad Manager Helm 
said: “In a way these are public rela- 
tions folders for they clarify the service 
of the insurance agent over and above 
his commission. Their object was to 
build up his services from an idealistic 
viewpoint by depicting the satisfaction 
which he receives from doing good work. 
The two ads that seemed to attract the 
most attention were (1) featuring in- 
creased values, and (2) a human inter- 
est story on a fidelity bond. 


Agents Make Good Use of Aetna Folder 


The thrill of having tangible proof 
from the field that sales promotion 
pieces have sold business has doubt- 
lessly been experienced by the Aetna 


Life Affiliated Companies on many = 
casions but Casualty Ad Manager R. 
Brown was particularly pleased with be 
response to the folder “At Any Time” 
featuring the new comprehensive per- 
sonal liability folder. It contained spe- 
cially posed photographs by Victor 
Keppler, nationally known photographer, 
as well as an application blank con- 
veniently placed. Impressed by the 
dramatic appeal of “At Any Time” one 
Aetna agent wrote in red pencil on the 
third page of the folder to the left of 
a “family picture” this brief message: 
“$10,000 protection for only $10 a year. 
Shall I order this for you?” The agent 
then signed his name. He mailed 100 
of these folders so inscribed, without 
any letter at all, to 100 prospects. By 
return mail he received fourteen orders, 
many with checks for the full year’s 
premium attached. Additional orders 
were later received when follow-up tele- 
phone calls were made. 

When Aetna’s advertising department 
heard about this agent’s experience, it 
passed along the idea to other Aetna 
agents. Many have since used the idea 
with equally good results. Mr. Brown 
also tells of the unusual experience 
which Aetna’s Pittsburgh manager had 
with the same folder: 

“It seems that the Sales 
Club of Pittsburgh recently started a 
course in salesmanship. Among those 
who signed up for the course were two 
Aetna agents, Carl Link and Ed Havey. 
At the class held April 10, the instructor 
(who is president of the club) asked 
for volunteers to put on a sales demon- 
stration. Agent Link volunteered. Before 
beginning, he gave each member of the 
class a copy of this folder, “At Any 
Time.” Then, with the president of the 
club as his prospect, he launched into 
his sales talk. 

“When he came to the close, he asked 
for his ‘prospect’s’ signature which was 
immediately given. As the application 


Executive 


was being signed, however, the presi- 
dent said, ‘You know, I am not kidding 
about this signature; I really want this 
policy.’ 

“At this point, another member of the 
class spoke up and stated that he also 
wanted one of the policies. Then, a 
third member stated that the coverage 
was something he, too, wanted to have. 
As a result, three sales were made from 
what was supposed to be only a practice 
demonstration. Certainly these two cases 
prove without a doubt the sales value 
of this particular folder. It is definitely 
one of the most effective we have ever 
produced in any year.” 

Results From Dishonesty Insurance Ad 

Most effective trade journal advertise- 
ment run by Aetna Casualty & Surety 
in the past year was entitled “Twenty- 
four reasons why every insurance pro- 
ducer should be selling Dishonesty In- 
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“The Man With the Plan” continued 
to be featured this year in Employers’ 
national magazine and radio advertising 
and has had a stimulating influence on 
production of business. One of the 
national ads—titled the “Mutt That Cost 
$1,200” was described by several of the 
advertising publications “as one of the 
best insurance advertisements ever writ- 
ten.” Starch reports show that its read- 
ership was extremely high. In it the 
“dog appeal” was effectively used to 
demonstrate the usefulness of family 
comprehensive liability protection. 


Hartford Accident Advertising 
The Hartford Accident found the in- 
surance buying public in a_ receptive 
frame of mind for comprehensive per- 
sonal liability insurance, featuring it not 
only in a folder giving “Simple Facts” 
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surance.” This appeared in the Decem- 
ber 20, 1944 issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer and a few other publications. 
Shortly thereafter the Aetna’s advertis- 
ing department discovered that some 
of its field offices had saved clippings of 
this particular advertisement and had 
turned them over to Aetna agents who 
were using them to sell prospects on 
the need for fidelity bond protection. 
The home office immediately revised the 
heading, and reprinted the ad in a spe- 
cial form for use of agents. Says Ad 
Manager Brown: “We think this result 
is most unusual for a trade journal 
advertisement.” 


Employers’ Family Comprehensive Policy 


R. C. Blatchford, superintendent of 
publicity for the Employers’ Group reports 
that their folder “The Biggest $10 Worth 
in America” describing the Employers’ 
family comprehensive liability policy, 
has been most popular with agents “be- 


about the coverage, but in national ad- 
vertising. The good results obtained 
from both convinced the management 
that the product is good because it is 
simple—because the rate of $10 is a flat 
nationwide rate—and because Joe Doake 
knows exactly what he is getting. Be- 
hind this analysis is the significant fact 
that part of the credit for the pulling 
power and effectiveness of the advertis- 
ing goes to the people who devised the 
contract. 


Maryland Casualty Dramatizes Employe 
Dishonesty 

Ad copy theme of Maryland Casualty’s 
national advertising since last November 
has been its “Program for Post-War 
Security Against Employe Dishonesty” 
featuring the fact that all wars are 
followed by an upsurge of crime, among 
which is embezzlement by employes. 
James F. White, publications manager 
of the company, explains that the ads 














are designed to convince employers gen- 
erally that it is a wise thing to protect 
themselves with fidelity bonds against 
the almost certain increase in losses due 
to employe dishonesty. 

The most popular sales piece issued 
by this company was a booklet cap- 
tioned “Some Day It May Happen to 
You” which deals with comprehensive 
personal liability in  semi-humorous 
fashion. 

Ad Manager’s Job in the 
Post-War Years 

In order to achieve the greatest use- 
fulness to their companies in the post- 
war years the writer believes that ad 
managers and sales promotion chiefs 
should interpret insurance and company 
service in such a favorable light to 
agents, their own people and to the 
public, that credit will be reflected upon 
the entire insurance business. This idea 
was well expressed by R. C. Blatchford 
of the Employers’ Group, who up until 
joining the organization early this year 
had no previous insurance experience, 
when he said: 

“While we know that people have a 
real need for insurance, it is our jol to 
make them want it. It is only by creat- 
ing wants that we are going to be able 
to do our share in creating jobs in the 
future. In other words, having a good 
product will not be enough. We must 
make people want that product so that 
we may put people to work at the period 
of function that go to make up the sery- 
ice rendered by insurance.” 

Further interpretation of the ad man- 
ager’s job in the years ahead is given by 
Arthur Joyce of the North America Com- 
panies who says: 

“We must coordinate the various pub- 
lication, direct mail, sales promotional, 
publicity and other activities under our 
jurisdiction to a post-war economy in 
which manpower will still be a primary 
consideration, and to lay emphasis on 
the training and re-training of men re- 
turning from the services, and in indoc- 
trinating both agency and company em- 
ployes with the fundamental strength 
and importance of the insurance busi- 
ness. In doing this, the advertising de- 
partments should build up optimism in 
the future of America and in the part 
which insurance must play in the days 
to come. Policies have been broadened 
—new fields have been opened—rates 
have been lowered—and_ studies have 
been made which indicate that there is 
a vast potential market for coverages 
heretofore seldom sold. 

“Agencies should be sold on the idea 
that the accent is on production and 
that the.way to get more business is to 
use sound selling techniques, to aggres- 
sively ‘solicit business and to analyze 
and review the insurance needs of every 
customer, making recommendations for 
a program which will satisfy the cus- 
tomer rather than merely sell a specific 
policy.” 


Stock Co. Results 


(Continued from Page 6) 


auto B. I. and workmen’s compensation. 
Total incurred losses in this line were 
$77,420,750 including the Aetna Life’s 
losses of $30,27 6,543. Loss ratios ranged 
from 25.9% on accident, to 47.6% on 
health, to 76.3% on Group A. & H,, all 
an improvement over 1943. An over-all 
underwriting gain was made. ; 

For all companies the net underwrit- 
ing gain over-all last year was $72,044,- 
952, prior to Federal income taxes, oF 
88% of earned premiums. This com 
pares with 13.3% reported in 1943. Net 
gain after Federal income taxes as 
$52,426,634 or 6.4%, compared with 1943 
net gain of $76,893,121 or 9.6%. 


UP-TO-DATE SALES METHODS 

General conditions justify increased 
production. If, by chance, you are 10! 
now showing an improvement, it is 0U 
suggestion that you bring your sales 
methods up-to- date, make plans for se- 
curing leads to new prospects and, 10 
general, modernize your agency to [er 
mit added service in your territory.— 
V. D. Cliff, president, Federal Life & 
Casualty Co., in “Federal Record.” 
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What is the Aviation Insurance Outlook? 





Chapel’s Article 
(Continued from Page 30) 


prospects. Plan to call on a certain num- 
ber of prospects daily. Get their names 
in advance from aircraft dealers, flight 
school operators, the C. A. P., flying 
schools, the G. O. P., or anyone else, 
but get their names. Select an appro- 
priate hour for each call. 

2. Break down the job. Opposite the 
name of each prospect, list the type, 
make, model, probable cost, and pro- 
posed use of his airplane. Read the 
rate sheet and estimate the approxi- 
mate cost for each of various types of 
coverage the owner may require. Note 
any unusual features of each case. 

3. Have everything ready. Take with 
you the “kit” issued by the pool and 


ers to select the type of insurance that 
they need to protect their investment. 
Find out what he knows about aircraft 
insurance himself. Get him to talk about 
it. Do not directly correct him if he is 
wrong, but rephrase his remarks and 
let him feel that he is a smart fellow. 

Gradually lead the discussion into the 
subject of aircraft risks, perils and lia- 
bilities. Encourage him to tell about 
his narrow escapes. Ask him what he 
would have done if he had not been 
such a skillful pilot that time that he 
scraped the rooster off the weathervane. 
“Scare him to death,” but do not be 
crude about it. He might run out and 
give the plane to his mother-in-law. 

2. Present the facts. Tell, show and 
explain the entries required on the ap- 
plication blank, taking one step at a 
time. Stress any unusual features at- 
fecting his case that may make addi- 





ance market : 


increase materially. 


claims. 


because airplanes cost more. 


6. Start educating your medical 


of allied lines. 





Eight-Point Program to Set Up Aviation Dept. 


As an outcome of his conferences with company executives during the past | 
year or so Mr. Chapel has drawn up the following eight-point program which 
may be of assistance to companies now about to open up in the aviation insur- 


1. Maintain your aviation pool connection until premium volume starts to 


2. Meanwhile, develop an educational program of conferences, correspon- 
dence courses, home office and regional school sessions. 


3. Work with adjusters to prepare them for the adjustment of aviation 


4. Educate the local agents on working with banks in financing planes. This 
is because the financing is more integrally tied to aviation than to automobiles 


5. Study underwriting from a scientific viewpoint and prepare to base rates 
upon zones, etc. For example, the rate on a plane flying over farmland should 
be less than one that flies principally over cities. 
examiners. If 
properly report their findings at the time of a crash, their reports will form a 
background for preventing accidents and also point to rating changes needed. 

7. Be satisfied if you break even on aviation business for the first five 
years. Eventually you will make money. 

8. Face the fact that the present principal advantage of selling aviation 
insurance is not the home office underwriting profit, but the entree for the sale 


they are required to 








any special aviation insurance pamph- 
lets distributed by your favorite com- 
pany. Be sure you have a liberal supply 
of application blanks, the latest rate 
sheets, and a loaded fountain pen. | 

4. Stage-manage your entrance. Tim- 
ing is important. Do not rush up on a 
prospect who has just found a serious 
nick in his propeller. Wait until he 
stops swearing. 

The Actual Selling Technique 

1. Prepare the prospect. Put him at 
ease. Express an interest in the fact 
that he has just acquired a splendid 
airplane. Tell him that you are espec- 
ially interested in helping aircraft own- 





Liability Policy Protects 


Police Force in Law Suits 


An unusual insurance contract has just 
been arranged for by the police com- 
mission of London, Ontario, being lia- 
bility insurance to protect the city’s 
police force against law suits. 

Coverage ranges from $5,000 to $10,000 
and the premium, according to reports, 
is slightly under $400 per annum. 

The policy was handled by local insur- 
ance brokers who explain that police 
officers of London, Ont., are now cov- 
ered against any legal actions which may 
be brought against them. This includes 
actions which may hinge on_ their 
handling of the public, accidental injury 
to bystanders in the event that firearms 
are necessary in the apprehension of 
criminals, claims which may allege negli- 
gence in the handling of prisoners, and 
even accidents which may be suffered 
by the general public around the police 
station. 

The policy also provides that if legal 
action be taken against the police com- 
mission itself it will be covered by the 
policy. 


tional coverage advisable. Present the 
facts clearly, completely and patiently, 
but no faster than the prospect can 


master them. When a decision has been 
made on any point, try to get the pros- 
pect to write the entry on the blank 
himself, 
3. Have the prospect summarize the 
facts. Induce him to read over the en- 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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Agents Must Take Realistic, Not 
Rosy-hued View of Aviation Market 


By Lester F. Becx 
Travelers Insurance Co. 


Lester F. Beck, assistant to Vice President Jesse W. Randall of the Travelers, 
who has made a concentrated study of the production possibilities in aviation insur- 
ance, states his views on the future of this market in the following article for the 
benefit of producers. He is convinced that a big future is in store for the producer 
who will conscientiously prepare himself now by studying not only insurance aspects 
but the aviation industry itself. He visualizes both as practical, growing businesses in 
which the future must be achieved by hard thinking, studying, work, experience and 
cool realism, not by rosy optimism as expressed by the thought: “A helicopter or light 
plane in every garage within a couple of years after the war’s end.” The basic truth, 
as Mr. Beck sees it, is that airplane development, sales and distribution, facilities for 


use, servicing, maintenance, financing and insurance go hand in hand. 


When one lags 


the progress of the other is halted. Thus, his advice to the insurance producer interested 
in this line is that he can help his own business by helping aviation. He should identify 
himself with and work assiduously for community planning organizations which are 
seeking to provide adequate airparks, to continue the instruction in aviation subjects in 
the secondary schools commenced during the war, to prevent duplication in and simplify 
aviation regulations, and to shape and administer a statewide program for aviation. 
These are laudable objectives which admittedly can only be attained by the insurance 
man who is willing to pay the price in work, time and study. 

Mr. Beck helpfully presents further aspects of the many-sided aviation insurance 
picture in the following article, discussing first the small number of aircraft units 


presently insured: 


It has taken financial responsibility 
laws and the requirements of lending 
institutions to achieve widespread pur- 
chase of automobile liability and physical 
damage insurance. It will probably not 
surprise you, therefore, to learn that of 
the 20,363 licensed aircraft, not more 
than 6,000 are insured for loss or damage 
and that the number of owners insuring 
against legal liability was reputedly only 
5% in 1941; all of this in spite of the 
fact that about one-half of the states 
have laws abrogating the application of 
common law negligence rules to the op- 
eration of aircraft and making the owner 
absolutely responsible for injury to per- 
sons or property on the ground resulting 
from such operation. 

Premium Cost of Typical Light Plane 

In considering the lack of widespread 
insurance of airplanes, let us examine 
the premium cost of the typical light 
plane, a 1941 Piper Cub with a Franklin 
65 h.p. engine whose factory list price 
was $1,560 and present value about 
$1,000. The premium for $10/20,000 
bodily injury, $5,000 property damage 
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and $10,000 passenger liability (one seat) 
insurance is $110.85. A $1,000 compre- 
hensive hull policy, including 10% deduc- 
tible crash and $50 deductible windstorm 
and land damage coverage, and provid- 
ing coverage while the airplane is being 
used by any licensed pilot with the per- 
mission of the insured, calls for a pre- 
mium of $162.44. Compare this with the 
premium for a 1941 Cadillac of $1,485 fac- 
tory advertised price, garaged in Hart- 
ford, and whose owner has an “A” gaso- 
line ration card. It is $28.45 annually for 
bodily injury and property damage coy 
erage, $30.80 for comprehensive and $50 
deductible collision insurance. 

If the difference seems too great, let 
us remember that the airplanes being in- 
sured represent only a fraction of 1% 
of the number of automobiles presently 
being insured and that when more units 
are in use, as well as more units of the 
same model of airplane, and are insured, 
the cost will be materially reduced. 


Lines Justifying Producers’ Immediate 
Attention 


Personal aviation accident insurance 
commands the immediate interest of 
producers at this time. Here are potent 
reasons why: There is little question 
that, wtih the airlines replacing equip- 
ment sold to the Government after Pearl 
Harbor, and with the addition of post- 
war equipment and new post-war routes, 
the volume of airline passenger travel 
will probably double year by year for 
at least five years after the war. It is 
now becoming increasingly easier to get 
space on airlines, particularly if you 
travel on off-peak days and hours. The 
producer is not really doing a proper job 
for his customer if he does not advise 
him to purchase this type of insurance 
covering his own travel by air in the 
Western Hemisphere for as low as $1.40 
per thousand, and that of his employes 
at $1.00 per thousand when flying in 
course of their employment. 

Accident insurance for foreign travel, 
whether strictly for aviation risks or for 
both surface and air travel, and for 
pilots is now in a state of flux. Com- 
panies newly entering the field in the 
past twelve to eighteen months have 
broadened the coverage and reduced the 
rates over those previously obtaining. 
Not all of the established aviation in- 
surance markets have followed this lead. 
Tt remains to be seen whether or not 
confidence in the lower cost is justified. 
Producers, nevertheless, now have avail- 
able a highly competitive domestic mar- 
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ket for this coverage which was non- 
existent before the war. 

Providing a licensed pilot wtih accident 
insurance is a good entree to his avia- 
tion business. There are many times 
more pilots licensed than there are air- 
craft. The market for private and com- 
mercial pilot accident insurance is prob- 
ably as competitive as that for foreign 
travel accident coverage, 

Hull and Liability Insurance 


Recently the Government has. allo- 
cated a number of small transport 
planes to manufacturers, principally 


those engaged in war production, for the 
transport of their executives and for 
vital spare parts service. In aviation in- 


surance this is known as the industrial 
aid class and is a highly desirable type 





LESTER F. BECK 


of risk, since the plane is usually piloted 
by an experienced pilot, is well main- 
tained, and is flown only in optimum 
weather. Unless the producer is on his 
tces, some of his own insureds may seek 
coverage from aviation-insurance-minded 
agents rather than from him. 

A flying club is one of multiple (three 
or more) ownership of an airplane. In- 
surance for flying clubs presents a prob- 
lem for the producer as well as the com- 
pany. With no new light planes being 
manufactured the club usually acquires 
a used plane declared surplus by the 
Government which is purchased on an 
“as is basis” and generally requires 
reconditioning. The plane is useful to 
these owners principally in gaining fly- 
ing experience and, having limited util- 
ity, is too costly for the members indi- 
viduaily to own and maintain. Because 
of the character of such multiple owner- 
ship, the flying club airplane is usually 
“nobody’s child,” and hence the air- 
plane’s maintenance generally deterior- 
ates as the number of its owners in- 
creases. 

The insurers’ experience with flying 
clubs has generally not been favorable. 
This does not mean that such a risk is 
universally undesirable, but rather that 
very complete knowledge of the plan of 
organization of the flying club, the char- 
acters of its members, its financial sta- 
bility and the condition of its airplane 
need to be known before the risk is 
“submitted to the insurer. The club 
should be so organized that the respon- 
sibility of the members individually and 
the rules for operation and use of the 
airplane are clearly stated in writing. 
The flying club which numbers among 
its members licensed pilots who have ex- 
perienced airplane ownership becomes a 
more desirable risk. Further, each mem- 
ber of a flying club is a potential owner 
of his own plane and a prospect for in- 
surance coverage. 

While approximately 8,000 surplus 
aircraft have been sold by the Govern- 


ment to individuals and commercial con- 
cerns for pleasure and business uses 
during the past year, many of these 
planes are not desirable risks from the 
point of view of their physical condi- 
tion, the scarcity of parts and certified 
mechanical service, and their utility to 
their new owners. It is the crash hazard 
with which the insurer is principally 
concerned. These planes are, therefore, 
usually insured under an all-risk ground 
coverage policy, excluding liability for 
collisions while taxiing, or against fire, 
theft and windstorm ground hazards, 
and against bodily injury and property 
damage liability. 

The commercial airline accounts are 
few in number and already in the hands 
of the competent and well established 
producers. 

Airport Construction Bonds and Insur- 
ance 

During the course of the war over a 
half-hillion dollars have been spent in 
building and improving airports. Air- 
ports are classed from one to five ac- 
cording to their size and use, a class 
five being the largest, and suitable for 

(Continued on Page 46) 





Small Number of Risks Available Today 


But Market Will Expand After Victory 


By Byron B. May 
Assistant Manager, Associated Aviation Underwriters 


3yron B. May, assistant manager, Associated Aviation Underwriters, declares 
that the main difficulty with the aviation insurance business at this time is the small 
number of risks available for insurance. However, he is optimistic that this situation 
will change fairly rapidly after V-J Day, In expressing his views on the outlook in 
this field for producers Mr. May points to the aviation accident market as now 


offering the largest number of potential buyers. 


He also calls attention to so-called 


“industrial aid” airplanes, representing planes owned by corporations, in which line 
Mr. May’s response to our 


business is now good and will get increasingly better. 


questions follows: 


Those agents interested in selling avia- 
tion insurance can familiarize themselves 
with the various types of coverage by 
communicating with those of their com- 
panies having affiliations with any of the 
aviation underwriting groups. Each of 
the groups is currently receiving such in- 
quiries in rather large numbers and, 
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BYRON B. MAY 


speaking for ourselves, we always take 
pleasure in answering such inquiries 
promptly with a set of specimen forms, 
applications, rate charts and general in- 
formation regarding the writing of avia- 
tion insurance. Brokers can obtain simi- 
lar data through most of the companies 
with whom their general business is 
pleced, as the three large groups now 
have approximately 150 member and af- 
filiated companies. 

_As it is a general practice of all avia- 
tion markets to reserve to themselves 
the right to bind aviation lines, it is rel- 
atively easy for the agent or broker to 
start off with any type of aviation risk, 
as the underwriting company will always 
require an application giving full details 
of the risk in question. There probably 
are more potential aviation accident in- 
surance buyers than any other one type, 
but an agent or broker can follow the 
form of application required by his com- 
pany for any other type of aviation in- 
surance with almost equal ease. When 
the anticipated post-war development in 
civil aviation occurs, the agent or broker 
should have frequent opportunity to ob- 
tain the insurance on private planes as 
\ ell as the so-called “industrial aid” air- 
planes. As you probably know, this latter 
classification represents the planes owned 
by corporations for the rapid transpor- 
tation of their executives, salesmen and 
others. There are a surprisingly large 
number of these planes owned by corpo- 
rations’ at the present time and every 
large corporation in the agent’s vicinity 
can be considered as a potential customer 
for this type of risk. 

The main difficulty with the aviation 
insurance business at the present time 
is the small number of risks available 
for insurance, which might lead an en- 
thusiastic agent or broker to come to the 
conclusion that the business is not worth 
his time and study. However, we all have 
hopes that this situation will change 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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What is the Aviation Insurance Outlook? 





Aviation Accident Insurance Has Easy 
Approach and Least Sales Resistance 


By Hersert P. STELLWAGEN 
Executive Vice President, Indemnity Co. of North America 


Indemnity Co. of North America has made a record for itself in the past year 
by writing $424,000 in net premiums in aviation accident insurance. In addition the 
company set up a reserve in its 1944 year-end financial statement of more than 

$2,000,000 to take care of possible losses in this field. This is indicative not only of 
peaewe management but of the confidence which Indemnity’s officials have in the 
future of the aviation market. H. P. Stellwagen, in expressing a few thoughts on 
production possibilities for agents and brokers, stresses the simplicity of aviation 
accident insurance in the following article: 





Because aviation accident insurance is 
such a widely publicized line and so 
easily understood we believe medium- 
sized agents and brokers without previ- 
ous aviation experience would do well 
to start off with this line. Our advice is 
to concentrate on the sale of this type 
of insurance to (1) air lines only; (2) 
airlines and passengers in licensed civil- 
ian planes, and (3) passengers in airline 
planes and pilots or student pilots of 
civilian planes. These are all individual 
contracts for which rates and terms are 
standardized. 

We believe that in entering the avia- 
tion accident field we have opened up a 
new, a potentially tremendous field of 
underwriting. The two lines we have 
featured—aviation accident and foreign 
travel accident—have met a favorable 
reception among our agents and among 
those who travel by air. Our: records 
show that people and business firms are 
buying these policies, not because of the 
low cost, but because they want the pro- 
tection afforded under these coverages. 
Furthermore, it is because increasing 
numbers of them are flying or traveling 
overseas in the regular course of busi- 
ness, 

In addition, many business firms are 
insuring large groups of their executives 
and fieldmen under what we called the 
\X and AXM group plan, which is the 
kind of “wholesale” business an agent 
dreams about. 

I would like to call attention to some 
comments made by William A. Osgood, 
casualty manager in Indemnity’s Chicago 
service office, in the latest issue of the 
North America’s monthly house organ. 
He says: 

Two Most Productive Sources 


“We have found that two sources are 
most productive of business for agents 
and brokers. They are airports, where 
pilots, passengers and students congre- 
gate, and business offices of concerns 
having large numbers of salesmen or 
technical men traveling all over the 
western hemisphere. 

“Today, railroad accommodations are 
difficult to obtain; Pullman space is at a 
premium; and the attendant difficulties 
of bus and steamship travel are all work- 
ing toward a conversion of the public to 
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air transportation, the time element 
often being the deciding factor. 

“With this in mind, we have had North 
America’s ‘Ceiling Unlimited’ poster dis- 
played in the various airports of the 
Chicago area. In addition, we prepared 
a simple card with the statement, ‘Our 
confidence in today’s aircraft as a prac- 
tical, convenient and safe means of 
transportation is reflected in our low 
rates for aviation accident insurance.’ 
These cards were distributed generally 
to airports, industries and insurance 
offices. Applications began to come in, 
both directly and indirectly. 

“One of the first applications received 
was from a local agent interested in 
aviation, who was a frequent visitor to 
his local airport. He had seen the pos- 
ter at the airport office. Others followed 
in much the same way. 

“The fact that North America has. such 
great confidence in today’s aircraft, to 
say nothing about the improved designs 
that the future will bring, that it is pio- 
neering in the development of aviation 
accident insurance, should be a source 
of inspiration to all agents. It is a chal- 
lenge to alert producers everywhere to 
‘give ‘er the gun’—to improve upon the 
opportunity which now exists, to get in 
on the ‘ground floor’ at the beginning of 
the Air Age and to reap the rewards 
which will follow.” 





Mildred Bailey Heads New 


Club at Shawnee, Okla. 


Clara A. MacCubbin, United States 
idelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, first 
vice president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Women, assisted in 
organization of an insurance women’s 
lub at Shawnee, Okla., recently. Twelve 
vomen were present and chose Mildred 
Bailey as temporary chairman and Lil- 
lian Thompson as temporary secretary. 

The first a meeting was a dinner 
ineeting, May 1 
Miss Bailey is secretary of the agency 





KEARNEY’S SON ALIVE 

Harry A. Kearney, New York mana- 
ger, Hartford Accident, has received the 
cheering news that his son, Sergeant 
Harry Kearney, Jr., previously reported 
missing in action, is alive and safe. A 
gunner on a B-24 bomber, Sergeant 
Kearney had been missing since April 4. 





of Harry A. Pierson Co. She was a star 
pupil in the first class conducted exclu- 
sively for women by the U. S. F. & G. 
in 1927, when Miss MacCubbin had su- 
pervision over all the girls during their 
stay at the school in Baltimore. 


Take the Plunge Into Aviation Line— 
Nothing Mysterious or Occult About It 


By Leste A. PARTRIDGE 


American Aviation Underwriters, Houston, Texas 


The author, who served his 


Aero Insurance Underwriters of New York, 


apprenticeship in the aviation business with the 


not only knows the underwriting and 


produc tion angles of this line but makes a hit at agency meetings by his earnestness 


in giving producers helpful facts regarding production possibilities. 


Admittedly it 


takes a little time to familiarize one’s self with the. aviation market but, in Mr 


Partridge’s opinion, 


coverages to discourage the agent from entering the field. 
His responses to our questionnaire follow: 


the plunge.” 


Aviation in its present wartime func- 
tion and its present civilian uses and its 
tremendous future postwar possibilities 
has captured the popular imagination 
and commands the present interest that 
few other subjects can today approxi- 
mate. Prospects unapproachable on the 
subject of death or dismemberment, or 
weekly indemnity, or medical reimburse- 
ment coverage will enthuse on the sub- 
ject of aviation insurance. 

Why not take advantage of this fact 

by stressing the aviation coverage pres- 
ently available in commercial accident 
policies and then develop further the 
possibility of affording supplemental cov- 
erage on either the passengers or the 
pilots of the various types of aircraft 
presently being utilized? 
1. There is nothing mysterious or occult 
about this or the other aviation casualty 
lines. Any agent with careful and 
thoughtful reading of the policy forms 
can become as conversant with these 
lines as with automobile contracts. But 
with a new and strange product there 
is always a hesitancy. If the agent 
stopped to reason, it is only aviation, 
not insurance that is different. 

The best way to overcome this reluc- 
tance is to plunge into it with enthusi- 
asm and a determination to learn all 
about it. 

You do not have to be a pilot to sell 
aviation insurance. Only two airline 
presidents are capable of piloting their 
own aircraft. 

From the standpoint of sales attrac- 
tiveness, aviation accident insurance has 
proved to be the most popular with com- 
mercial pilots, student pilots and pas- 
sengers in non-scheduled aircraft. Air- 
craft liability coverage, on the other 
hand, will have more appeal to (1) busi- 
ness firms operating “industrial aid” air- 
craft; (2) extremely wealthy individuals; 
(3) residents of an “absolute liability” 
state, and (4) residents of those states 
where liability consciousness is keen. 

In my opinion, the headaches in the 
aviation casualty field are not as numer- 
ous as in “hull” insurance. Omitting the 
pitfalls of the solicitation of undesirable 
risks, the pitfalls into which a neophyte 
might err are the following: 

(1) Insufficient limits of liability. 


1. Private Planes 
2. Airports 
Class 
Class 2 
Class 3 
Class 4 
Class 5 


— 


Feeder Lines 


yee 


6. Aviation Accident 
Private Pilots 
Commercial Pilots 


PRSEOED  Pdbw dada na 6 has buds eescweia. 
De TAME ore a eld Fe Gk Biel F a 0 6 ee MOV 4b eke 
8. Helicopters, Roadables, Etc. ............-. 
9. Manufacturers (1943 approximate figure) 
10. Products, Miscellaneous Liabilities ........ 


there is nothing so mysterious or occult about the 
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various 


So he advises: “Take 
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(2) Improper selection of policy form, 

group accident or employers reimburse- 
ment or individual policies. 
(3) Incorrect basis of rating. Liability 
flat versus reporting form. Accident— 
flat versus flying hour versus percentage 
fares. 

Reliance and cocperation with a suit- 
able aviation market will materially re- 
duce the possibilities of these errors. 

Many agents are considering the ad- 
visability of opening up aviation de- 
partments within their organizations. I 
think that this is a healthy move in view 
of the bright post-war outlook for air- 
craft lines. But please don’t delegate 
the development of this department to a 
“hired hand.” It is a job for the top man 
in your agency. 

An estimation of annual casualty pre- 
miums available in 1965 is $83,293,700, 
divided up as follows, but how much of 
it will be written? It all depends on 
your production efforts. 





eddadeaens ue $ 400,000 at $ 100 $40,000,000 
a Ghittenecases 6,305 
1ehcutabandas 2,597 at 50 129,850 
ne er eee 2,198 at 75 164,850 
Gideakagaaad 654 at 100 65,000 
i cuddmeanece'ee 520 at 300 156,000 
cudbanseeea si 336 at 500 168,000 
andenadaadae 2,000 at 350 700,000 
Keaeté eieadee 200 at 30,000 6,000,000 
ecmeecameune 600 at 600 360,000 
wadtuilbcnaswe 600,000 at 20 ~=12,000,000 
sud Faw aeadeee 1,000 at 50 50,000 
saci ccuweacee 1,000,000 at 15 15,000,000 
pe ae ae 25 at 300,000 7,500,090 
awa taaee 5,000 at 100 500,000 
ck Coe mhaha aa ees cone dean eae ia 200,000 
iis hadéeh op ncdeeseedmeaneseaennens 300,000 
$83,293,700 
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33 Policies Sold by New London 
Agency by Mail Advertising 


The story is told in the May 10 issue 
of “Standard Service,” published for 
agents by the Standard Accident, of the 
successful mail and telephone campaign 
conducted by Arthur H. Shurts & Sons 
Agency, New London, Conn., for com- 
prehensive personal liability insurance. 
Originally they sent out 400 letters en- 
closing the company’s latest sales circular 
featuring the policy. This was partially 
followed up three weeks later with mail- 
ing copies of a reprint of an article that 
appeared in “House Beautiful” magazine. 

Within thirty days of the first mailing 
they received by mail and telephone— 
without any follow-up at all—orders for 
thirty-three contracts. The agency also 
had about a dozen pieces of other lines 
of business which resulted directly from 
the circular and as the office follows its 
mailing list personally, more business will 
undoubtedly be picked up. Most of the 
orders came from people already doing 
some business with the agency. 

Following is a copy of the letter used 
by Arthur H. Shurts & Sons in this cir- 
cularization: 

“Dear Mr. -———- 

From time to time we attempt to keep our 
assureds posted on the latest insurance cover- 


ages. The enclosed pamphlet describes the new 
comprehensive personal liability policy. 

With the increase in the number of suits 
brought against owners of property by the 
public for damages and injuries sustained on 
that property and elsewhere, liability insurance 
has become a primary necessity. 

You will note that this pol'cy protects you 
and any member of your family living with 
you against any claim brought against you or 
against any member of your family, for per- 
sonal injuries or damage to property of others, 
for which you may be held liable by law. It 
covers your personal liability for almost any 
kind of accident or injury to the public, ex- 
automobile accidents and 
business acts. It also provides for the pay- 
ment of medical expenses for the treatment of 
your guests for injuries sustained on your 
premises and protects you against any damage 
suits by your residence employees. 


cluding, of course, 


Please read this pamphlet for additional cov- 
erages, as, in our opinion, this is the best and 
cheapest protection that has been offered by 
insurance companies for years—$10,000 for $10. 
kindly let us know 
and we will be pleased to be of service to you. 
Very truly yours, 

Arthur H. Shurts and Sons.” 
It pays to advertise. 


If you wish this policy, 


Moral: 





Lester F. Beck’s Views 
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international airlines, and class one be- 
ing the smallest and for use by personal 
aircraft. The proposal now made to Con- 
gress contemplates a ten-year building 
program increasing the number of air- 
fields in the country from 3,000 to 6,300. 
The greater part of these will be of the 
class one and class two type, suitable 
principally for personal flying and being 
municipally owned, although built on a 
Federal-aid basis. The proposal also con- 
templates building a substantial number 
of larger airports and improving exist- 
ing airports. 

All of these projects call for insurance 
and bonds during construction or im- 
provement and then for airport liability 
insurance as well as other forms of cus- 
tomary coverage. Particularly in the 
case of these risks will the producer who 
is active in his community planning 
affairs improve his opportunities of writ- 
ing the insurance. Of these coverages, 
airport liability insurance is the only 
form of coverage which differs mater- 
ially from coverages with which the pro- 


ducer is already familiar. 
Future Prospects for Personal Plane 
Coverage 
Who will buy personal planes? From 


what groups will come the 500,000 own- 
ers of personal planes contemplated at 
the end of ten years after the war by 
Deputy Civil Aeronautics Administrator 
Stanton? Some of the experts think 
that that they will be found in the 
$5,000 and over annual income group and 
probably will be those who formerly 
owned two or more automobiles. In 
1940 there were 2,000,000 persons earning 
$5,000 or more annually and_ 1,000,000 
owning two or more automobiles. 
Another group to watch will be those 
purchasers of new automobiles in the 
$1,000 plus factory list price group. There 
Was an average annual registration for 
this group of cars of 360,000 during the 
1930 decade. If the market for personal 
planes were limited to this owner group 
only, the annual rate of growth in pri- 
vate plane registration would range 
from > to 29%, provided that 21,000 of 
these people now own planes and all of 
them become owners of planes in the 
ten-year period following the war. This, 
however, represents the most conserva- 
tive view. 
Most of the predictions overlook the 


fact that the most enthusiastic aeronauts 
today are in the fifteen to twenty years 


age-group. These enthusiasts will go 
without many things considered by 


others as necessities in order to learn 
to fly and to own a plane. The war pilot 
training program was helped by the 
auxiliary training program in our high 
were taught. Now many of our states 
are inaugurating extensive programs 
schools where many aviation subjects 
which involve training in the many as- 
pects of aviation and a_ considerable 
number of the surplus airplanes are be- 
ing allocated to schools. 


Aircraft Service Operators and Schools 


The development of premium volume 
for the aircraft service operator who 
may combine the activities of a flying 
school, aircraft sales and service, hangar- 
keeper and operator of airparks, may 
well parallel the growth of premiums 
for pilots of personal planes. Some of 
the aviation schools have done magnifi- 
cent jobs of planning for such activities 
ir. the post-war era. It is anticipated 
that such aircraft service operators and 
schools, in whose curriculum aviation 
subjects as well as flying have been 
introduced, will be excellent centers of 
influence for developing aviation insur- 
ance. 

Generally speaking, the careful selec- 
tion of aircraft insurance risks, particu- 
larly during the growing up period of 
personal flying, using as a basis the 
same common sense used in selection of 
good automobile risks, will serve to es- 
tablish the agent in the aviation insur- 
ance field. It will not only stamp him 
as an intelligent student of the business 
as far as the underwriting company and 
the purchaser are concerned, but will en- 
courage him to learn more details con- 
cerning a fascinating new line. 





Switch From Red to Black 


I doubt if there is much profit for 
most agents in writing a $1,000 residence 
and theft policy at a $10 annual pre- 
mium. There are, however, two ways of 
switching this line from the red to the 
black. You can write it on a three-year 
basis for a premium of $25. Or, you can 
combine it with comprehensive pe rsonal 
and write it on the premier family form. 
If you write that combination on a three- 
year basis, you'll be sure of making a 
real profit on the transaction—John H. 
Eglof, supervisor, agency field service, 
Travelers. 


KANSAS CITY WOMEN ELECT 


Eleanor Culbertson Is New President; 
Merle Webster Conducts Cere- 
monies; Innis Is Speaker 
Fifty-six members and guests of The 
Association of Insurance Women of 
Kansas City, Mo., attended the installa- 
tion of officers ceremony recently. Merle 





ELEANOR CULBERTSON 


Webster, a past president, acted as in-_ 


stalling officer. 

Officers installed for the fiscal 1945-46 
year were: President, Eleanor Culbert- 
son, cashier, Kansas City branch office, 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co.; 
vice president, Mrs. Helen Cundiff, 
A. W. Childs & Sons Agency; treasurer, 
Mrs. Mildred Fredericks, Underwriters 
Adjustment Co.; recording secretary, 
Jane Hershey, Western Adjustment Co.; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Georgia 
McManima, Ralph B. Innis Agency; 
executive board—new members elected 
for a two-year term: Mary Quinlan, 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., and 
Clara Sheffer, American Automobile In- 
surance Co. 

Preceding the installation ceremonies, 
Ralph B. Innis talked on “Insurance as 
the Greatest Industry in America.” 





Look for Missing Coverages 


In every agent’s office—in your office 
—there are automobile policies with 
missing coverages and if you are looking 
for increased earnings, then we urge you 
to take stock of your present business 
and take steps to put the missing cover- 
ages in force. A good practice to follow 
is never to renew an automobile policy 
without first checking it carefully for 
missing coverages. And in checking for 
missing coverages, be sure to check the 
limits of coverage, not only for bodily 
injury liability but property dam: ge too. 
—G. Morris O’Brien, field supervisor in 
charge of automobile insurance produc- 
tion, Aetna Life Cos. 





THE GIFT OF IMAGINATION 

Many opinions have been expressed in 
analyzing the successful insurance agent 
but in most cases an important ingredi- 
ent has been overlooked—the gift of 
imagination.—Philip F., Lee, vice presi- 
dent and agency director, United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 





THE TIME TO START CLOSING 

The time to start closing is when you 
open. One particularly effective method 
is to tell the prospect that you are sure 
he doesn’t understand the contract and 
start explaining it all over again —R. J. 
Costigan, manager at Kansas City, Mo., 
Business Men’s Assurance. 





A Sure Source of Business 
Found in Judicial Bonds 


In judicial bonds covering fiduciaries 
and in court actions there is a sure 
source of business for 1945. 

Come what may, administrators, execu- 
tors, guardians, trustees, receivers and 
other fiduciaries will be appointed and 
will require bonds. 

Litigation will occur involving bonds 
required of plaintiffs or defendants or 
both. 

No agent should be without at leas! 
his share of this desirable business. 

See attorneys and be sure they recog- 
nize you as a “Bond Man.” 

Watch the papers for leads. 

Cultivate clerks of courts so they will 
pass the word to you when bonding re- 
quirements arise. 

So will you keep business rolling your 
way and profit from judicial bonds in 
1945—“The Concentrator,” Massachu- 
setts Bonding & Insurance Co. 


Chapel’s Article 


(Continued from Page 43) 





tries on the application blank and ex- 
plain them to you, This makes certain 
that he knows what he is buying and 
clinches the idea in his head that he 
is buying from you instead of you sell- 
ing to him. If necessary, show him a 
specimen policy, explain its terms, and 
then get hiin to tell in his own words 
its salient features. He should be ready 
now to sign the application, but if he 
does not, clear up any doubtful points 
and then, if he still balks, make a defi- 
nite appointment for a return call. 


The Follow-Up 


If you feel that the applicant has 
neglected to include any coverage which 
he needs, write at the bottom of the 
sheet the following: “Applicant defi- 
nitely states that he does not want 
(naming the kind of) insurance.” Ex- 
plain that you must do this to protect 
yourself so that if a loss occurs there 
will be evidence that you warned the 
policyholder of the urgent need for that 
coverage. Ask him to put his initials 
under the statement to show that he 
understands the exact terms. Often this 
will cause the applicant to request the 
additional coverage. This is .an_ old 
wrinkle in the automobile insurance bus- 
iness, but it is fairly new to aircraft 
producers. 

Discuss allied lines handled either by 
you or the agency you represent. Pilots 
are hobbyists. If they feel that you are 
vitally interested in their airplane prob- 
lems, you can gradually acquire their 
life, dwelling house, automobile and 
other insurance business. One of the 
principal advantages of selling aviation 
insurance is the entree it gives you for 
the sale of other policies. Finally, taper 
off the interview, return to the office 
and immediately arrange with the pool 
or your company to bind the risk. 
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fairly rapidly after the close of both 
wars. 

The future of both the aircraft casualty 
and hull insurance business will depend 
on so many factors that it is rather difh- 
cut to give any accurate analvs's at this 
time. Even the manufacturers are not 
sure of the volume of their sales in the 
period immediately following the close 
of the wars and the insurance companies 
would have great difficulty in predicting 
what percentage of the buyers will re- 
quire the coverages which we feel are 
essential. Certainly there will be hull in- 
surance placed on financed aircraft and 
although the possibility of liability claims 
arising from the one ration of an aircraft 
is great, there will have to be a large 
sales effort made to convince all air- 
craft owners of the necessity for this 
coverage. 


















Millions of women—and their husbands, too—will learn of the benefits of 
Hartford Personal Accident Insurance through this ad in leading magazines. 





This one’s on us... 


It’s a booklet. Concise, interesting, readable, 
illustrated. It’s packed with helpful hints on 
prevention of accidents in your home. It’s au- 
thentic—a publication of the National Safety 
Council. And “this one’s on us” — just write 
for your free copy. 


















WHY, OH, WHY DIONT YOu 
EXPECT THIS WIND STORM? 









Pity the poor, home that has only fire insurance but 
no protection against a wincstorm. Or rather, pity 
the poor home owner. For a few dollars more, he 
could have had fire insurance WITH EXTENDED 
COVERAGE ... and then he’d never, never have 
to worry about windstorms, hail, explosion,* riot. 


falling aircraft, smoke or damage by vehicles! 
*Except Steam Boilers. 














“Imagine! All this for 
3 5¢ q day!” | Tune in! Leland Stowe 
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he care ...a mice room at the hospital, best doctor in Every Saturday evening over the Blue Net- 
Lis , ‘ fs P cage 

he town, efficient nurse, everything that modern medical work comes a voice that millions know and 


trust. It’s the voice of Leland Stowe, vet- 


, ; eran foreign correspondent, war reporter 
And all of it costs her just $15 a year, actually less and snalyst, now tioadecmellig Sei-lesding 


than 5¢ a day! capital stock fire insurance companies in- 
- You see, before she had her accident, this smart cluding the Hartford. See your local paper 


“A housewife got Hartford ‘“‘Medical Reimbursement’”’ for time and station, and tuneinthis Saturday. 


S- science can provide. 





we accident insurance. 


Here’s What Your 5¢ Will Buy 


With this low cost policy, you get up 
to $500 to pay hospital, nursing, doctor’s 
and other medical expenses in case of 
2 accidental injury. IN ADDITION, you get special 
ty allowances up to $162.50 for specified dislocations, 
: fractures, etc. IN ADDITION, you get substantial 
ot benefits ranging from $1,250 to $5,000 for loss of a 
“ hand, a foot, eyes, etc. 

: More than half of all acciden- 

tal injuries occur in the home, 

so every housewife needs this Ha rtfo rd n SU if C n ce 
protection. Get yours before you 

have.an accident! See your Hartford Fire InsuranceCompany- Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford agent or your insurance Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 

broker. . . this very day. Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance » + Hartford 15, Connecticut 


| “| bought a War Bond 
he today...did you?” 


4 Today and every day, servicemen are buy- 
ee ing War Bonds. Men in camps, in front 


W) line foxholes, on warships, even in hos- 
LY 










PS pitals. Think it over. Is there a single one 
of us in civilian life who can’t afford to buy 
more War Bonds? 
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The New Home of Our 
EASTERN and METROPOLITAN DEPARTMENTS R 


Early in June 


All Forms of Casualty 
Insurance, Fidelity and 
Surety and Accident 


and Health 


ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH e HOSPITALIZATION OFFICE 
80 John Street 





HOME OFFICE i 
CHICAGO : 
ILLINOIS — 


Whitehall 3-9860 











